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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



aad proof sixpence, exquisitely cut as they were, only 
produced £5. 7^ Qd. 

As OLD Ck>IN-HUNTER. 



Star Chamber Prosecutions.— Among the Birch 
MSS. in the British Museum, is the transcript of a 
letter dated 1628, which states that Alexander Gill, 
Batchelor of Divinity, Oxford, and Usher in Paul's 
School, under his own father, was censured in the Star 
Chamber for saying in Trinity College cellar at Oxford, 
that the King was fitter to stand in a Cheapside shop 
with an apron before him, and say, 'What lack ye?' 
than to govern a kingdom. 2nd. That the Duke of 
Buckingham (who had been lately murdered by Felton), 
had gone down to hell to meet King James there. 3rd. 
For drinking a health to Felton, saying, he was sorry 
Felton had deprived him of the honour of doing that 
brave act. His censure was to be degraded both from 
his ministry and degree taken in the University ; to lose 
one ear at London, and the other at Oxford, and to be 
fined £2000. Was this sentence ever carried into 
effect ? H. B. 

Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 

H. B. would also feel obliged if any of the readers of 
the " Current Notes" could inform him of the degree of 
relationship between Felton the murderer of the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl and Countess of Aruntiel, 
as a letter in the same collection states that on the day 
before his execution they visited him in prison, and 
brought him money to give away, and a winding sheet 
— " he being of their bloods 

Literary Forgery. Mr. Surtees gave a, copy of a 
border ballad, ** on the feud between the Ridleys and 
Featherstones,*' from the recitation of an old woman on 
Alston Moor, accompanied with glossarial explanations 
and learned historical notes to identify the personages 
alluded to, and to determine the date of the transaction. 
Scott was delighted with this accession to his collection, 
and did not doubt the genuineness of the piece. It accord- 
ingly was introduced as a valuable gem of antiquity into 
the 12th note to the first canto of Marmion, published 
in the b* ginning of 1808, as furnished by his friend and 
correspondent, &. Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth. Now all 
this mas a mere figment^ a sporty a Jrolic of an 
anttguarg*s brain ! ! It is proved by more than one 
copy being found among his papers, corrected and inter- 
lined. 2%€ imposition tvns never acknotvkdged. In 
the Minstrelsy published in 1831, the ballad of Feathcr- 
stonhaugh still retains its place, with all its borrowed 
plumes and fictitious air, undetected ! ! ! 

Life of Surtees by Taylor. 

Inquiry?— Can any of your readers furnish me with 
any particulars of William fuller, who, I believe, wrote an 
account of his eccentric career about the year 1702 or 3. 
There is a portrait of him, not bailly eneraved, in which 
he is styled the famous Impostor and Cheat-Master 
General of England. 

Lincoln's Inn^ January 13. A CusTOaiER. 



Have the Roman Catholic Priesthood 
Mythologized the New Testament? 

I hone you will excuse me, if even against your re- 
spectful intimation, I take the liberty of troubling you 
with a few lines on the controversy of the »* Arms of the 
Isle of Man :" not truly on the controversy itself, be- 
cause I do not know anything concerning those arms ; 
but on one of the suppositions put forward by Dr. F. 
Snaith in the last number of your " Current Notes ;" 
which is, *' that the Catholic Priesthood added miihos 
to the simple and beautiful religion of Jesus* Now, 
in the name of truth, I would ask the Dr., whence he 
did learn, that the Catholic Priesthood invented, or 
altered, the fact related by the Evangelists (Matt, xxi., 
Mark xi. and Luke xix.) ; that is, of the two asses, 
which our Saviour ordered to be untied and brought to 
him, and of his entry into the city of Jerusalem; 
whereas every one, who is conversant with the New 
Testament, knows that the fact alluded to, is to be found 
in ancient and modern, in Catholic, and Protestant 
editions of it. If there should be any mythological cir- 
cumstance mixed ^ith it, (which of course I think not 
to be the case), it ought to be attributed either to the 
ancient Christians, or to Christians of all denomina- 
tions ; and not to the Roman Catholic system only, as 
he is pleased to assert. 

F. S. Donato. 

Bristol, 5, Ledge Street, January 7th, 1853. 

The Mythology of the New Testament.— Wliat 
is a myth ? Are we all myths ? Is the " Price Cur- 
rent" only an allegory and the '• Current Notes" an 
astronomical myth subject to the planetary influence 
of the new moon ? In that good old fashioned book 
the Bible which for eighteen centuries the millions of 
Christians existing throuehout the wcHrld have believed 
to be divinely inspired, which the Church of England 
holds as her sole rule of faith, and which every man 
but an infidel or a pagan reverences and respects, we 
read a simple and beautiful story of our Loras humi- 
lity—that he entered Jerusalem riding upon an ass, and 
that the people strevvcil branches on the way-side to 
welcome his approach. Now pray let me ask in sober 
candour your correspondent, Mr. Snaith, what can this 
have to do with any mystical trash you have harl the 
good nature to insert about the Ifgs and arms of the Isle 
of Man. He tells us some stars are called little asses, 
yea verily, and so are some men it would be invidious 
to name. Tlie priesthood he informs us foisted this 
myth into the holy narrative. Will thb disciple of the 
puny Volney school give me some authority for so 
astounding an assertion, and inform me when it was 
done, where it was done, and why ? On a similar 
principle we might blot out the pa^e of history alto- 
gether, resolve all historical facts into astronomical 
myths, and gravely metamorphise fat George IV. into 
the Georgium Sidus, and Virgin Bess Queen of Eng- 
land into one of the signs of the Zodiac. 

Veritas. 



FOR JANUARY. 1863. 



Arrest of thb Five Members.— Whitelocke and 
Warwick affirm, that when King Charles I. went to the 
house to arrest the five memSers, timely notice was 
given of his approach by that busy intriguante in state 
politics, the Countess of Carlisle. Montreuil, the French 
ambassador, says he was himself the first to warn them 
of the danger. Others give the credit to a Captain 
I^ngrish, who it appears had passed the royal party in 
the street as they were advancing towards Westminster 
Hall. Did they all do so ? It would be well if history 
had no greater contradictions. H. L. 

Temple, January 15tb, 1853. 

Babt Coin of 
Mart Queen of 
Scots. — In Miss 
Strickland's work 

lately published, she ^ ^ ^ , ^ . 

gives an en^aving of v </ jT \<0 tii ^t/ |l^u5 // 
the Baby com of Mary 

Queen of Scots. The writer would feel particularly 
obliged if any of your Numismatic friends could favour 
him with the reverse of that coin, or say whether there 
is one in the British Museum ? Miss Strickland seems 
to think that the Scottish term, bawbee^ originated with 
the baby coin. It would be very gratifying if any 
Scottish antiquary can say for certain, whether the term 
did originate with the coin in question. R. B. 

New York, 15th Dec. 1852. 




The Tucker Family.— I refer your Correspondent, 
" Friar Tuck," in No. xxiv. p. 103, Current Aotes, to 
the Harleian MS. No. 1162, compiled by the Heralds, 
St. George and T^ennard, in which he will find, at folio 
eS, the entry thus designated by them, with their com- 
ments thereon : 

" Copie of a Warrant of K. Henry VIII., whereby he 
gave licence to Stephen Tucker, of Laraartyn, in co. Devon, 
gentleman, to wear his bonnet upon his h«id as well in 
bis presence as elsewhere ; «'• «• at Divine Service, and this 
in respect of certayne diseases and infirmities (perhaps a 
scald head or leprosie,) attending the said Mr. Tucker : 
dated 2nd July, anno regni 10. 

" It seems as if the descendants of this Mr. Tucker 
thought the warrant above mentioned to be a glorious mark 
of the King's favor to their ancestor and family which 
really was only a liberty procured for him, that in such 
places where be (as well as his superiors,) must otherwise 
have been uncovered, he might by wearing a bonnet or cap 
hide a loathsome sight." 

An instance may be seen in the Harleian MS. No. 
1856, of a like warrant to Bartholomew Hasketh, " be- 
cause of divers infirmities in his hede." 

As to the family of Tucker, so numerous in Devon- 
shire, several branches of them claim to have descended 
from the Tookers of Exeter, by pedigrees which cannot 
be detailed in the paees of the " Current Notes.*' 

^^ J. D.6. 

8th January, 1853. 



Rosetta Stone. — After a search of some few years 
for a copy of the inscriptions on the Rosetta. Stone ; I, a 
few days since, had the pleasure of obtaining the three 
sheets. May I ask the favour of your inserting a draw- 
ing of a very small portion of the hieroglyphic text of 
line 6, and the Egyptian cursive translation correspond- 
ing therewith, part of lines 22, 23 ; as also my interpre- 
tation of both. The parts of my translation between 
crotchets, are not in the original, but appear to be 
necessary for the purpose of filling up the ellipses. 
Read the hieroglyphs and Egyptian translation from 
right to left ; and tne Coptic from left to right. 

^ <\, pA\ / ff/* 41 1< t ) I ? Ill v^r/t V 

Tlie Coptic words corresponding to those of the Egyp- 
tian cursive are as follows : 

Ptlomius ke Pht pouruh nida pi^erouo Yhudim 
a'^Tin'^ matoou ahe pimisi. (T. R. B.) 

The Greek professing to be a translation of the 
Egyptian cursive is as follows, 1. 37- 

*' TlToXtfiana firairrifievu viro m ^9a OEQ EIIIOA- 
NEI tV)^apiTut ofJiQuaQ de cat ra nav ^ovswv avrti 

Translation of the Greek by Weston. 

'* Of King Ptolemy, living for ever, beloved of Phtha, 
the God Epiphanes most gracious, and those of his 
parents." 

Translation of hieroglyphs. (T. R. B.) 

Ptolemy [believes] also that after 4000 years, life 
eternal [will come through] Neith, Phtha^s beloved. 
The' God Horus shall have tne dominion at the end of 
4000 years (4 periods). There shall be given to him a 
dominion that is spiritual, over the face of the whole 
earth, to give [the knowledge of] the Serpent (Agatho- 
demon,the Messiah) [born] of the roovmn. 

Translation of Egyptian cursive and Coptic. (T* R.B.J 

Plotemy [believes] also that Phtha's Horus [will 
come] aft;er 4000 years to rule the Jews [and] to teach 
the reception of the Serpent. 

I will not leave my memoir incomplete, but will give 
the origin, derivation, authorities, &c. of the hiero- 
glyphs and Egyptian " running-hand*' letters in a sub- 
sequent number, (D. V.j I have translated, here and 
there, little pieces of tne Egyptian cursive, and have 
now made a regular beginning, and am going on with 
line 2. T. R, Brown. 

Southwick, near Oundle, 
Jan. 1853. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.— What au- 
thority is there for the statement that Burton, the author 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy, committed suicide. 

J. Miller. 

January 10, 1853. 
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Inquiry. — Where can I find the origin of the comi- 
cal expression, "brimful of wrath and cabbage/' used 
in living's Knickerbocker's History of New York f 

Literary News. — The real name of the authoress 
of that very popular work, The Wide Wide World, 
which purports to be written by Elizabeth Wetherell, is 
Mrt. Waters.— TYie small vfotVy eniiil^A Lil tie Things^ 
published at Edinburgh, of which 20,000 copies have 
oeen already sold, is the production of Prof, Wilson. — 
That excellent little work, Woman's Mi^storiy is written 
by Miss Lercis^ Schoolmistress of Barnsbury. 

Inquiry.— Can any of your numerous readers tell 
me who is the author of a Tract, now rare, that ap- 
peared some twenty years ago, entitled, " Can no good 
thing come out of Nazareth?' 

The general opinion of the time ascribed it to the pen 
of the spiritvelle Madame V . . . ., and it is to confirm 
or correct this report that I now address you. 

J. W. 

January 23rd. 

Michael Wohlgemuth. — It is well known that 
Michael Wohlgemuth, who in conjunction with 
Pleydenwurff illustrated the celebrated Nuremburg 
Chronicle^ was the master of Albert Durer, and 
esteemed by his contemporaries a clever artist. Are 
there any known paintings by his hand in existence ? 

George Langdale. 

Brunswick Square. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury.— In all the bio- 
graphical Dictionaries I have seen, including Chalmers 
and Rose, it is stated that the eccentric Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury was born at Montgomery Castle. This is 
evidently a mistake, as in his autobiography he expressly 
declares he was born at Eyton in Shropshire. The 
Herbert family were singularly opposite in their career. 
Lord Herbert was an avowed Deist, and wrote a book 
expressly to prove it. His brother George was a pious 
Church of England divine, and author of The Temple 
and the Country Parson. His brother. Sir Henry, w^as 
a gay courtier and Master of the Revels to King Charles, 
(his autograph is given in the June number of the 
Current Notes.) His brother Tliomas was a sailor ; 
while his brother Richard was a noted duellist, who 
carried the scars of some four and twenty wounds to his 
grave. Eboracensis. 

January 5th. 

Coronation by a Pope.— I very much doubt the 
truth of the story related by Rimius, and quoted by 
your correspondent Y. S. N. that Pope Innocent crowned 
the troubadour King of Arragon with a crown of un- 
leavened bread. Rimius does not give any authority 
for his statement. Hurter, in his admirable life of 
Innocent III. makes no mention of the occurrence. 

Historicus. 

Aahby de la Zouch. 



Scott's "Old Mortality." — The following addi- 
tional particulars as to the family of Old Mortality are 
extraordinary and interesting. 

His son, John Paterson, who is mentioned in the In- 
troduction by Sir W. Scott as having settled at Balti- 
more in America, made a large fortune there. He had 
a son, who married an American lady, Marianne, daugh- 
ter of Richard Caton, Esq. of the U. S. of America. She 
survived him, and afterwards intermarried with the late 
Marquis Wellesley, being his second wife. A daugh- 
ter of this son of John Paterson was married to Jerome 
Bonaparte, and after her separation from him wedded/ 
Monsieur Serraier, the French Consul at Baltimore. 

What would Old Mortality have said, as he pored 
among the neglected grave-stones in Scotland, had he 
foreseen that the widow of his grandson was to become 
an English Marchioness, sister-in-law of the Duke of 
Wellington, and his granddaughter, Queen of West- 
phalia, and sister-in-law of the j£mperor Napoleon. 

P. A. H. 

January, 1853. 



Shakespearean Emendations. — As considerable 
interest seems to have been excited by a volume re- 
cently published by Mr. Payne Collier, which appears 
to contain many happy corrections of corrupted pas- 
sages in Shakespeare, a C4>untry customer, who lives at 
a distance from Public Libraries, and has no means of 
consulting the Early Editions, would feel much obliged 
if Mr. W illis, or any of his intelligent friends, could 
give him some information respecting the volume, and 
the extent of the corrections. It would appear that 
we now, for the first time, possess the means of restoring 
the text of our immortal Bard to its integrity. Do any 
of these emendations appear in the early editions ? and 
have any been supplied or guessed at by recent com- 
mentators ? If the former question be answered in the 
negative, this is an event in Literary History which 
rivals any of D'Israeli's ** Curiosities.*' Q. E. D. 

Yorkshire Wolds, January 14tb. 



Coined Words.— "llie liberty of coining words 
ought to be used with great modesty. Horace, they 
say, gave but two, and Virgil only one to the Latin 
tongue, which was squeamish enough not to swallow 
those, even from such nands, without reluctance." See 
Sketches or Essays on Various Subjects by Launcclot 
Temple, Esq. p. 157, in the first volume of " Miscella- 
nies by John Armstrong, M.D. 2 vols. I2mo. Dublin, 
1770." 

Query — The words coined by Horace and Virril. 

In the preface, p. iv. the author says, "He has 
always most heartily despised the opinion of the Mobi- 
lity*'— and again at p. 156, ** It is the easiest thing 
imaginable to coin words. The most ignorant of the 
Mobility are apt to do it every day, and are laughed at 
for^."— Who coined Mobility? 

A. S. 
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• Kino Charleses Restoration. 

Enffland*9 Gloriout change by calling home King Charles 

II. folio, 1660. 
Britain' 9 Triumph for her unparalleled deliverance, 4 to. 

1660. 
England's Joy for the coming in of Charles TI. 
J\f the King upon his Majesty's return by a person qf 

honor, folio, 1660. 
A Glimpse qf Joy for the happy restoring of the King's 
Majesty, or the Devoirs of a nameless poet, folio, 1660. 
A noble salutation and a faithful greeting unto thee, 
Charles Stewart, who art now proclaimed King ofEng^ 
land, ^c.from George Fox the Younger, 4to. 1660. 
The Subfeet's desire to see King Charles his safe arrival, 
folio, 1660. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the ballads 
and broadsides which were the first fruits of the Resto- 
ration. King Charles arrived in London, 29th May, 
1660, the anniversary of his birthday. The people vied 
with each other in their demonstrations of joy. Charles's 
sarcasm on their weathercock enthusiasm is well known. 
** It must have been his own fault be had been so long 
absent, since every one was so unanimous in welcoming 
his return.'' Perhaps the most curious ballad on the 
subject is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. It is 
entitled " Win at first, Lose at last, or a New Game at 
Cards, wherein the King recovered his Crown and 
Traitors lost their heads. To the tune of, Ye gallants 
that delight to play.'* 

** Ye merry hearts that love to play 
At cards, see who bath won the day. 
You that once did sadly sing 
The Knave of Clubs hath won the King, 
Now more happy times you have 
The King hath overcome the Knave. 
Not long ago a game was played, 
When three crowns as the stake was laid ; 
England bad no cause to boast, 
Knaves won that which Kings had lost, 
Coaches gave the way to carts 
And clubs were better cards than hearts*'. 
And after comparing the whole of the civil disturbances 
that ensued to the m vsteries of a eame at cai'ds in which 
the Presbyterians had the deal ; the army swearing they 
would cut, Cromwell's unlucky son — 
'' poor silly Dicki 
Played awhile but lost the trick." 
Then the King's party resolved to save the stakes or 
lose their lives, and when General Monk, who was ac- 
cused of foul play — 

" did understand 
The Rump were peeping in his hnnd^ 
He wisely kept his cards from sight, 
Which pat the Rump into a fright. 
He saw how many were betrayed, 
That shewed tiieir cards before they played." 
Till at the close of the game they turned the " King 
of Hearts," which made— 

'* all loyal subjects sing, 
Farewell Knaves and welcome King.'^ 



Old Cookery Books.— Who was W. M the author 
of The Queen's Closet opened, 12mo. London, 1668? 
This curious production is divided into three parts. The 
first contains 7%^ Pearl qf Practice, being accurate, 
physical, and chyrurgical receipts. The second is T?te 
Queen's Delight, or the Art of Preserving, Candying, 
&c. The third is TJie Complete Cook, " which," says 
the author, W. M. ** hath had a general reception tra- 
velling up and down the kingdom, and, like the good 
Samaritan, giving comfort to all it met." Some of the 
quaint receipts of our ancestors will excite a smile. We 
are gravely informed that the tooth of a dead man 
carried about with one, presently suppresses the tooth- 
ache. 

*' For redness and shining of the nose, take a fair linen 
cloth, and in the morning lay it over the grass, and draw it 
over till it be wet with dew, then wring it out into a dish, 
and wet the face therewith as often as you please. As you 
wet, let it dry in. May dew is the best." 

Lady Goring's water for an ague, &c. was thus de- 
lectably compounded : 

'* Take the dung of a horse when it is new made, mingle 
it well with beer, and a little ginger, and a good quantity 
of treacle, and distil in an ordinary still ; give of tiiis a 
pretty draught to drink." 

A medicine for the plague that the Lord Mayor had 
of the Queen. 

" Take of sage elder and red bramble leaves a little 
handful, stamp and bruise them together through a cloth, 
with a quart of white wine, then take a quantity of white 
wine rinegar and mingle all together. Drink thereof, 
morning and night, a spoonful nine days together, and you 
shall be whole. There is no medicine more excellent than 
this, when the sore doth appear, then to take a cock chick 
and pull it, and hold it to the sore, and it will gape and 
labour for life, and in the end die. Then take another, and 
so long as any one do die, for when the poison is quite 
drawn out, the chick will live, the sore presently will assuage, 
and the party recover. Mr. Wiulour proved this upon one 
qfhis oivn children, the thirteenth chick died, the fourteenth 
lived, and the party cured." 

We do not know the wonderful virtues and properties 
of the »* Oil of Snf allows," however, it seems to be com- 
posed of as many ingredients as the witches' cauldron 
in Macbeth. 

Take swallows as many as you can get (ten or twelve at 
the least). [This almost rivals Mrs. Glassa's directions 
about catching your hare ;] put them quick into a mortar, 
and put to them lavender, cotton, spike, camomile, knot 
grass, ribwort, balm, valerian, rosemary tops, woodbine tops, 
strings of vines, French mallows, plaintain, walnut leaves, 
violet leaves, brook lime, mother of time, &c. &c. &c. 
put a quart of neat's foot oil, beat with cloves, and put them 
all together in an earthem pot, stopt so close with a piece 
of dough that no air can escape, set them nine days in a 
cellar, boil them six or eight hours on the fire, but first put 
in half a pound of wax, and a pint of salad oil, and strain 
them through a linen doth." 
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Space will not allow us, or we would have initiated 
our readers into all the mysteries of concocting " Hv- 
pocras, cordial water, and damnable hum," besides the 
Countess of Rutland's receipt for making a rare Banbury 
cake, and my Lord Conway's for amber puddings. 
Dainty cheer we warrant for the cavalier gourmands 
of the day, and tempting enough to have converted the 
veriest Puritan, who, as Hudibras sings, would 

Quarrel with mince pies and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend plum porridge. 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard thro' the nose. 



The Number Nine. — Can any of your readers adduce 
cause why the number nine should be held in such 
cabalistic repute ? In our own creed of popular supersti- 
tion, it appears to take the place held by the mystic 
seven in biblical and classical literature. It is still pretty 

§enerally believed among the uneducated community, 
[lat every nine years some great change takes place 
in a man's life, and the square (81) constitutes, as 
all your readers are aware, the grand climacteric, 
which once passed, there is no knowing where a 
person may stop. In the Holy Wells, which still 
retain that designation in many of our villages, it 
was customary to dip the afflicted nine times for nine 
mornings successively, and the number is still the great 
feature in all rural remedies and charms, The eleventh 
chapter of Master Heydon's curious "Holy Guide," 
Tjond. 1662, treats of the various properties of this won- 
derful figure, " how that by nine Julius Csesar called up 
spirits, and did what he pleased : how G aileron, by 
nine, went invisible, and had the society of a familiar 
genius," and divers other notable instances no less won- 
derful than veracious. The familiar phrase, " a nine 
day's wonder,'' and the nine lives popularly allowed to 
the race feline, dre every-day instances of its use. 

Hoping that some of your learned correspondents will 
be kind enough to open their ** varied stores" upon this 
interesting subject. 

V.T. 



Inquiet. — Can you give me any information respecting 
the author of a very curious pamphlet, entitled, ** (Oc- 
casional Reflections in a Journey from London to Nor- 
wich and Cambridge," Lond. 1711. It is written so 
much in Sterne's style, that I should say he must have 
been acquainted with it. Take the following short 
specimen. 

" April 17* Chelmsford. Fleas, a cheating landlady, 
and a large church. 

" 18. Colchester. — Here I took my leave of Oysters for 
the season, and of the honse for ever. 

** 29. finrroughs. — Stepping into the kitchen I saw the 
mistress of the house nursing some young chickens. I was 
pleased at the sight, and commended her good nature. But 
the old cock who stood upon the threshold crowed and 
bade me look in the kettle that was hanging over the fire ; 
where 1 saw bis consort hen, the mother of them cookiog for 



mine hostess' dinner. This shewed to where her charity was 
directed, and gave me other thoughts of the action. 

** May 5. — Brund. The two pretty daughters considered 
the reckoning was well enough." 

P. Y. 

Heraldicus wishes to be informed where Bradshaw 
the Regicide was born ; also the exact date of his birth, 
and whether he was married, and had issue. 



Catesbt. — I am collecting materials for a biography 
of William Catesby, minister of the crookbacked Richard 
III., and Speaker of the House of Commons, whom 
Shakespeare has * damned to everlasting fame.' Can 
any of your readers assist me ? He is evidently alluded 
to in the well known distich— 

"The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell our dog. 
Rule all England under the hog/' 

and for which political squib the luckless author was 
hanged, beheaded and quartered on Tower Hill. 

J. C. M. 
Conisborough, Yorkshire. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. Willis begs to express his acknowledgments for the 
numerous interesting communications which have been for- 
warded to him, and will feel obliged by the receipt of any 
original articles on subjects, either of a literary or an anti- 
quarian nature. Woodcuts, illustrative of subjects requir- 
ing them, will be executed at his expense. 

All communications intended for insertion in the " Cur^ 
rent Notes,'* must oe accompanied by the Writer's real 
name and address, which are merely required as a guarantee 
of his good faith, and not for publication, except at his 
desire. 



Bavort, M. Paris, Publisher of reprints of English Lite- 
rature. Lately. 
BoRTHWicK, Peter. Late manager of the Morning Post. 

18th December, 1862. At Brompton. 
Caulfielu, Lieutenant-General, M.P. Letters on India 

and Afighan War. Lately. 
Dalton, John S. Conductor of the Bankers' Magazine. 

Aged 36. 
Forrest, Robert. Sculptor, of Edinburgh. 30th Dec. 

1852. Aged 63. 
Greenhouoh, Horatio. Sculptor. At Boston, U.S. 18th 

December, 1852. 
Haynes, D. F. Author of Romance of the Forest. 

November 11, 1852. 
HoncsoN, Francis, Rev. B. D. Provost of Eton College. 

Poetry and Translation of Juvenal. 29th December. 

Aged 72. 
Scott, Walter Scott Lockhart. Aged 27. Only surviving 

male descendant of the au hor of Waverley. 
Stephens, James Francis, F.L.S. Author of many 

e&teemed Entomological Works. Kennington. Dec. 

22, 1852. Aged 61. 
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Will. Fuller thb Impostor. 

Will. Fuller was the Princeof English rogues— the 
Beau Brummel of swindlers. He could concoct a plot 
with Titus Oates, or pen a pamphlet with any Oruh 
Street scribbler, talk like a lord, dress like a man of 
quality, and withal defraud a creditor or ease a gentle- 
man of his superfluous cash, with that genteel air and 
modest assurance which is characteristic of great genius. 
He was the gentleman Harrington of his day.— He dis- 
dained to rob; 'twas Tulgar — he swindled. He had a 
soul above the light-fingered gentry who dive into other 
men's pockets, or the dashing vulgar highwayman who 
pistol in hand demands your purse or your lite ; he was 
a man of tact and fashion, had a laced suit and a fault- 
less equipage, talked of Court and his influence with 
Government, and so dazzled and fascinated his victim, 
as a snake charms a poor fluttering bird ;— he looked so 
glittering and distinguished ; his tale was so plausible — 
he fed him awhile on false hopes and flattering ex- 
pectations of the services he could render or *the 
place' he could obtain ; then in an unguarded moment 
borrowed all his money and— bolted. His adventures 
rival those of Guzman d'Alfarache or the German 
Princess. His autobiograohy is perhaps one of the 
most curious books on recora ;— full of adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, intrigues with Government, scenes at 
Court, travels, plots, and we blush to confess it, we are 
afraid— of lies. It was written when he was in 
'durance vile,' and although he professes to be very 
penitent and record all his numerous * peccadilloes,' he 
writes with an air of injured innocence, as if he was a 
most 01-used individual; the unfortunate victim of 
others* misdeeds and of some unmerited persecution. 

He relates that his father was a grazier, and son of 
Dr. Thomas Fuller. Little did that Teamed divine ever 
dream he should have a grandchild destined to be one of 
• the Worthies' of the pillory, and prefer the Profane 
to the Hof^ StMte ! Our hero was bom at Milton in 
Kent, 1670. He was a forward youth. •• Very famous 
for dancing, and courted at all balls and weddings where 
people of fashion were." At length he ^ra» persuaded by 
nis guardian to visit Ijondon, and was apprenticed to one 
Hartley, a skinner, in Shoe Lane. However hb genius 
soare<l above the shop. He did not like *' being in com- 
pany with a parcel of silly unpolished fellows, cutting 
beaver and coney skins." At this time too he found hb 
way to Somerset House, and went secretly to hear mass 
at the chapel, treasured up little pictures and a crucifix 
in his ben-room, and prayed for hours together. He 
was soon corrapted. His master, a drunken fellow, too 
fond of taverns and " The Horn" in Fleet Street, forced 
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him to drink and then sent him home to wheedle money 
out of the "old woman" to pay the score. On one occa- 
sion thb worthy was drunk two nights and two days. 
The reckoning came to seven or eight pounds. Will was 
sent with the usual message that his master %vas in 
prison. Hb mistress was suspicious, but sent the money 
under the escort of an old maid *• who loved burnt claret 
dearly." Will took advantage of the enemy's weak 
point, plied her with the insidious liquid, bore off the 
money, and liberated his master. After numerous pranks, 
arrived the interesting crbis in hb fate — * the tide which 
taken at the flood was to lead on to fortune.' He left 
hb master. His enemies say he ran away^ he himself 
says he had leave to go away. We will not stop to dis- 
cuss trifles, but pass on until he was retained as page to 
Lady Melfort, where, like all Court pages from the time 
of Gil Bias, he was dressed in fine ciotlies and occupied 
his time in delivering * compliments,' listening at key- 
holes, and bearing * my Laily's' train. However, he was 
faithful. To hb honour be it recorded, he was sent with 
an open letter and did not read it. Matters thus pro- 
ceeded swimmingly until news arrived of the Prince of 
Grangers preparations, and the Royal Family meditated 
flight. 

We have not space for the Queen's escape •* in a 
coach to Northfleet and so on board a yacht with the 
Count de Lazon.** At Calais pier the Custom House 
officer came on board, and witn a French air compli- 
mented the ladies and gentlemen and offered to kiss * the 
child,' (the infant Prince). When told it was the Queen, 
he turned pale as death and falling on hb knees begged 
pardon for his presumption. Tne poor Queen said, 
weeping, "She was no more a queen, but came there for 
refuge and protection." 

A curious story is related of the flight of King 
James, and his being taken out of a fisher boat near 
Feversham in Kent, in company of Sir Edward Hales. 
** The King did much complain of his usage at Fever- 
sham where one Hunt, a fishf rman, thrust hb hand into hb 
Majesty's breeches, and took out of his pocket more than 
100 guineas, a small gold cniciiix which was Edward the 
ConfiBssor's, and iu this a small piece of wood supposed to 
be a piece of the crods on which our Blessed Saviour was 
crucified ; the loss of this troubled the King extremely, for 
by some means it was so lost as not to be had again, tho' 
much money was offered to any who could produce it. The 
King frequently would laughing tell how they served him, 
at first taking him out of the boat : for it seems the rabble 
knew Sir Edward Hales, and the King was the most in- 
diflRerently dressed among them, having a pair of short 
boots on, but the rest had none. The fellows were so civil 
to Sir Edward Hales, and the others, as to carry them on 
their backs through the mud, for the boat lay some db- 
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tance from the dry ground, but as for the King they took 
him for an old priest, and Sir Edward desiring them to 
bring that gentleman also, they cried D— him for an old 
D — he has boots on, let him come himself ; and so the 
King with much ado waded through the mud. His Ma- 
jesty had in his pocket a pair of very large diamond 
buttons for his shirt sleeves, which one of the fellows taking 
from him cried out, * See this old fop carries glass buttons 
about him, and flung them on the ground, but the King 
who knew their value, took them up again, remembering 
that so it was to cast pearl before swine/' When the King 
was at Rochester, he remarked with a smile : *' Among his 
own guards there was hardly one to be seen at mass, but he 
was then under the Prince of Orange's Dutch Guards, and 
about one half of them were seen with their books and 
beads very devout at mass." 

Will. Fuller proceeds to relate how he was employed in 
the Queen's service, despatched with letters to and from 
England, and risked his valuable neck in the Jacobite 
cause. On one occasion he embarked near the Tower, but 
** Being observed by some busy fellows the ship was stopt 
and all the passengers brought back and landed at St. 
Catherine's under a guard to be conveyed to the 1 ower ; 
and the hellish mob of the place being in an uproar cried 
out, 'Jesuits, Papists, Devils, Bloodsuckers, Murderers, 
and what not, and so pelted us with dirt, turnip tops, and 
all manner of filth, that before we came to the Tower, both 
men and women were in such a pickle that we could hardly 
be known or seen what we were made of, only as we bad 
life we might otherwise be taken for a dumb St. Taffy on 
the first day of March.' 

We must pass over all these exciting adventures and 
stirring inci<lents. One doubt only crosses our minds, 
Are they quite true ? He tells us how he paid fifty 
guineas for a sailing vessel, and disguising himself in a 
second-hand suit of sea clothes, besmeared his hands 
and face with pitch, tar, and dirt, and took post to St. 
Germains, where he " had the honour to kiss their 
Majestii^s han(l\ and ivas thanked for his care and 
faithful service." He proceeds to relate how he waited 
on the Queen, who " Commanded me to go with my 
Lord Walgrave to the Fi-ench King, to whom his Lord- 
ship did me the honour to present me, telling his most 
Christian Majesty that I was the young me$senger who had 
so often been betwixt France and England upon the 
Queen's errands. My Lord Walgrave gave the French 
King the contents of the papers I brought over, who was 
well pleased therewith and gave me 500 pistoles out of 
his cabinet rolled up in papers, being 100 in each roll. / 
had the favour to kite hie hand and his promise qf future 
favours. This gave me great encouragement, and I mat- 
tered not what hazards 1 ran to serve the King and 
Queen, and truly had I been wiser, I think I should hardly 
have ventured so boldly as many times I did." 

At Bristol he was carried before a Justice of the Peace, 
who caused him to be searched, but " My papers were 
too secure for him to find out, some being in keys, others 
made up in the hioulds of my buttons and so covered over 
with silk or silver which I wore on my clothes ; and some 
letters I had S3wed up in my boots within the linings." 
Tiie good natured Judge was easily led off the right scent, 
and invited him to dinner. A laughable description ensues 



of Father Corker, a monk employed on the same errand as 
himself. '* The Rev. Gentleman was accoutred more like a 
dragoon than a ghostly father, having on . him a red coat 
with a swinging belt about a foot broad about his waist, a 
terrible large long sword, a campalgne wig and a laced hat, 
and he looked most furiously.'' 

A dozen times did our hero cross the Channel on his 
hazardous mission, when one night coming out of a 
tavern, he was recognised by his old guardian Harflet, 
and his nephew, Msyor Kitchel, " both mighty zealous 
for King William." They hurried him off to Lord 
Shrewsbury who ineffectuadly tried to pump him ; Dr. 
Tillotson was more fortunate. He ' converted* him and 
persuaded him to turn informer. The Queen*s kind- 
ness, the French King's pistoles— all were forgot ; like 
Judas he betrayed his master. For this purpose he was 
furnished with money and a pass to France, and visited 
his old friends who received him as kindly as ever. His 
heart sank at his own treachery, and he was forced to 
" make himself half drunk whenever he appeared on 
business." The varlet knew he richly deserved a halter, 
and to smooth his conscience at last hit upon this notable 
expedient : " I resolved to keep a strict fa^t three days to- 
gether, to spend all the time I could in devotion ; after this 
was done to put two names, James and William, in a book, 
to blindfold myself and then4ay the book down, afterwards 
walk three times round the room, then take the book up and 
shake it, and that name which fell nearest to me, the king I 
would serve ; and doing this, William fell as close to me 
as might be." He summoned up courage at this propi- 
tious omen ; and placed the Queen's letters in Lord 
Shrewsbury's hand, who copied and then forwarded 
them to their owners. His roguery, however, did not 
meet with the success he anticipated, as he feelingly 
exclaims, — '* Had I been wise I might have made my 
own fortune, but I found the game and others got it.'' 

He now prosecuted the honourable vocation of an in- 
former in good earnest, but was still well received at St. 
Germains by the Queen, who "did not in the least 
imagine that King William had seen the papers he 
brought her.*' He stayed some weeks diverting himself 
" wiwi Mr. Abel the famous singer, and several other 
bright sparks about Court.'* One day Father Sabran, 
his old confessor, sent for him in great haste. •* As 
we were alone, ' alas, my child,' says he, ' what have yon 
done ? I have a letter here from England ( upon which 
words I presently imagined I was discovered, and standing 
very mute in no small concern to hear him proceed) by 
which,' says he, * I understand yon are grown a great 
drinker.' Oh 1 thinks I, if this be all, I matter not ; then he 
gave me ghostly advice which 1 received with a pensive look, 
for 1 was uot easily recovered from the fright he put me in." 
This seems to have been his last qualm of conscience, 
henceforth he makes no shame of his treachery, and 
relates with the utmost ^sanfffroid*ho\r he** contracted 
a sincere friendship'* with a Mr. Crone, who was 
afterwards tried and condemned chiefly on his evidence, 
" though 1 was mightif sorry for my friend as a 
friend.*"* Patriotism we suppose had sterner duties to 
perform. 
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Upon his return to England he gave up his letters as 
before, and taught King William how to write with 
invisible ink : at which invaluable receipt that^phleg- 
matic Dutchman expressed considerable wonderment. 

He now became extravagant, gave rich liveries, kept 
several servants, followed the fashion, and ran into debt. 
Every ball night he attended the play, and set up a coach. 
The upshot was, he was arrestetl, carried to a sponging 
house, took lodgings in Ax Yard within the Rules *of 
the Bench,' and was secure from * Bums.' Here he be- 
came acquainted with the famotis Titus Oates; and 
the two worthies grew very intimate. He turned Whig 
and a dealer in plots ; and ** if that trade had hot been 
overdone" might have reaped a profitable harvest. He 
was introduce to a Mr. Tutchin, a worthy scribbler, 
much addicted to wearing dirty linen and borrowing 
half-crowns. The rest of the confraternity with 
whom he at this period associated, were of a similar 
stamp. Fuller has drawn them all in broad colours, — 
"Mr. Tutchin never had any religion that bis aoqaain- 
tance could discern, since his sentence to be wbipt in every 
market town in Dorsetshire. Sir J. Savile was an Atheist. 
Prime went to Church for fashion sake. Murray had seldom 
either mone^ or religion. Robin would rather sit and tell 
news every Sunday at the Temple Coffee House than hear 
the best sermon in England. '4 

Under such tuition he rapidly improved in Whig 
principles and publishing sixpenny pamphlets. His 
most notable performances in this line were — 

•• A Brief Discovery of the true mother of the Prince of 
Wales, by W. Fuller, Grent. sometime page of honour to 
the late Queen in France." 

*' A Further Conflrmation, &c to which is added the 
Author's Vindication of himself." 

"Twenty-six Depositions of Persons of Quality with 
Letters of the late Queen, proving the whole management 
of the supposititious birth, &c." 

*' A full Demonstration that the pretended Prince of 
Wales was the son of Mrs. Grey." 

"In 16*96, his assurance," says Noble, "arrived at 
such a height that he sent a letter to the Speaker, pre- 
tending that no person had been more actively engaged 
with Sir John Fenwick than himself, but his character 
was so notoriously bad, the House would not suffer it 
to be read." He had the impudence, however, to pub- 
lish a narrative of the affair, entitled, " An Appeal to 
both Houses of Parliament.'' At last " hb misdeeds 
overflow ;" he published " Original Letters of the late 
King to his greatest friends in England, with the Depo- 
sitions of Thos. Jones and Thos. VVitherington, Esqs.*' 
It was a lie from beginning to end, but it was playing 
with edged tools when he trifled with Parliament. He 
was peremptorily ordered to produce Mr. Jones — a Mrs. 
Harris who never appears — *he is one day at Rich- 
mond,' or * gone into the country,' • in town on Sunday 
last,' then * at a friend's house ten miles ofi^' * will be in 
town next week.' — Poor Fuller shuffled and prevari- 
cated, and wrote evasive letters to the Speaker ; but all 
to no purpose. He was convicted as an impostor and 
sentenced " to go to all the Courts in Westminster with 



a paper pinned in his hat expressing his crime, to stand 
three times in the pillory, be sent to Bridewell, aiul 
there be whipt and kept to hard labour until the secor.d 
day of next term, and to bo fisicil 10,000 narks." 

" Never,'' exclaims Fuller, *' was man amongst 
Turks or barbarians known to be worse used." At 
Temple Bar he was stifled with dirt, filth and rotten 
eggs, his eve was nearly knocke<l out, and he was bruise<l 
•from head to heel.' He was confined in the common 
side of the Queen's Bench, and " lodged under ground 
in a close nauseous hole such as a gentleman would 
hardly put a dog in.'' • " We have no air," he mourn- 
fully exclaims, " nor is there anything but misery to 
be seen, which makes me with holy Job cry out, ' rity 
me, pity me, ye my friends.' " 

In a pamphlet which appeared in 1704 entitle<l "Tlie 
Sincere and Hearty Confession of Mr. W. Fuller," this 
rival of Defoe in invention acknowletlges the tale about 
Mrs. Grey, &c. was utterly false, and merely done to 
get money. He humbly confesses " he. so got lies by 
rote they became habitual to him," professes to be very 
penitent, and ends by bogging to be allowed the sacra- 
ment. He remained in prison till 1716, and beguiled 
the time by cheating his fellow prisoners, and publishing 
an improved version of his life. When Harley Earl of 
Oxford was committed to the Tower, Fuller had his re- 
venge. That nobleman had examined him, when 
Speaker of the House, and Fuller now addressed him a 
letter, professing to pity his misfortune but in reality 
exulting at his disgrace, and hinting that he had re- 
ceived French gold. In another letter he cxpose<l his 
old friend Tutchin — then a dignified editor of " The 
Observatory 

After fifteen years confinement, he obtained leave to 
live within the Kules. The pillory and hemp-block had 
not effected his reformation, and this prwligy still con- 
tinued his old course of villany with undiminished suc- 
cess until 1717; when we find William Fuller was 
indicted for a misdemeanor in cheating Richard Jones 
of XI 8. .5.?. Tlie prosecutor deposed that the prisoner 
pretended he was Lieutcnant-General of the Tower, and 
Warden of the Mint, and promised he would help him 
to a storekeeper's place, &c. It was the old talc. The 
Court asked the prosecutor how he could suffer himself 
to be imposed on ; he replied, " he thought himself 
bewitched." A second indictment followed. Fuller was 
found guilty and sentenced to two years imprisonment, 
and a fine of fifty pounds. This is the last scene I find 
recorded of his eventful history. His Life appeared in 
1701, and greatly improved in 1703. He was also the 
author of two other pamphlets, which I have not seen, 
" The Trip to Hampshire and Flanders," and " The 
Tory'is LooRing Glass." 

Inquiry. — Where was Sir Walter Ralegh buried ? 
Herald icus. 

Gilbert White of Selbornk.~-Is there any por- 
trait of this well-known naturalist in existence? 

E. 
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Unpublished Poems. — Some years since a friend 
allowed me to take a copy of ** Lines addressed to Lord 
Byron, by a Lady, in answer to the Bride of Abydos," 
commencing : 

" KnowSt tboQ the land of the mountain and flood. 
Where the pines of the forest for ages have stood ; 
Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the storm. 
And her young ones are nurst on the high Caimgorm ?" 

I believe that I never completed the copv, so that al- 
though I have more lines, I should be glad to obtain, in 
" Current Notes,*' the entire poem. 

At the same time, allow roe to ask, whether any one 
can give me a copy of some lines by I^ady Dnfferin, 
(then The Honourable Mrs. Blackwood], or can refer me 
to a published copy of them? The lines are called, 
** Had you ever a Cousin, Tom ?" The first verse is as 
follows, 80 far as I can remember : 

Had yoQ ever a cousin, Tom ? 

And that cousin happened to sing, 
Sisters we have by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin 's a different thing : 
And if you ever kissed her, Tom, 

But let that be a secret between us, 
Your lips will be all of a blister, Tom, 
For 'tis not of the sisterly genus. 
As an exchange— I wish it were better — I send an 
Enigma which I sketched a few years ago for the 
amusement of a little knot of friends, who u^d each to 
contribute something when we met at breakfast, in 
some " blythe days" at Oxford. 

Enigma. 
i am a singular character, so indefinite in my na- 
ture, that to define me requires a chance of form. I 
delight in anomalies and contrasts more than in consis- 
tency and truth. I ever take refuge in falsehood, yet 
my name is one of the first taught to lisping childhood. 
Though I am neither mind nor conscience, and know not 
love, my throne is the centre of the heart of every crea- 
ture livmg. I am totally independent of opinions, and 
can stand without support. In Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica I have made a considerable figure ; and all states- 
men are generally indebted to me for name, fame, and 
reputation. The Jews estimate my value one thousand 
fold higher than the Gentiles, yet I have no share in 
either of them. Partaking of the nature of platina, I 
abhor gold, silver, tin and copper, yet without me amal- 
gamation is impossible. I disavow modesty, and am not 
deficient in brass. I l)elong not to brutes, but am as 
essential to man as his soiu ; and yet without me, the 
Church has appeared content to receive every member 
into her fold. 

Felthah. 

Inqdirt. — A Subscriber wishes to know who is the 
author of the Ode beginning thus : — 

Descend, ye nine, descend and sing, 
The breathing instrument inspire ; 
Awake to life each silent string, 
And strike the sounding lyre ! 



A Mayor tossed in a Blanket. — " The Muses* 
Farewell to Popery and Slavery," 1690, contains " A 
New Song of the Mayor being tossed in a Blanket in 
the North," to the tune of " Packington's Poimd." 

From the farthermost part of the North we have news 
Of a man of some note that received an abuse, 
For a Dog to be toes'd in a Blanket, 'tis known ; 
But, alas, what is that to the Mayor of a Town ? 

For a great Magistrate 

To be used at that rate. 

All the world mast allow 

Is a very hard fate. 
Ah ! is it not strange? Amongst wonders we rank it, 
That a Mayor of a Town should be toss'd in a Blanket ? 
Had a drunken Tom Tinker the penance received. 
Or a Vintner for stumming his Wine, who 'd have griev'd ? 
Had they bolted a Baker for making* light bread, 
Or a Taylor for snipping a yard for a shred. 

Had it been bat a Tapster 

For nicking and frothing, 

We 'd been contented 

To take it for nothing. 
But as the case stands, who, alas I don*t resent it ? 
And wish, now 'tis done, that it might be prevented ? 

Another Ballad, to the same tune, is called, " Fum- 
bumbis, or the North Countv^ Mayor," and commences : 
I sing of no heretic Turk or of Tartar, 
But a suffering Mayor who may pass for a martyr ; 
For a story so tragic was never yet told 
By Fox, or by Stow, those authors of old. 
How a vile Lansprezado 
Did a Mayor bastinado ; 
And play'd him a trick worse than a strapado. 
Oh, Mayor I Mayor ! thou bad'st better never tran- 

sub'd, 
Than thus to be toss'd in a Blanket and drub'd. 
Perhaps some of your North Country correspondents 
can explain the afiair, and inform me of the name of 
the luckless wight thus forced to undergo poor Sancho 



Panza's fate. 



A Bookworm. 



In the " Pills to Purge Melancholy" is a song 
commencing 

St. George, he was for fair England, 
St. Denis was for France ; 
Sing ^* Honi soit qui mal y pense !" 
I would have sent you the entire soncj, but like most 
of Tom D'Urfey's pieces, it is somewhat too ^oss for 
publication ; however, it contains the quotation inquired 
after in the last number of the •* Current Notes." 
** Brave Warwick's Guy, at dinner t'.me, challenged a 
Giant savage, 
And straight came out the unwieldy lout, brimful qf 
wrath and cabbaged* q^ Green. 

Odd NuHBERS.->In • Tlie Merry Wives of Windsor,' 
Falstaff says to Dame Quickly — " I hope good luck 
lies in odd numbers;— they say there is divinity in odd 
numbers either in nativity, chance, or death." What is 
the origin of this popular belief? Rdsticus 
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Bradshaw the Regicide. — Joannes Celestis for- 
wards a few particulars relative to Bradshaw which 
may be acceptable to Heraldicns. He was born at 
Marple Hall in Cheshire, and not in Derbyshire, as has 
been sometimes stated. The parish register of Stock- 
port contains the following entry, "John, the son of 
Henry Bradshaw, of MarpTe, baptized lOth December, 
1602/' Enclosed is a sketch of the house. 



minster, for a residence, and about £5000 in money, 
" to put himself in such an equipage and way of living as 
the dignity of the office which he held would require.*' 
His property, which consisted chiefly of estates which 
had belonged to the Royalists, was confiscated at the 
Restoration. 

Echard relates a singular story, which is highly 
characteristic of the man. " Being on his deathbed and 




Lord Campbell says he knows nothing of his early 
career ; however, it appears from his "Will" that he 
was educated at Bunbury and Middleton Schools, and 
" in thankfull acknowledgment of the same,** bequeathed 
an annuity to the masters and ushers thereof. For many 
years he was an inhabitant of Congleton, practised as 
a barrister there, was made mayor in 1637 and after- 
wards high steward, and counsel for the borough, for 
which he received a quarterly salary. See Lysons* 
* Magna Britannia.** 

He married Mary the daughter of Thomas Marbury, 
of Marbury, and died without issue, 1659. By a codicil 
to his " Will*' he left Milton ten pounds. 

" Bradshaw,** says Granger, " nad the peculiar in- 
famy of being the only man that ever sat in judgment 
upon his sovereign.** He was well fee'd for his ser- 
vices on the occasion, the Parliament made him a 
present of Summer Hill, a pretty seat of the Earl of St. 
Albans (worth £1000 a-year, says Walker in his " His- 
tory of Independency.*') He had also Lord Cottington*s 
estate in Wiltshire, the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and the office of President of the Council. 
Clarendon says he had also the Dean*s House at West- 



advised by a gentleman to examine himself about the 
matter of the King's death, he answered that if it were 
to do atrain he would be the first man that should do 
it.'* ^ 

The hat, a thick big-crowned beaver lined with plated 
steel, which Bradshaw wore at the trial, is still preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, with a curious in- 
scription. 

In the British Museum are several pamphlets penned 
with bitter feelings of exultation at his death in 165d; 
they do not possess any particular merit, and are only 
curious as an illustration of the execration in which his 
memory was held by the Royalists. 



The Rev. Joseph Spence, the friend of Pope, and 
author of 'the Polymetis,' * Anecdotes of Books and 
Men,* • An Essay on the Odyssey,' &c. penned most of 
his compositions at Byfleet, and was drowned in a canal, 
in his garden there, Aueust 1768. Can any of your 
readers inform me where he was born? w F P 

Wandsworth, Feb. Ist. 
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Henry op Oatlands.— Of Henry of Oatlands, the 
youngest son of King Charles 1st, a curious story is re- 
lated by Dr. South, in a marginal note to one of his Dis- 
courses on Covctousness. " A certain Lawyer, a great 
confident of the rebels in the time of their reign, upon a 
consult, held amongst them, how to dispose of the Duke 
of Gloucester, then in their hands, with great gravity 
declared it for his opinion, * That they should bind him 
out to some good trade ; that so he might eat his bread 
honestly/ " South adds, that this extraordinary advice 
did not hinder him from being made a judge in the 
reign of King Charles the second. — " A practice not 
unusual in the courts of some princes to encourage and 
prefer their mortal enemies before their honest friends/' 
Who is the lawyer alluded to ? H B 

New Square, Lincoln's-lnn. 

RicEULRD Smith the Bibliomaniac. — Rusticus, 

f Current Notes, Dec p. 103), requests information re- 
ative to Richard Smith, the famous Bookworm of Little 
Moor fields. He was one of the best patrons of the book- 
sellers in the time of Charles II. Anthony k Wood says 

'* He was a person infinitely curious and inquisitive after 
books, and suffered nothing considerable to escape him that 
fell within the compass of his learning; desiring to be 
master of no more than he knew how to use. He was con- 
stantly known every day to walk his rounds among the 
booksellers' shops, (especially in Little Britain), and by his 
great skill and experience, he made choice of such books as 
were not obvious to every man's eye. He lived in times 
which ministered peculiar opportunities of meeting with 
books that were not every day brought into light, and few 
eminent libraries were bought where he had not the liberty 
to pick and choose." 

Smith had a fine collection of historical works, and was 
also ** a great collector of MSS. and delighted much to be 
poring over them. He collected abundance of pamphlets 
published at and before the Reformation, relating to eccle- 
.siastical affairs — the copies of some of them supposed to 
be then not extant, and therefore esteemed as choice as 
MSS. Nor was he the owner of this choice treasure of 
books as an idle possessor or did he barely turn over the 
leaves, but was a constant peruser of, and did generally 
collate them, observed the defects of impressions, the ill 
arts used by many and compared the difference of editions. 
Concerning which, he with great diligence and industry 
entered many memorable and very useful remarks upon his 
books with his own hand." 

He had ample means to gratify his passion for 
books. He was for many years Secondary of the Poultry 
Compter, a situation worth about £7(K) a year. This 
venerable old bibliomaniac died in 16*75, at the advanced 
age of 85, and was buried in Cripplegate Church. He 
wrote a curious obituary, (published by the Camden 
Society,) in which he carefully recorded the progress 
made by death in thinning the list of his friends, the 
booksellers— the Thorpes, the Rodds, and Paynes of 
their day. 

1634. February 22, died, Richard Wase, bookseller in 
Little Britain. 

1648. Died, Richard Clutterbuck, Stationer. 



1653. May 19, died, Christopher Meredith, Bookseller 
in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

1656* Dec. 11, Robert Bostock, Bookseller, suddenly in 
the street at Banbury. 

1658. Nov. 4, died, Legat, in Little Wood St. once 
Printer at Cambridge, since distempered in his senses. 

Nov. 25, died, Roger Norton, Printer, very poor. ' 

1659. May 5, died, Barnard Pollard, Bookseller, chiefly 
of Romances and Pamphlets, &c. 

1663. April 22, d. Thomas Robinson, Bookseller at 
Oxford, with a good report of an honest man. 

1665. John Jones, ez peste. 

Dec. 4, Peter Cole, Bookseller and Printer, hanged him- 
self in his warehouse in Leadenhall, reported to be distracted. 

March 20, d. Captain Luke Fawne, Bookseller) at " The 
Parrot" in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

1668. ,Died, Samuel Thompson, Bookseller in Duck 
Lane, a good husband and industrious man in his profession. 

1670. Nov. 3, obiit, Jacobus Allestry, Bibliopola. 

1671. Jany. 2, d. Cornelius Bee, Bookseller in Little 
Britain, buried Thursday at St Bartholomew's, without 
wine or wafers, only gloves and rosemary. 

After the decease of the worthy old bibliomaniac him- 
self, it was proposed to buy his library by public sub- 
scription, but eventually it fell into the hands of Chiswell, 
a bookseller in St. Paul's Churchyard, who printed a 
catalogue of the books and sold them by auction, " to 
the great reluctance of public-spirited men," 1682. The 
prices the Caxtons fetched would have made Dibdin 
heave a groan. «. d, 

Caxton's Chronicle of England « « « 3 6 
,, Mirrour of the World • • -50 
„ History of Jason . . .51 

„ Recueile of the Histories of Troy . 3 
„ Book of Good Manners . .20 

„ Game of Chess . . . • 13 
„ Vitas Patrum . . . .80 

„ Godfrey of Bullo^gne . . . 18 
„ Translation of Virgil's iEneides . 3 
,, Pilgrimage of the Soul; Chastising 
of God's Children ; Rule of St. 

Benet 5 

„ Translation of Cato . . .40 
f. Translation of the Knight of the 

Toure 5 

The Sale Catalogue with MS. prices annexed is now 
in the British Museum. 



Sacrilege. — In former numbers of the •* Current 
Notes" you have alluded to the spoliation and sacrilege 
committed in our churches. In Gregson's Fragmentu 
of Ltmcashire, printed 1817, is a sketch of an ancient 
Baptismal Font, at Walton Church, " From whence, 
(we are told), upon the erection of the present Font in 
1751, it was removed and degraded at a teat brfore the 
door qf a Public House, where it now lies reversed, and 
considerably sunk into the earth. The diameter is about 
three feet. It is of a circular plan, with six projecting 
panels, upon which, and the intervening compartments, 
some figures are rudely carved.'* Can any of your Archaeo- 
logical friends in Lancashire inform me what has become of 



this interesting relic ? 



Antiquart. 
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Numismatic Enquiries Answered. 

Permit me to reply to the queries of your four Nu- 
mismatic Correspondents, seriatim but briefly. 

" A Collector of Coins and Medals" is informed that 
the average price at auctions of the shilling of Oliver is 
about one guinea, if in fine preservation ; but if rubbed 
or worn, its value becomes seriously diminished. His 
copper piece must be a forgery, as no coin of the Pro- 
tector IS known having hb head on one side and his 
name on the other, as " il Collector, 4'^.'' describes it. 
His two copper Papal medals have very common re- 
verses, and are not worth more than one shilling each. 

The piece described by " S. J. T.'' is a St. Patrick*.^ 
Farthinfj, struck in Ireland in 164«2. St. Patrick is 
represented in the act of performing his famous exploit 
of banishing all the venomous reptiles out of ** Happy 
Erin/* for as the humourous Irish song has it, 

'* He frave the snakes and the toads a twist, 
And banished all the varmint." 

Halfjpence were also struck, composed, like the farthing, 
of mixed brass and copper ; but on them the Saint is 
represented preaching to a crowd of people, and behind 
him, instead of a church, is a shield charged with the 
arms of Dublin. 




One would scarcely have thought that "i4;f Old 
Coin-hunter'* would have been misled by Granger's 
odd mistake as to the Crown-piece of the Protector, and 
have occasion to ask, ** Is not this erroneous ?*' Certainly 
it is : West's Catalogue (Upcott's copy) is now before 
me, and I observe that on the third day s sale the set of 
Oliver's Silver Coins (the Dutch Ninepenny-piece being 
substituted for the Sixpence) sold for ^5. 7^ 6<i, the lot 
being numbered 66. Lot 67 was a Shilling, which sold 
for 165 6fl?. Lot 68, another Shilling, produced 14? 6(/. 
Lot 51, a Sixpence (a MS. note in my Catalogue says 
"also Dutch") £l. 12*. And in the third day's sale 
was a Half Crown, lot 32, which sold for £1. 12^. This 
comprised all the Silver Coins of Oliver that Mr. West 



The story of the "Baby Coin of Mary Queen of 
Scots," the fanciful invention of Miss Strickland, may 
be answered very briefly. The coin b a pennif, and the 
head of the Queen youthful, but not that of an infant. 
It is by no means rare, and is engraved in Lindsay's 
and CardonneVs works, and indeed in all other books 
relating to the Coinage of Scotland. The origin of the 
word bawbee may be found in the " Current Notes" for 



last June, p. 53. We doubt much whether " Baby" was 
a word even known to the Scotch in 1550. To this day 
it is never used by the lower classes who speak the Low- 
land Scotch dialect. R. B. wishes to know what may 
be the reverse of this coin ? It consists of a foliated 
cross, having a crown and a cinquefoil in alternate 
angles; Legend "Oppidum Edinburgi." Miss Strick- 
land is somewhat renowned for her Mcdallic inventions. 
In her Life of Mary of Este, the Queen of James II., 
she describes two Medals, one representing the King 
and Queen face toface^ and the other of the Queen 
alone with her double name of " Maria Beatrix^ — 
As the writer had been a Medal collector for 18 years, 
and had never seen or heard of such Medals, and knew 
that none such were engraved in any Medallic History, 
he was somewhat startled ; but inasmuch as the hvely 
authoress boldly added, " These Medals are preserved 
in the British Museum," and he could not suspect a lady 
of a fib, he went directly to the British Museum to see 
these rarities, and need scarcely add that his errand 
proved a fruitless one. -n at 

4th February, 1853. 

Irish Copper Tokens.— I have been a constant 
reader of your " Price Current," and feeling that it has 
done much service to literature, I regret to see any part 
of it occupied with useless matter. 

You have been led to incur the cost of engraving a 
Copper Token, (Price Current, Jan. 1853, p. 3), which 
is very abundant in Ireland, and which has been long 
published in the well-known work of " Simon on Irish 
Coins," plate 7, fig. 14-2. The forthcoming part of the 
Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Associa- 
tion contains a paper by Dr. Cane, of Kilkenny, 
which will furnish an answer to your correspondent 
S. J. T. The questions proposed in the article " Coins 
of Cromwell," (P. C. Jan. 1853, p. 3) prove your cor- 
respondent to be merely a collector, and utterly ignorant 
of Numismatics. I would readily inform him of the 
value of his possessions, but I do not consider that the 
" Price Current" should be used for such purpose. I 
take the liberty of suggesting, that before you put in 
type any queries respecting coins or medals, you should 
refer them to some competent authority to determine if 
they are worth printing. As to Irish Coins and Medals, 
I wiU be happy to assist you in the way I have suggested. 
Aquilla Smith, M.D. 

P.S. Simon the Medallist (P. C. page 3). The crown 
piece which sold for £68, was the celebrated " Petition 
Crown." Granger's note is not erroneous, ^ g 

121, Baggot Street, Dublin. 

HlQHWAYHEN IN THE SEVENTEENTH CeNTURY. — 

Can your readers give me any information relative to 
the following worthy, who is thus alluded to in a letter 
dated 1625, amongst the Bircii MSS. 

'* Mr. Clavell, a gentleman^ a knight's eldest «on, a great 
highway robber, and of posts, was, together with a soldier, 
h\s companion, arrai<^ned, condemned on Monday last, 
January 30th, at the King's Bench bar. He pleaded for 
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himself that he never had stricken or wonnded any man, 
never taken anything from their bodies, as rings, &c., never 
cot their girdles or saddles, or done them who he robbed 
any corporeal violence. He was with his companion re- 
prieved, and sent these following verses to the King for 
mercy, and hath obtained it : — " 

" ' I that hath robb'd so oft, am now bid stand — 
Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means. 1 never used men so, 
But, having ta'en their money, let them go. 
Yet must I die ? And is there no relief ? 
The King of Kings had mercy on a thief — 
So may our gracious King, too, if he please, 
Without his council, grant me a release ; 
God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy go beyond severity.' " 

Flogging in thi Armt. — I remember on the road 
leading to Charnwood, in Leicestershire, stood one of 
the old oaks of the forest. It was during the war time, 
when troops were stationed at Jjoughborough. Under 
its time-honoured branches the triangles were fixed, 
and the soldier*s back bared so often to receive the lash, 
that the people at last in detestation cut it down. I 
wish some of your antiquarian friends could point out 
the earliest instances on record in English history of 
flogging in the army, A Sexagenarian. 

Leicester, January 29. 

Thomas Gent.— In the last number of the " Notes" 
there is an interesting article on Thomas Gent, a well- 
known Yorkshire typographer and topographer, taken from 
his Autobiography, published by Thomas Tliorpe in 1832. 

At the close of the Life, the publisher states that 
Gent translated into English verse the "Reliquiae 
Eboracenses," by Dr. Heneage Dering, Dean of Ripon ; 
and that an inferior printed copy was in his nossession, 
intended probably as a proof. I should be glad if yqur 
correspondent could inform me whether it was published 
or not, as I never saw a copy, though I have for some 
years collected every work connected with Yorkshire 
topoCTaphy ; if not published, what has become of the 
proof? If Gent's translation is even a mcxjerate one, it 
would form a curious and interesting addition to York- 
shire literature. The original work being in Latin verse, 
few people are acquainted with it ; from its want of 
success on that account, the work was never completed. 

I should be glad if any one would print Gent's transla- 
tion, if it can be found ; it might be done at a small cost. 

Whilst on the subject of Gent's works, I would warn 
the curious collector to beware of the generally imperfect 
state of his books; their circulation lay principally 
amongst the poorer classes, and from the rough usage 
they have experienced, they are generally in a bad state. 
For example, take his " History of Ripon,'* this fre- 
quently wants the map; more frequently the three 
Churches at page 2 of the Excursions, the second part 
of the work, and where the paging is recommenced ; 
whilst the view of St. Mary's Abbey, York, at page 4, 
is not found in one copy out of ten, Wm. Boynb. 

Headingley, Feb. 1853. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. Webster. (Cloins). J. J. (Petition Craum). J. H. 
{lri»h Copper Tbkene) thanked, but enough space has been 
devoted to the subject. 

The article on Will. Fuller in our present number em- 
braces the information so obligingly communicated by 
H. J. fiobart and J. K. 

E. Peacock {Burton* 9 Anatomy qf Melancholy) in our 
next. 

L. H. M. is referred to Sir F. Madden's <' Observations 
on the autograph of Shaktpere, and the orthography of 
his name.'' 1838. In his ' Will,' however, our great 
dramatist signs himself William Shaktpeare, 

T. K. Brown. The expUnation of the " Roeetta Stone" 
displays great research, but we are afraid the subject is too 
abstruse for the generality of our readers. 

£. S. Taylor.— We have engraved the coin bo kindly 
forwarded. 

G. S. Wintle {Satirical Coin) in our next. 



BoNNAR, Mr. Portrait and Historical Painter. February. 

Crsuzr, Augustus F. B. Naval Architecture. Nov. 23, 
1852. 

D'Arusmont, Madame, well-known as Miss Fanny 
Wright, authoress of ' A few days in Athens.' 14 
Dec. 1852. 

Fairland, Thomas. October, 1852. Bngraverand Por- 
trait Painter. 

FiLLANs, James. Sept. 27> 1852. Sculptor. 

Gilbert, Rev. Joseph, author of the ' Christian Atone- 
ment/ &c. Dec. 12, 1852. 

Hawkins, George, Lithographic Artist. Nov. 6, 1852. 

Halcomb, Mr. Sergeant. Nov. 3, 1852. Law. 

Hastsd, Rev. Henry, F.R.S. Nov. 26, 1852. Sermons. 

HuvB, Monsieur, Member of the Acad^mie des Beaux 
Arts. Architecture. Lately. 

Johnson, Captain, R.N. author of ' Necessity for con- 
sidering the deviations of the Compass.' 

Mbrriman, Samuel, M.D. Medical Essays. Nov. 22, 
1852. 

Manoin, Rev. Edward, editor of Richardson's Works, 
Piozziana, &c. October 17, 1852. 

Perbira, Dr. Medical Works. 20 January. 

Prothbrob, Edward Davis. Public Records. August 18, 
1852. 

Prick, James, editor of the Dublin Evening Packet. 
January 14. 

Reader, William, Warwickshire Antiquities. October 3, 
1852. 

Sbctth, George Lewb, Biography and Newspaper Litera- 
ture. February. 

Train, Joseph, Antiquities, History of Galloway, a friend 
of Sir Walter Scott. Lately. 

Vandbrlyn, John, American Painter. Sept 23, 1852. 

VoN Obsfkld, Colonel, chief of the Trigonometric Bu- 
reau at Berlin, MS. Catalogue of aU Geographical 
Maps and Plans published in Europe from the earliest 
period to the 19th century. Recently. 

Woodward, T. Animal Painter. Oct. 1852. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book/' — Sbakspbrb. 
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John Dunton. 

The * Life and Errors* of John Diinton fonn a singular 
episode in the literary history of the eighteenth century. 
Combiuing the somewhat anomalous avocations of Book- 
seller and Author, he published six hundred works, and 
wrote upwards of sixty : trade speculations, new pro- 
jects and paradoxes, scraps of poetry, political and sati- 
rical essays, love adventures and devout reflections, mark 
the versatality of this erratic genius ; we are entertained 
in one page with a tender letter to * Iris' or * Valeria;' 
in the next, with outpourings of repentance, and a ser- 
mon upon sin. His mind was not inaptly compared to 
** a table where the victuals were ill sorted and worse 
dressed.** He seems to have been possessed with an 
unaoconntable mania of making the world the confessor 
of his foibles, and after narratmg the irregularities of 
his life with somewhat too racy gusto for a veritable 
penitent, proceeds to moralize upon his own enormity, 
and sketch " an Idea of a New Life, wherein is shewn 
how he would think, speak, and act, might he live over 
his days again." Into this extraordinary performance 
he has'intTOTUced the characters of all his friends an<f 
contemporaries, amongst whom will be found bishops, 
and churchmen, eminent nonconformist divines, hack 
writers, printers, bookbinders, and auctioneers. How- 
ever, it is no slight evidence of his humble and charitable 
disposition that the nortraits he has drawn of ethers 
are generally favorable ones, and the chief faults he had 
to find were with himself. 

He relates that he was horn at GrafTham, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, on the 14th May, 1659. His father was 
a clergyman. At an early age he was sent to an 
academy in the neighbourhooil, where he passed through 
the usual ordeal of school adventure, — "robbing an 
orchard, falling in the river, swallowing a bullet, being 
nearly choked with ears of corn, improving • in every- 
thing but the art of learning,' and only scrupling to lie 
* when it did not procure him any advantage.* He 
describes his childish notions of heaven, hell, and the 
final day of judgment ; and pictured to himself " Death 
like a walking skeleton with a dart in his ri^ht hand, 
and an hour glass in his left." He was designe<l for 
the ministry. His family had been connected with the 
Church for three generations, and Dunton felt prouder 
of " his descent from the House of Levi, than of being 
a Duke's son.** However, he was of too volatile 
and roving a disposition to follow in their footsteps ; his 
religious impressions soon wore off ' like letters inscribed 
upon the surface of water,' and at the age of fifteen, 
having made some progress in Latin, none in Greek, he 
was apprenticed to a London bookseller. Tliis was 

VOL. Ill, 



Thomas Parkhurst, the Nesbit of his day. Young 
Dunton made himself conspicuous in a political contest 
between the Tory and Whig apprentices. He joined 
the latter, was installed Treasurer, and attended their 
meetings in Ironmonger Lane ; and having got up an 
address with some thirty thousand signatures, presented 
it to the Lord Mayor, who promised lie would acquaint 
the King with its contents, and then bad the deputation 
" return home and mind the business of their respective 
masters.** His apprenticeship shortly after expired, and 
a hundred of his companions were invited to attend the 
* funeral.* He soon commenced business as a bookseller 
on his own account, but to avoid too larse a rent, " took 
only half a shop, a warehouse, and a fashionable 
chamber." •* Printing, he relates, was now the upper- 
most in my thoDght? ; and hackney authors began to ply 
me with ' specimens' as earnestly, and with as much passion 
and concern as the watermen do passengers with oars and 
scullers. The first copy I would venture to print was ' the 
Sufferings of Christ,' written by the Rev. Thomas Doolittle. 
This book fiilly answered my end; for eichanging it 
through the whole trade, it furnished my shop with idl sorts 
of books saleable at that time. The second adventure I 
made in printing was a copy written by Mr. Jay, Rector of 
Chinner, intituled, ' Daniel in the Den, or the Lord Presi- 
dent's Imprisonment and Miraculous Deliverance.' It was 
dedicated to Lord Shaftesbury, and published upod the 
occasion of his being acquitted by an ignoramus jury. 
This piece was well furnished with wit, and being published 
at the critical time sold well. This eitraordinary snocesa 
in my first attempts gave me an ungovernable itch to be 
always intriguing that way." 

Another production of Dunton's press was, 'The 
House of Weeping,' written by his father ; to which he 
prefixed "The Holy Life and Triumphal Death of that 
faithful and eminent servant of Christ, Mr. John Dunton, 
late Minister of Aston Clinton, near Aylesbury." He 
was now a * rising' tradesman. Prosperity was naturally 
followed by marriage ; and the cautious bachelor entered 
into a debate with his friends as to the future partner 
of his affections* There was Sarah Day, " extremely 
pretty, well bred, and the best natured creature in the 
world;** upon her name he perpetrated an anagram; 
but Sarah Doolittle would " make a better wife by ten 
degrees, he would have her father's copies for nothing, 
and his book on * The Sacrament' has sold to the 
twentieth edition, which would be an estate for a book- 
seller ;" again, Sarah Briscow of Uxbridge was " hand- 
some, rich, and religious, and there were more topics 
about her to argue from than even Scheibler could 
invent.'' At last, "one Lord's day, (and I am very 
sensible of the sin) I was strolling about just as my fancy 
led me, and stepping into Dr. Annesley 's meeting place, where 
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instead of engaging my attention to what the Doetor eaid, 
I suffered both my mind and my eyes to ran at random, 
(and it is very rare but Satan can throw in a temptation, 
when the sinner lies open for it) I soon singled out a 
young lady Ihnt almost charmed roe dead, but having made 
my inquiries, I found to my sorrow she was pre-engaged. 
However my friends to keep up the humour I was in, 
advised me to make an experiment upon her elder sister 
(they both being the daughters of the Reverend Doctor 
Annesley/') 

The ' languishing Philaret,' as he styles himself, pro- 
ceeds to entertain his readers with a history of the court- 
ship, a sketch of his own personal appearance, a recital 
of their love-letters, and a short abstract of the sermon 
preparatory to the wedding, preached by the reverend 
father of * the lovelr Iris.' This was in 1682. He took 
a large house, *The Black Raven,' at the corner of 
Princes Street, near the Royal Exchange. His wife 
was a prudent person, who " managed all his affairs for 
him, and left him entirely to his own rambling and scrib- 
bling humours." " These were golden days, he adds, 
the world was always smiling upon us." In 1683 he 
published, and, perhaps, wrote " The Informer's Doom, 
a letter from Utopia to the man in the Moon, presented 
to the consideration of ail the Tantivy Lads and Lasses 
in Europe, by a true son of the Church, with threescore 
cuts." This was followed in 1685 by "Maggots, or 
Poems on several subjects never before handle." It 
was written at the age of nineteen by Samuel Wesley, 
Dunton's brother-in-law, and the father of the celebrated 
founder of Methodism. An account of the volume will 
be found in Granger. About this period the defeat of 
the Duke of Monmouth in the West cast a universal 
damp upon trade, and having five hundred pounds owing 
to him in New England, he resolved, after some re- 
flcctioTi, to make a trip to that country, and open a 
warehouse for the sale of books. Diinton gives an 
amusing acconnt of the voyage. 

"In the autumn of 1686 he returned to London, 
and expected nothing but a golden life for the future, 
though all his bright prospects soon withered, for being 
deeply entangled m pecuniary engagements for a sister- 
in-law, he was not suffered to step over the threshold 
for ten months." While hiding from his creditors, he 
one Lord*s day went to hear Dr. Annesley preach, 
disguised in woman's dothes. He was discovered, a 
mob ^ave chaee ; our hero took to the alleys, and came 
off with 'flying colours.* ** Wearied with this confine- 
ment, he determined to take a trip to Holland, Flanders, 
and Grermany," and having gratified his rambling pro- 
pensities, returned to England in 1688. " On the day 
the Prince of Orange came to London, he again opened 
shop at the Black Raven, opposite the Poultry Compter, 
where he traded ten years with a variety of success and 
disappointments." Amongst the productions of his 
press may be enumerated • The Tigurine Liturgy, 
Bloo<ly Assizes, Shower's Mourner's Companion, Madame 
Singer's Poems, Baxter's Life, Coke's Detection, and 
the History of the Edict of Nantes. Of six hundre<l 
works he printed, he only repented of seven.— The 



Second Spira, The Post Boy robbed of his Mail, A 
Voyage round the World, The New Quevedo, Pastor's 
Legacy, Heavenly Pastime, Tlie Hue and Cry after 
Conscience." All these he heartily wished he had never 
seen, and advised all who had them to burn them. 
Dunton was accused of printing nothing but ' trash.' 
He consoled himself by observing, "If authors have 
trash in their heads, the world must endure the penance 
to have it in their houses and hands." The Second Spira 
made a sensation when first published. Dunton says 
it was the composition of Saiilt himself, " whose despair 
and melancholy made him look like some walking ghost; 
and I heard several such broken speeches as these fall 
from him, I am damned, I am damned T' 

In 1692 Dunton succeeded to some property by the 
death of a cousin, and made a considerable figure in the 
Company of Stationers. The world smiled upon the 
thriving man of business. He proceeds to give a sketch 
of all the characters with whom he was at this period 
acquainted. " Bbhop Barlow's very soul was wrapt up 
in books." Barlow, Hector of Chalgrave, is described 
as " a man in some sense of very great worth, but has 
got a strange habit of borrowing money, and deferring 
the payment." Jay, Rector of Chinnor, " delivered his 
sermons without any dependence upon his notes." 
Turner, Rector of Walbleton, and author of ♦The His- 
tory of Remarkable Providences,' and * The History of 
all Religions,' " was very generous, and would not 
receive a farthing for his copy till his success was 
Itnown." Stephens, lecturer of Cripplegate, "shewed 
me his own coffin which he kept in readiness some years 
before he died as a memento of his own mortality.'' Of 
Wooly, author of the Complete Library, we are told 
" his style was gentle and natural, as his mien and his 
action without force or foppery. He thunders not along 
in a torrent of epithets, nor stuns the audience with an 
equipage of words : but insinuates by easy and agreeable 
measures, and carries the day by persuasion rather than 
assault. Some of our parsons are but a sacred sort of 
drummers at the best ; they beat violently upon the ear, 
and speak as if they were at the head of an army." 
Mr. Doolittle was " a roan of considerable learning, who 
endeavours to do good in a plain way." Slater was " a 
plain practical preacher very popular in the city." Sam 
Wesley ** wrote too fast to write well." Baxter's humour 
is described " as something morose and sour which may, 
perhaps, be imputed to tfie many bodily afflictions he 
laboured under, as well as to the troubles and dis- 
turbances he met with in the world." We have not 
room for the characters of " Bates, Owen, Homeck, 
Hickeringill, Howe, Shower, Silvester, or Burgess." 
Mr. Keach mounted upon some apocalyptical beast much 
admired among the Anabaptiats, and to do him righ^ 
his thoughts are easy, just, and pertinent. He is a popular 
preacher, and, as appears by his awakening sermons, under- 
stands the humour and necessity of his audience. His 
practical books have met with a kind reception, and I 
believe his War with the Devil, and Travels of True God- 
liness, ( of which I printed ten thousand) will sell to the end 
of time." 
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DuntoD was a shrewd observer of character. Of Tom 
Brown we are told he knew how to translate Jiatin or 
French incomparably well, but "his morals were 
wretchedly out of order." Ben Bridgewater " was in 
part author of the R^ligio Bibliopolse." Dr. Shirley's 
** talent lies at collection. He is as true as steel to his 
word, and would slave off his feet to oblige a bookdcdler. 
He wrote Lord Jeffrey's Life for me, of which six 
thousand were sold.'' Philips " will write you a design 
off in a very little time if the gout or claret do not stop 
him. He translates the * Present State of Europe, or 
the Monthly Mercury,' incomparably well. It is one of 
the finest journals of the kind the world has ever seen. 
I was once concerned in it, but had the misfortune to 
drop it.'' Bradshaw was " the best accomplished hack 
author I have met with ; he wrote the ' Parable of the 
Magpies' for me, and many thousands of them sold," 
According to Dunton's shrewd suspicion, he was employed 
by Dr. Midgeley to write the * Turkish Spy.* Pitts was 
a surgeon in Monmouth's army, and in part author of 
the Bloody Assizes. Robert Carr, " a small Poetical 
Insect like Bays in everything but writing well ; an odd 
mixture of lead and mercury, as heavy and dull as an 
old usurer, and yet as unfixt and maggoty as Parson 
Grub." Ames was "originally a coatseller, and* has 
written almost as many pretty little pleasant poems as 
Taylor the Water poet. He died in a hosoital, but I 
hope he was truly penitent ; for a little before his decease 
he said to me, with a great deal of concern, " Ah ! Mr. 
Dunton, with what another face does the world appear, 
now I have Death in view !" Ridpath, a Scotsman, 
" was very fortunate in engaging in the History of the 
Works of the Learned, which was originalltf my own 
thought, and the first I published under the title of the 
Athenian Supplement, and the next under that of the 
Complete Library." He was the author of the * Flying 
Post,^ and " invented the Polygraphic, or Writing En- 
gine." The Complete Library, alluded to by Dunton, 
was the first Review published in this country. Having 
exhausted the characters of his authors, Dunton proceeds 
to the booksellers. Of Lee of Lombard, we are told " such 
a pirate, such a cormorant was never before. Copies, 
books, men, shops, all was one : he held no property, 
right or wronz, good or bad, till at last he be^n to be 
known, and the booksellers, not enduring so ill a man 
among them to disgrace them, spewed him out ; and off 
he marched for Ireland, where he acted as felonious 
Lee^ as he did in London. And as Lee lived a thief, 
so he died a hypocrite ; for being asked on his deathbed 
if he would forgive Mr. C — that had formerly wronged 
him. Yes, said Lee, if I die I forgive him. but if I 
happen to live, I am resolved to be revenged on him." 
Hodgson the bookseller " calls a spade a spade, his word 
is his parchment, and his yea his oath, which he will 
not violate for fear or gain." Samuel Crouch " has a 
swinging soul of his own ; would part with all he has to 
serve a friend." Nathaniel Crouch. ** I think I have 
given you the very soul of his character when I have 
told you that his talent lies at collection. He has 



melted down the best of our English histories into 
twelvepcnny books, which are filled with wonders, rari- 
ties, and curiosities ; for you must know his title pages 
are a little swelling." Of Keble, who printed religious 
books, we are told, " while others wrangle about religion 
he endeavours to practise it." Benjamin Harris " sold 
a Protestant petition in King Charles' reign, for which 
they fined him five hundred pounds, and set him in the 
pillory ; but his wife stood by him to defend her husband 
against the mob.** Mr. Knapton " b a very accom- 
plished person ; not that thin sort of animal that flutters 
from tavern to playhouse and back again ; all his life 
made up with wig and cravat, without one dram of 
thought in his composition, but a person made up with 
solid worth." We have not space for the country or 
Irish booksellers, or Eliphal Dobson, with his " creaking 
wooden leg ;" Dunton sums up the whole by observing, 
" he knew not one knave or blockhead amongst them 
all." 

To the booksellers succeed the auctioneers. Of Mil- 
lington, the * Robins' of his day, we learn that he " had 
a quick wit and wonderful fluency of speech. There was 
usually as much comedy in his * once, twice, thrice,' as 
can be met with in a modem play. * Where,' said 
Millington, * is vour generous flame for learning ? Who 
but a sot or a blockh^ would have money in his pocket 
and starve his brains?' Dr. Cave once bidding too 
leisurely for a book, says M. * Is thb your Primitive 
Christianity ?' alluding to a book the honest Doctor had 
published under that title." 

Of the bookbinders. Baker and Steele appear to have 
been the ' Riviere,' and Mackenzie of the eighteenth 
century, 

(To be continued.) 



Did Burton commit Suicide?— In answer to Mr. 
Miller's inquiry concerning the death of Robert Burton, 
the author of the "Anatomy of Melancholy," that 
inexhaustible storehouse of wit, learning, and satire, I 
beg to inform him that he will find somewhat to his 
purpose in Wood's Athenao Oxoniensis. It is the first 
biographical notice of him with which I am acquainted, 
and is probably the most authentic. Concerning his 
death. Wood hath thus written: — "He, the* said R. 
Burton, paid his last debt to nature, in his chamber in 
Christ Church, at or very near that time, which he bad 
some years before foretold from the calculaitioB of his 
own nativity, which being exact, severah of the students 
did not forliear to whisper among themselves, that rather 
than there should be a mistake in the calculation, he 
sent up his soul to heaven through a slip about his neck." 
If there were no other reason— and there seems to have 
been none — for the students' whispers, it had been far 
better to have forborne to slander the memory of one 
whose wit few of them were scholars enough to appre- 
ciate, and whose learning they envied because they had 
no hope to equal. But Burton had not cared for what 
is called popularity ; he was far too plain spoken, too 
honest and keen a satirist of the vice, ignorance, and 
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pedantry of his time, ever to find favour when alive, or 
to meet with respect or even silence when his earthly 
pilgrimage was ended. Those who feared him while 
living found it easy to pour contempt and slander on 
him when his wit was no longer to he feared. 

Edward Peacock, Jdn. 
Bottesford Moon, Kirton-in-Iindsey. 
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Lindley HaU, Leicestershire, the birth-place of Robert 
Burton. 



Lbttxb prom Sir Walter Scott to James 
BoswELL, Esq. 

My dear Boswell, — Your letter, like all that can re- 
mind me of you, was most kindly welcome ; I am sorry that 
at present 1 can only throw together a few general and 
unauthenticated remarks about Scottish Archery, for I 
am living here in the midst of workpeople, and the few 
books I have at this place are packed into trimks to keep 
them out of the way. 

Scotland, as you full well do know, was very inferior 
to England in Archery — in fact she had no yeomen, 
properly so called, who were the flower of the English 
common people—yet in ancient times the JSagittarti of 
Selkirkshire are celebrated even by the English his- 
torians, who described their fighting and falling around 
their Lord the Stewart at Falkirk. The Scottish Kings 
made many Acts of Parliament for encouraging the 
practice of Archery, and there are ButtSj usually ele- 
vated mounds of earth, for this purpose, near many 
towns and castles. The burghs had most of them silver 



arrows or similar prizes frequently shot for by the neigh- 
bouring eentlemen. There is one preserved at Selkirk, 
another, 1 believe, at Peebles, and others in other places ; 
but the exercise is now out of fashion. The principal 
society or company is that of the Royal Archers in 
Edinburgh, apongst whom Jacobitism long found a 
refuge. Their procession in the beginning of the last 
century is reported by tradition to liave been the most 
brilliant possible. They were headed by the Duke of 
Hamilton (killed by Mohun), and the Tory nobles ; their 
bonnets decorated with their wives* jewels. In my time 
they marched with maimed rites, and did not make a 
great show, though including some respectable indi- 
viduals. I remember, particularly, Sinclair of Roslin, 
however, whose long gray hair, tall stature^ well formed 
limbs, and handsome countenance, were absolutely Fin- 
gallian. The company still subsists, and no less a 
person than Sir Peter Walker (ask your brother about 
him) is to give their annals to the world. He is (to use 
the orthography of old Logan) tk Jowly which he explained 
by saying it was the civiUst way of caalng a man a 
guse. The Highlanders, and particularly the Isles-men, 
lone used a very peculiar kind of bow, greatly inferior 
to the long-bow of England.. It was short, comparative, 
with a loose string, and discharged arrows with a long, 
slender, iron head, and two barra. I have one of these 
arrow-heads, found in paving the streets of Perth. Bows 
and arrows were used by the Highlanders in Montrose's 
wars, and so late as 1707, when the Earl of Orkney 
raised a Highland regiment, the grenadiers had bows 
and arrows, rather as a part of national dress, I suppose, 
than for use at that period. Archery was much in 
fashion about 1790-1, but the raising of the volunteer 
force interfered with the exercise, and it is only now 
practised by a few amateurs. They have, of late, how- 
ever, made progresses to Peebles, to shoot for the arrow 
there, and I remember, at the request of said Sir Peter, 
applying to the magistrates of Selkirk for permission for 
them to shoot for the Selkirk arrow, which had not been 
the object of competition for a hundred years. But I 
rather think the match was laid aside. To these scraps 
of information I can only add that I have half a dozen 
pieces of execrable doggrel poetry, written by the 
Teviotdale and Selkirkshire lairds, on a silver arrow 
being won by the Laird of Gluck. I found them at 
Mertoun, among the papers of old Sir William Scott, 
of Harden, and the present laird gave me leave to keep 
them. If you have any curiosity, I will have them 
transcribed for your friend when I go to Edinburgh on 
the 12th May. They contain a satirical encounter of 
wit, in which both parties seem to have fought with 
blunt weapons. Should these general hints require 
any elucidation or amplification I will be happy to afford 
it when I go to Edinburgh. 

The whole superiority of the English in their wars 
both with the French and Scotch turned on the long- 
bow. Bruce dispersed their archers at Bannockburn 
with a body of light horse stationed for the purpose, an 
example which no subsequent Scottish general had sense 
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to imitate ; though I could point out two or three inter- 
esting historica] incidents where it was earnestly recom- 
mend by experienced Scottish warriors. 

1 was in very poor health for about a twelvemonth, 
with spasmodic attacks in the stomach, but am now 
beginning to feel like myself again. I have little hope 
of oeinff in London for many a long day, so your best 
way wiQ be to come down and see me here, where I 
have been doing much, and still have much to do. I 
am delighted to near your Shakespeare is to go to press. 
I have not seen the epistles. I love Moore's genius, 
and detest his politics too much to care whether 1 ever 
do or no. I never read the Twopenny Post-bag. Kind 
love to Hebor, Sotheby, your brother, and all friends 
Ever yours, Walter Scott. 

Abbotsford, Melrose, 25th April. 

Ancient Spurs. — According to Grose, the period 
when spurs were first invented seems unknown. "Com- 
mon sense points out that they must be nearly coeval 
with the art of riding on horseback. A man kicking a 
dull or tired horse would soon discover he stood in need 
of a more powerful stimulus than his heels; and it does 
not seem to require any extraordinary effort of genius 
to invent and fix to the feet some kind of spur or goad. 
That the Romans had spurs at least as early as the 
Augustan age is proved by the concurrent testimony of 
diverse writers, though for some reason not easy to 
discover among the many equestrian figures that have 
survived, none of the riders are represented with spurs." 
Virgil speaks of a heel shod with iron, 

< Qaadmpedeinqae citum ferrat& calce fatigat.' 
So also Livy, Cicero, and Plautus. 

The Saxon spur used in England during the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries, was of the spear kind, and 
bore an exact resemblance to the subjoined specimen of 
a Prankish spur, which was dug in France, and is of 
iron much corroded. The prycK spur was the next in 




spur of this kind was dug up at Mountsorrel in Leices- 
tershire of cast copper gilt, and having a pointed knob. 
As the castle was taken and rased to the ground in 
1217, it was probably some warrior's, who, during the 
siege, was buried here, according to custom, in his Doots 
and spurs. See Gent.'s Mag. for 1787, where it is 
engraved. From this kind of spur was evidently derived 
the old English expression of prycking, which may be 
found in the Percy Ballads, and in Spenser's FaerieQueen, 
< A gentle knight came pricking o'er the plain.' 
The rouelle or wheel spur was the next improvement; 
and I should be glad of any information as to the earliest 
inKtance of its introduction. Perhaps the most beautiful 
specimen in existence is preserved in the Liverpool 




fashion, and of this, interesting examples may be seen 
on the Earl of Cornwall's monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and on the cross legged effigies of knights. A 



Museum. It is evidently of foreign manufacture ; and 
its interest is considerably enhancetl by the fact of its 
being a relic of Bosworth Field. In the time of Edward 
IV. the long spiked rowel was in vogue. It was of iron, 
and had six formidable spikes, nearly three inches in 
length. See Fig. 2. Will o* the Wynd. 

Odd Numbers.— " Rusticus," in your last, asks, 
" Wliat is the origin of the belief in the luck of odd 
numbers ?'* I have heard it before commented upon, 
and the only origin assigned, that the belief in the value 
of numbers is as old as creation ; and of the remarkable 
recurrence of some numbers in the Bible, there is no 
doubt ; though I do not say they are all odd numbers. 
Some, however, are : thus, seven days was the world 
in creation (and the Rabbis say that as it was seven 
days in creation, so will it endure seven thousand years, 
which idea coincides with the inference drawn by our 
own divines from the prophecies) ; there are seven notes 
in music, and seven prismatic colours ; seven times were 
the walls of Jericho encompassed; three days was 
Jonah in the belly of the whale, typical of our Saviour's 
descent for three days into the grave ; man, made in 
the imase of God, consists of three parts, body, soul, and 
mind ; tne Sacred Trinity consists of three persons. Of 
the even numbers in the Bible which are favoured, forty 
and twelve are remarkable ; forty days was Moses in 
the mount, forty days the Saviour in his temptations ; 
twelve was the number of the tribes ; and twelve the 
number of the Apostles. Doubtless many more such 
coincidences might be adduced; not only the sacred 
writings, but hbtory affords the proof that the belief in 
the lucky influence of some numbers more than others 
has not been confined to the vulgar only. Should this 
seem to afford any answer to the wishes of your Corres- 
pondent for information on the subject, I should feel 
nappy that I have thrown any light upon it. S. 
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Old English Games.— In a rare tract by John 
Northbrooke, a preacher at Bristol, entitled " A Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine Plays or Enterluds, 
with other idle Pastimes, &c. commonly used on the 
Sabbath day, are reproved," occurs the following sin- 
gular passage : — 

" What is a man now-a-dayes if he know not fashions, 
and how to weare his apparel after the best fashion ? to kepe 
company, and to become Mummers and Diceplayers, and 
to play their twenty, forty, or 100 li. at Cards, Dice, &c., 
Pottf Cente, Gleke, or such other games." 

Again, in Dr. Rainoldes' " Overthrow of Stage Plays," 
155.9:- 

"Time of recreation is necessary, I grant, for schollers, 
yet in my opinion it were not fit for them to play at Stoole^ 
ball, among wenches, nor at Mumehance or Maw with idle, 
loose companions, nor at trunket in Guile- halls, nor to 
dance about Maypoles, nor to rufle in ALehooses, nor to 
steale deere nor rob orchards." 

I wish some "dust-raking Commentator,*' to borrow 
an expression of Collier's, would kindly give me some 
explanation of the games alluded to. Rusticcs. 

Colebrook's Memoirs.— In Horace Walpole's "Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George the Third,*' there is a note 
from the MS. Memoirs of Sir George Colebrook. Have 
these Memoirs been ever publish^, and if not, where 
are they ? That gentleman, who was a banker, failed 
with Alexander Fordyce and the Bank of Ayr, in 1772 * 
Sir George was director of the East India Company, and 
very conspicuous in defending its privileges. He was 
also said to be a patron of the arts, an amateur in 
Chinese monsters, and very fond of pomp and show. 
Of this gentleman's career I am desirous to learn as 
much as possible, and shall be indebted to any one who 
will indicate, through the medium of Mr. Willis's 
" Notes,** some source of information concerning him. 

F. St. John. 

* See Francis's " Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exchange/' second edition. 



Edmund Curll.— I should be glad if any of your 
Correspondents could give me, or refer me to, an account 
of Curll the bookseller's deeds and misdeeds. I have 
merely seen his name mentioned, and that sometimes 
in not very creditable company. Also, " from gay to 
grave, from lively to severe," I am anxious to know of a 
work on the bibliography of Scottish song." Is there 
such a one ? Perhaps some of your friends can answer. 

James B. Murdoch. 

Glasgow, 162, Hope Street. 

Joseph Spence. — I observe, in the number of 
" Current Notes" for February, an inquiry as to the 
birthplace of Spence. Mr. Singer, in the edition of 
Spence's Anecdotes which he pubushed some years back, 
gives a good deal of entertaining matter in a biographi- 
cal sketch prefixed to the main work. Spence, according 
to this gentleman's account, was born at Kingsclere, 
Hants. April 25, 169.9. Feltham, 



Coins.— I must crave a brief space once more in 
vour "Current Notes," because I perceive that in your 
last Number a correspondent (A. S.) has asserted that 
Granger's note " is not ernmeouM,"" whereas I have dis- 
tinctly stated that it m. A reference to Granger 
(Article Simon) will determine which statement is cor- 
rect. But as it is not every one (country readers parti- 
cularly) to whom Granger's work is accessible, permit 
me to add that he distincly specifies the Coins of Crom- 
well, " the dies for whose Cron>7i, &c. were exquisitely 
cut by him (Simon)," and thereupon adds this note, 

" This piece (tJie Crown) which has about the edge 
a motto front Terence, ' Has nisi periturus mthi 
adiniat nemo,* is scarce. It sold, ^eredite post^ri P 
at the late Mr. WesVs sale for £68." 

Now, Sir, there is no mistaking the piece alluded to 
in this note ; for no other coin than the Crown of Oliver 
bears such a motto. Granger, therefore, in asserting 
that Oliver's Crown producai ^68 is (I repeat it) in 
error. Moreover Air. West possessed no "Petition 
Crown," nor does Grander say that he did. The 
highest nrice that any com produced in Mr. W.*s sale 
was £32. Consequently I am at a loss to conceive on 
what information A. S. grounds his statement. B. N. 



Michael Wohlgemuth.— In answer to the inquiry, 
are there any known pictures of this master in exist- 
ence? I beg to say that his best picture, and the one 
which all the judges allow to be genuine, is in the Im- 
perial Gallery at Vienna, in the upper rooms ; it is an 
altar-piece, with four doors, representing figures of 
saints. In Stanley's edition of " Bryan's Dictionary,' 
it is said to have been painted in 1511, an* to represent 
St. Jerome seated on a throne, with the donors, a man 
and a woman, kneeling at his side. 

In the same apartments are some by his great pupil, 
of extraordinary merit, and which deserve to be more 
known than they are. 

In the Berlin Gallery are two also by Wohlgemuth, 
one is a Virgin and Child and John the Baptist preach- 
ing ; the other, I am not certain as to the su^ect ; and 
there is a mistake in Waagen's Catalogue of the Berlin 
Gallery, which makes me more doubtful. 

There is also one in the Louvre said to be by him, 
and there are five in the Munich Gallery attributed to 
his hand; but they may all be classed doubtful. Tlie 
one at Vienna is undoubted, and proves him to have been 
an artist of great merit. D. 



Inquiry.— Can any of your readers translate the 
following inscription, which is engraved in a silver gilt 
ring in my possession, on which are the arms of Poland 
and Lithuania, impaled, and surmounted by a regal 
crown? 

wolnosb calose nupodlegloss 

D. 29. LISLOP J 830. ROKU. 

I think it is Polish, and that it records a death. 

S. I. T. 
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Egyptian Royal Cartouche. 
Will the Rev. T. R. Brown, or one of yonr corres- 
pondents wise in Egyptian lore, kindly decypher for me 
the name on a scarabeeus in my posses- 
sion, an impression of which I enclose. 
All I have been enabled to discover is, 
that the symbols on the top signify 
" Good God,*' and denote a king of Lower 
Egypt; that the wreath of horned asps 
(kerastis) is expressive of immortality; 
and that the hieroglyphic of an eye de- 
notes R, a wall M, and a beetle th. ( Jan 
this then be rameth-tbeth or ra- 

M ESSES? 

It is beautifully cut in wood, which appears to be that 
of the sant (Mimosa Nilotica) whicli is almost imperish- 
able in a climate like Egypt ; and I brought it from a 
tomb near Abou Sir. E. S. Taylor. 




A Mayor tost in a Blanket.-— Yoqr correspondent, 
" A Bookworm,'* seems to be in .quest of the anecdote of 
Thomas Aislabie, Esq. last Mayor of Scarborough, vide 
page 317 of HinderwelFs admirable history of that 
town. This borough was one of those which surrendered 
their franchbe to Charles II. in 1683, when, as Roger 
North quaintly describes, "Charters of Corporations 
fell before Jeffreys like the walls of Jericho." The only 
point in the story needing elucidation is, how it hap- 
pened that the affront to the Mayor for his zeal in what 
was eminently the king's quarrel should have passed 
unrcilressed, and the royjil pardon granted to the 
assailant before his examination ? Such lenity was 
probably intended to conciliate the dissatisfaction caused 
by the publication of " The Royal Declaration for liberty 
of conscience ;*' dissatisfaction only appeased by James 
II.'s abdication of the throne. If your correspondent 
be inclined to pursue the subject, he may make some 
interesting discovery. Y. S. N. 

Your correspondent Feltham's elaborate enigma 
seems to point at the letter A. 

A correspondent inquires after the North Country 
Mayor, who was tossed in a blanket. This was one 
of the Mayors of Scarborough, during the latter part 
of the reign of Cliarles II. He had a squabble, I be- 
lieve, a political one, with the Vicar in the church one 
Sunday, and ended by using his cane pretty freely on 
the shoulders of the Churchman. An officer in the 
army, a Captain, was at church, and feeling indignant 
at such a breach of good conduct in the sacred edifice, 
sent a message to his worship, the day following, to 
come to his quarters, as he particularly wished to see 
him. The unsuspecting Mayor complied, the officer 
had a number of men ready, and the alarmed civic 
dignitary received the rather singular treatment men- 
tioned in the ballad. The whole of this curious affair 
is related at length in a Scarborough Guide, published 
about forty-five years ago. It is an octavo pamphlet 
and is now scarce. James Wardell. 

Town Clerk's Office, Leeds. 



" Laying Ghosts in the Red Sea.*'— "WTiat is the 
origin of this vulgar superstition ? A. N, 

Dame Juliana Barnes, the authoress of that sin- 
gular treatise on Hunting and Hawking, " The Boke of 
Seynt All ons'^ is commonly ^aid to have been a daughter 
of Sir James Barnes, the obnoxious favourite of Rictiard 
II. who was beheaded on Tower Hill. Can any of your 
genealogical correspondents bring forward any evidence 
of this presumed fact? J. E. 

A Blackguard, says the great Dr. Johnson, " is a 
cant word among the vulgar by which is implied a dirty 
fellow of the meanest kind." The derivation of this 
word is involved in some obscurity, though the original 
has certainly existed from time immemorial. In H. 
Howard's Defensative, 1583, occurs the following pas- 
sage : " As the blessed angels are ministering spirits, 
so the devil and his blackguards are the means and instru- 
ments which God hath used and employed in all times, either 
for the trial of the godly or chastisement of the wicked." 
Again in Stanihurst's Description of Ireland, " They are 
taken for no better than rakehelis or the devils blackguard." 
*' A lamentable case," says Fuller, ** that the devils black- 
guard should be God's soldiers." In these instances it 
would seem to imply " a fit attendant on the Devil." 
By Webster, however, it is derived from * blackard' 
(black-kind), but Gifford in an amusing note to Ben 
Jonson's 'Every Man out of his humour,' has traced its 
origin to some of the attendants on royalty. He tells 
us that in all great houses, but particularly in the 
royal residences there were a number of mean and 
dirty dependents whose ofBce it was to attend the wood- 
yard and sculleries. Of these the most forlorn wTctches 
seem to have been selected to carry coals to the kitchen, 
halls, &c. To this smutty regiment who attended the 
Progresses, and rode in the carts with the pots and 
kettles, which with every other article of furniture were 
then moved from palace to palace, the people in derision 
gave the name of blackguards, a term since become 
familiar and never properly explaine<l. 

Johnson by Todd. 

Kit Marlow, in Beard's Tlieatre of God's Judg- 
ments, is thus described as an Atheist, "by profession a 
scholar brought up from his youth in the University of 
Cambridge, but by practise a play maker and poet of 
scurrility, who by giving too large a swing to his own 
wit, fell to that extremity that he not only in word blas- 
phemed the Trinity but also (as is credibly reported) 
wrote books arainst it affirming our Saviour to be but a 
deceiver, and Moses to be but a conjuror and seducer of 
the people, and the Holy Bible to be but vain and idle 
stories, and all religion but a device of policy." Are 
any of these works of this Tom Paine of the sixteenth 
century, known to be in existence. C. 



Albert Durer is stated to have wTitten a Diary of 
his Tour in the Netherlands. Has it ever been trans- 
lated ? PiCTOR. 
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Thomas Gent. — Your Correspondent Mr. Boyne, 
(Current Notes for February, p. 1 6) seems not to be 
aware that Gent's interesting autobiography, which was 
published by Thorpe in 1 832, was edited by a gentle- 
man, who may be justly termed the most eminent of 
our living topographical writers, the reverend Joseph 
Hunter, the historian of Hallarashire and South York- 
shire. In the editor's concluding note upon the Life, 
he states that Gent's Translation of " Reliquiee Ebora- 
censes'' was published. I have a copy in my possession, 
answering precisely to Mr. Hunter's description : "it is 
printed on the coarsest paper, and in the rudest manner, 
and has no title page." The poem is in three books, 
and extends over 104 pages. The titles at the head of 
some of the pages are, " Historical Antiquities:" " Ethnic 
Historical Delights, or Ancient Glories of Yorkshire." 

I may add for the information of your correspondent 
• Eboracensis,' that I possess the following productions 
of Gent's press, which are not included among those 
mentioned in Current Notes for January, p. 2. 

A Speech delivered to the Grand Lodge of Freemasons at 

York, Dec. 27, 1726, by Charles Bathurst, G. M. 
A Poem to the Queen on Her Majesty's Birthday, by John 

Mawer, 1786. 
A Voyage to Russia, &c. by Elizabeth Justice, 1739. 
Proposals for Printing the Book of Psalms and Solomon's 

Song, by John Mawer, 1736. 
A Second Address to the Clergy in Great Britain, a Sermon 

by Philanthropes, 1731. 

It is doubtful whether " The History of the Ancient 
Militia in Yorkshire under King Venusius" was ever 
published. To the title page, of which I have a copy, 
this notice is prefixed, " Designed for the press in 8 or 
10 Exhibitions, weekly, at 3 pence each time, providc<l 
a tolerable number subscribe, whose names are to be 
printed." And at the foot of the page this is printed : 
^* written under cruel disappointment and waiting for 
paper, A. C. M. DCC. LX. Eburaco. 

Thomas Gent.— A Correspondent in your last number 
inquires as to Gent's translation of Dering's Reliauiee 
Eboracenses. I do not believe it was ever publisned, 
but I have a copy of it printed on rather coarse paper 
with marginal woodcuts, which appears as if it were 
made up from proof sheets. It has no title page, and 
consists of 104 8vo. pages. It commences : 

** Fair Yorkshire bounds I'll range with pilgrim's art. 
And pleasant things not quite obscur'd impart." 

And ends, 

'* Enrich our souls to greater joys above, 
Where all is glory, ecstacy^ and love." 

On the fly-leaves is a letter to some unknown corres- 
pondent in Gent's autograph, but not dated. He ob- 
serves, " I send you this only to see my poor skill in 
" poetry and genius. After read you may commit it to 
" the flames. My books of St. Winifrid have sold very 
" prosperously." J as. CaossLsr. 

Manchester, let March, 1853. 



Latin Quotation.— Who is the author of •' Tem- 
pera mutantur, nos et mutamus in illis ?" This has 
often been asked but has never yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Many correspondents have, in vain, made 
this enquiry in " Notes and Queries." The reply given 
has been, Vox et prseterea nihil ! Sibthorpe. 



Lotteries. — When were they first established in 
England ? Tlie earliest notice I can find is in " The . 
Glory of England," by Thomas Gainsford, printed about 
1619. S. N. 

William PRrNNE.— A large placard was issued by 
this worthy in 1648, wherein he states, " a scandalous 
paper has been newly printed and published in my name 
by some of the imprisoned stage-layers, or agents of 
the army, intituled, • Mr. William Prynne, his Defence 
of Stage Playes, or a retractation of a former booke of 
his, called Histriomatrix,' of purpose to traduce and 
defame me, I do hereby publicly declare to all the world 
the same to be a mere forgery and imposture." Can 
any of your readers furnish me with any account of this 
literary hoax ? E. S. 

Lincoln's Inn. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tlie verses inquired after by a Subscriber (p. 12) are in 
Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 

C. S. H., James Wardell, B., J. M., Robert Spence, 
P. C, H. A. B. M.. H. G , Faber, and a host of kind 
correspondents, must receive our thanks for transcribing 
the verses enquired after by Feltham, in our last. The 
** Lines addressed to Lord Byron" were by Mrs Elliott, 
and will be found in MacDiarmid's Scrap Book, 1823. and 
Gleanings in Poetry, 1 836. ♦* Had you ever a cousin, 
Tom," first appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, 1829. 
It is said to have been written by a Mr. Fitzgerald. 

The Epitaph on Nel' Bachelor, the old pie-woman, has 
been often printed. 

E. Peacock. — The Broadside in honour of that notorious 
scoundrel, Captain Bedloe, is curious, but too long for 
insertion. 

A. C. K. thanked for his tracing of the Roman wheeled 
Galley from Vegecius. The paddle is do modem invention. 

H. E. Win die. Knight's Cydopsdia is so popular a 
book that the extract about Spenoe must be already fitmiliar 
to our readers. 

Irttranf ani ^titntifit dMritttanj. 

Adams, C. B., Professor, U. S. Conchology. Recently. 
Charlssworth, Dr., an eminent Physician. Lincoln, 

28th February. Aged 71. A Pamphlet on Health 

and Cleanliness, &c. 
Db Buch. Leopold. March 4th. Aged 79. Geology. 
Orfila, M., Physician. March 12th. Aged 70. Poisons 

and Legal Medicine. 
OvBRWEG, Dr. Recently. Geology and Mineralogy. 
Pbtbr, William, British Consul at Philadelphia. March 7. 

Memoir of Sur Samuel Romilly. 
Sbobbrl, Frederick, sen. March 5th. Aged 78. 
Spoblb, T. N. March. Ballad Composer. 
Southern, Henry. Belles Lettres. At Rio, Jan. 28th. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book/' — Shaksperb. 



[April, 1853. 



Joan Cromwell. 

In the British Bibliographer is notice<l a rare little 
volume, entitled, "The Court and the Kitchen of 
Elizabeth, commonly called Joan Cromwell, the Wife 
of the late Usurper, truly described' and represented. 
12mo. 1664,'' in which the writer, under the guise of a 
cookery book, has severely satirized the thrifty wife of 
the Protector. Prefixed is her scarce portrait, with the 
monkey and some verses underneath. We may be 
pardoned for omitting the receipts of the homely dishes 
usually met with at her frugal table — the Dutch pud- 
dings, Scotch collops of veal (" almost her constant 
dish,") the marrow pudtlings which " she usually had 
for breakfast," sack posset, boiled woodcocks, Pun- 
nado and Warden pie— all valuable receipts, doubtless, 
and affording a sweet-smelling savour to Puritan 
noses, whose owners hungered not after the more dainty 
and more carnal flesh-pots of Egypt ; and all which re- 
ceipts the author professes to have had from " a near 
servant** of the Protectress ; but we will pass on to the 
more interesting portion of the volume occupied by anec- 
dotes touching the " sordid frugality and thrifty base- 
ness*' of one who, according to the writer's views, " was 
a hundred times fitter for a barn than a palace.*' From 
the singularity of its satire, we might almost conclude 
that it was the production of some discarded " chefde 
etiisine^^ who reigned omnipotent under Cavalier rSffime, 
but who, like Othello, found his "occupation gone,*' 
under the strait-laced dynasty of Puritanism and Fast 
Days ; and who, scoffing at the abstemious degeneracy 
of the age, seems to have measured greatness by a good 
digestion; and virtue, by a penchant for morqeaux, 
Alas ! if no man is a hero to his valet de chambre^ how 
can he hope to find favour in the eyes of a cook ? The 
statesman must bow before the epicure, and the glories 
of Wellington succumb to those of Heliogahalus. The 
author seems to have regarded Oliver Cromwell and his 
wife with the same suspicious eye that Ccesar looked 
upon Cassius, because he was so lean. However, " it 
would be well,** he exclaims with a sneer, " if his 
butchery could be slighted into her cookery, and that 
there were no other moniunent of it than in paste.** 

We are told that in Oliver's household, " suppers they 
bad none ; eggs or some slops contenting Cromwell and 
her Ladyship. For the family there waa constantly boiled 
eight stone of beef early in the morning to keep hpr re- 
tainers in heart, and in earnest of a dinner; the broth 
whereof, and all the scraps and relics of dinner, (to give her 
her doe), were alternately given to the poor of St. Marga** 
ret's, Westminster, and bt. Martin's in the Fields ; and 
that very orderly without any babble or noise. His feasts 
were none of the liberalest, and far from magnificent. Even 

TOL. iir. 



those two he gave the French ambassador and the Parlia- 
ment in 1656, upon their gratulstion of his Syndercombe 
deliverance; which last amounted not to above £1000, and 
she saved ;f200 of it in the banquet ; for a woman, a spec- 
tator near Cromwell's table, upon the serving thereof with 
sweetmeats, desiring a few dry candies of apricots. Colonel 
Pride sitting at the time, instantly threw into her apron a 
conserve of wet, with both his hands, and stained it all 
over •, when, as if that had been the sign, Oliver catches up 
his napkin and throws it at Pride ; he, at him again ; while 
all of that table were engaged in the scuffle, the noise 
whereof made all the members rise before the sweetmeats 
were set down ; and believing dinner was done, go to this 
pastime of gambols, and be spectators of his Highness's 
frolics.'* Elsewhere we learn that Cromwell was wont 
" to call in the guards, to eat the relics of his victuals.'* 
" I might," continues the author, " insert a story of her in- 
quiry into the profit of the kitchen stuff, and the exchanging 
of it for candles, which those that knew her humour, had 
purposely put into her head, till she was told to whom it 
belonged, and the customs of the Court, to most of which 
she answered : * they should not think to have them take 
place as in the other tpoman's days.' And the reason she 
used to give for this, her frugal inspection and parsimony, 
was the small allowauceand mean pittance she had to defray 
the household expenses." 

Some curious stories are related of her first coming 
to town, after the Battle of Marston Moor; when 
the pastors, elders, and brethren of the sects presented 
her with a silver service, and all " the middle sort of 
the religiously fanatic sent her in Westphalia hams, neat's 
tongues, puncheons and tierces of French wine, runlets 
and bottles of sack, all manner of preserves and comfits, 
to save her the trouble of the town ; the most of which 
gifts, (they being multiplied upon her), she retailed by 
private hands at as good a rate* as the market would 
affurd." The author proceeds to hint that she did not 
disdain to receive bribes; and that " her house ,was in 
this respect, a Political or State Exchange, by which the 
affairs of the kingdom were governed, and the prices of all 
things set, whether offices, preferments, or indemnity ; as all 
other manner of collusion and deceits were practised, and 
money-stirring no where else." At this time she was fre- 
quently invited to sumptuous entertainments, and would 
"look as religiously upon a March pane, preserve or 
comfit, as a despairing lover upon his mistress' lips ; but 
the war expired, and these thanksgivings and triumphal 
festivals ended, this pious family began to enter upon the 
years of famine, after those of plenty ; and so many fast 
days were enjoined, that her domestics almost forgot dinner 
time. If anything could be observable by her for state and 
charge, it was the keeping of a coach ; the driver of which 
served her for caterer, as much occasion as she had for him, 
for butler, for serving man, for gentleman usher, when she 
was to appear in any public place. And this coach was 
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bought second hand, ont of a great number, which then lay 
by the walls, while their honourable owners went on foot, 
and ambled in the dirt to Goldsmith *s and Haberdasher's 
Halls, if so fairly come by." After hinting that she would 
have had a tequettered coach, if she dared ; the author adds 
that she had ** horses out of the army, and their stabling 
and livery in her husband's allotment out of the mews, at 
the charge of the State ; so that it was the most thrifty and 
unezpensive pleasure and divertissement (besides the finery 
and honour of it) that could be imagined ; for it saved many 
a meal at home, when upon pretence of business her Lady- 
ship went abroad ; and carrying some dainty provant for 
her own and her daughters' own repast, sl^ spent whole 
days in short visits, and long walks in the air ; so that she 
seemed to affect the Scythian fashion, who dwell in carts 
and waggons, and have no other habitations. Her public 
retinue was also very slender ; no more commonly than 
one of her husband's horse boys— with or without livery, 
all was one." 

A airiods story is related of her daughter's marriage 
with Mr, Claypole. The wedding was very private, ** all 
that was Hymen-like in the celebration of it was some 
freaks and pranks without the aid of a fiddler (which in those 
days was thought to be altogether unlawful, as the ring and 
form of marriage was thought antichristian), in Nol's mili- 
tary rude way of spoiling the custard, and like Jack Pud- 
ding throwing it upon one another, which was ended in the 
more manly game of buffeting with cushions, and flinging 
them up and down the room." 

The author proceeds to relate how her Highness took 
possession of her palace at Whitehall, " where like the 
devil cast out she entered by fasting and praying after the 
usual manner, and like devout Jezebel took possession 
of Naboth's vineyard.*' We are further told "she em- 
ployed a surveyor to make her some convenient accommo- 
dations and little labyrinths, and trap stairs, by which she 
might at all times unseen, pass to and fro, and come 
unawares upon her servants, and keep them vigilant in their 
places, and honest in the discharge thereof. Several repairs 
were likewise made in her own apartments, and many small 
partitions up and down, as well above stairs as in tlie cel- 
lars and kitchens, so that it looked like the picture of 
Bartholomew Fair ; her Highnessship not being yet 
accustomed to that roomy and august dwelling, and per 
haps afraid of the vastness and silenfness thereof. — She 
could never endure any whispering or to be alone by her- 
self in any of the chambers." '* Much ado she had at first 
to raise her mind and deportment to this sovereign grandeur, 
and very diflScult it was for her to lay aside those iroperti- 
nent meannesses of her private fortune; like the Bnde 
Cat metamorphosed into a comely virgin that could not 
forbear catching at mice, she could not forget the common 
converge and affairs of life." " She very providentially 
kept two or three cows in St. James' Park, erected a dairy 
in Whitehall, with dairy maids, and fell to the old trade of 
churning butter and making buttermilk ; nor were Oxford 
Kate's fine things half so famous among the Cavalier 
ladies, as my Lady Protector's butter among the mushroom 
zealous ladies of the Court. Nest to this covey of milk- 
maids she had another of spinsters and sewers to the num- 
ber of six, who sat most part of the day after she was ready 
in her privy chamber sewing and stitching ; they were all 



of them ministers' daughters. She was otice resolved by 
the advice of her mother to have made a small brewing 
place with vessels and other accommodations of her own for 
her own and Oliver's drink ; but about the same time a 
drink was then grown famous in London, being a very 
small ale at 7« 6if a barrel, well boiled and well tasted and 
conditioned, called ' Morning Dew,* which was thence 
brought into request at Court, and was the diet drink of this 
temperate couple, and the cool refreshing entertainment of 
those bouncing ladies that came weltering and wallowing 
in their coaches instead of drays to visit her." 

We have not space for the story of the early green 
peas and the poor country woman ; hut there is one 
anecdote too amusing Xo be omitted. " Upon Oliver's 
rupture with the Spaniards, the commodities of that 
CDuntry grew very scarce, and oranges and lemons were 
very rare and dear. One day as the Protector was 
private at dinner he called for an orange to a loin of 
veal, to which he used no other sauce, and urging the 
same command, was answered by his wife, that ' Oranges 
were oranges now, that crab oranges would cost a groat, 
and for her part she never intended to give it ;' and it was 
presently whispered that sure her Highness was never the 
adviser of the Spanish war. and that his Highness should 
have done well to have consulted his digestion before his 
hasty and inordinate appetite of dominion and riches in the 
West Indies." A Bookworm. 

British Museum. 



Chesterfield in the Seventeenth Centurt. 

No class of books, perhaps, yield us so much interest- 
ing information on the manners and every day life of 
our ancestors as the old works on etiquette. I send you 
a fevv specimens from Hawkins* Youths Behaviour^ or 
Dccenc]f in Conversation amongst Men. Lond, 164^*, one 
of the most popular productions of the kind, which I 
think cannot fail to be entertaining. The writer com- 
mences by admonishing the youth of the Common- 
wealth against divers small breaches of good manners, 
such as " rolling the eyes," ** urging the face ' " lifting 
one eyebrow higher than the other," &c. and entreats Ins 
readers to " rub not thy teeth, nor crash them, nor 
make sinything crack in such a manner that thou dis- 
quiet anybody." There is an art even in yawning. 

" In yawning howle not, and thou shouldst abstain as 
much as thou cantiit to yawne especially when thou speakest^ 
or that sheweth one to be weary ; but if thou be'st con- 
strained to yawne, by all means for that time being, speak 
not, nor gape wide mouthed, but shut thy mouth with thy 
handkerchiefe or with thy hand, if it be needfull readily 
turning thy face to another side." 

Imagine the countenance of a morlem diner-out, 
while his wretched victim was performing this compli- 
cated manoeu^TC ! 

But after all, the besetting sin of Young England 
relatetl to the nasal organ. Th^ author cautions his 
countrymen against the impropriety of "blowing it 
like a trumpet ' and is imperative on the absolute neces- 
sity of the handkerchief, anathematizing those who 
respectively prefer the sleeve and fingers. When you 
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wish to warm your hands it shews a horrihle want of 
" ton" to thrust them into the flame, and when you go 
into a room when there is meat on tlie fire it is " very 
uncomely to put your foot thereon to warm it.'' From 
the many directions given respecting spitting, it would 
seem that in those days we were about a match for the 
Yankees. You must not spit in the fire, nor on the wall, 
nor on the windows, " hut not iar off thee, but aside, a 
little distant and not right before thy companion/' 

Here are a few regulations for the dinner-table. 

'* One ought not to cast under the table, or on the §pround, 
bones, parings, wine or such like things, notwithstanding if 
one bee constrained to spit something which was too hard to 
chew, or which causeth irksooinees, then may one throw it 
forth dextrously upon the ground, taking it decently with 
two fingers, or with the left hand half shut, so that it be not 
a liquid thing/' '* Sack no bones, at least in such wise that 
one may hesre it. Take tbem not with two bands, but with 
one soldy and properly. Gnaw tbem not, nor teare the flesh 
from the bones as dogs doe, but make use of thy knife, 
holding them with one hand. Knock no bones upon thy 
bread or trencher to get out the marrow of them, but get 
oat the marrow with a knife. To speake better, it is the 
counsel! of the most wise, that it is not fit to handle bones 
and much less to mouthe them." 

Covetousness is another vice to be avoided. 

*' Cast not thine eyes upon the trenchers of others, and fix 
them not wistly upon the meat on the table, and lift them 
not np whilst thou drinkest, or whilst thou pnttest the 
meat in thy mouth." 

The reader is further counselled not to " put a morsel 
in his mouth until the former bit be swallowed,'* and 
they are not to be of such a size as to " puife up the 
cheekes notably.'* All things considered, the table cloth 
IS pvt the article to cleanse the teeth with, and to 
attempt the same ofilice with the fork is " much worse." 
It is not praiseworthy to plunge the digits into the soup 
on a privateering expedition for a bonne bouche, 
neither when drawn out is it comely to wipe the fingers 
on a whole loaf— though it may be done on one's own 
piece of bread and afterwards polbhed off with the 
napkin. It is likewise not seemly to make great 
•* shives" of the bread ; it must be cut even, and ** with- 
out framing a tub thereof.'* Salt spoons are not yet 
discovered, and the knife if not " very greasy" is to 
serve instead,— which, however must not beheld upright 
in the hands like a truncheon, for that is the fashion of 
" cuntrey clounes." Only snobs pitch the cherrystones 
upon the fioor ; they ought to be carefully taken out of 
the mouth with the left hand and arranged in a row 
round the edge of the trencher. A formiQ dinner party 
now-a-days is a terribly dull affair, but in a.d. 1646 it 
must have been even worse, for Dr. Hawkins tell us, 

" It is peculiar to the cbiefest of the company to be the 
first to unfold his napkin and fall to the meat, and therefore 
it is the dutie of others to attend patiently without setting 
hand upon anything before him." 

If your readers are interested in these curiosities of 
etiquette, I may send you some more. V. T. S. • 



Calamities op Authors,— The following letter tells 
its own tale, and a sad tale it is. R. C. 

Sir, — It is with no small diffidence that I take the 
liberty of addressing this letter to you, but the former 
instances I have received of your liberal friendship to 
me, encourage me to hope you will not be offended at it. 

Snatched from happier days, and the enjoyment of 
plenty by the false deceptions of others, I have been 
now near seven years confined within the walls of this 
prison, a long time of unhappy woe, and though many 
highly respectable friends, who knew me in my pros- 
perity have convinced me by their generosity that they 
have not forgot me, and I have too, by a frequent sup- 
port by my literary labours, contrived to subsist to the 
present time, yet I am now, by my length of imprison- 
ment and other untoward circumstances happening, at 
this moment driven tq the utmost extremity of woe. I 
have sacrificed. Sir, the best part of my life in the 
labour of my History of Kent for the benefit of the 
public but most ruinous to myself. My attention to it 
at that time, before I had the pleasure of knowing you, 
has in a great measure led to all my misfortunes 
since, and of bringing me to my present crisis of dis- 
tress ; a dreadful crisis. Sir, to be destitute as I am now, 
of common necessaries and comfort at my advanced 
years of life, and in the walls of a prison. May I, Sir, 
in this trying situation, without too great an intrusion 
on your goodness, solicit you to assist me with a small 
token of your remembrance of me, and of those feel- 
ings whicn I am certain you possess for the afflicted, 
and more especially for those whom you have been in 
the habit of friendship with ; thus by the kindness of 
my friends I shall be enabled to weather out this crisis 
of woe till the worst of the storm of it is passed away. 
My acknowleilgements to you. Sir, will ever remain, and 
in return may Providence continue to bless you with 
every plenty of comfort and happiness, which is the sin- 
cere wish of. Sir, your most obliged humble servant, 

Edward Hasted. 

King's Bench, Southwark, Sept. 19th, 1801. 
Addressed John Latham, Esq. Dover, Kent, 

Rococo. — A correspondent begs for information on 
the meaning and derivation of the word rococo, a term 
which has found its way, within the last ten years he 
believes, into the English language, on what authority 
he is anxious to learn ? He observes the word used in 
the June number last year, of the Quarterly Review, 
in an article on Lady Theresa Lewis's Clarendon Gal- 
lery. The sentence occurs at p. 201—" The sms of the 
father are visited on the children, and our Niobes in 
calico, all tears, yet mourn over rococo designs and 
colours,'* &c The sense of the word in this sentence 
does not seem at all apparent to the inquirer. Doubt- 
less, some of your readers will be able to justify it, or to 
furnish a few notes which may tend to its elucidation. 
E. B. 

Battle op Chett Chase.— Who was the author of 
this popular ballad ? N. 
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ALBiJirs. — The fashion of keeping albums, according 
to Nichols, ''appears to have originated in Germany 
towards the close of the sixteenth century." Humphrey 
VVanley, describing one still preserved among the Harl. 
MSS. says, " they are much used by the young travel- 
lers of that nation, who commonly ask a new acquaint- 
ance (even at the first meeting) to write some sentence 
therein, with a compliment to the owner's learning, 
good sense, &c. Which ilone, the names gotten are laid 
before the next new face, and the young man, upon all 
occasions, especially at his return, by these hands de- 
monstrates what good company he has kept.'* From 
the autographs of distinguished persons, which they often 
contain, these * Alba An,icoi'um* become exceedingly 
interesting. Amongst those in the British Museum 
is one dated 1579. It was the oroperty of Marie de 
Marnix, a French lady, and is filled with autographs, 
mottoes, chansons, and sonnets. '" It commences with 
the signature of the Due d'Alen^on, the suitor of our 
Virgin Queen. He has attempted to sketch something 
like a fire, under which is written, Fovet et disqutit. 
Franco Ys," * Una sola aurora, ha de veneer mi noche,* 
is the motto of Charlotte de Bourbon, Princessb 
d'Oranoe, with the date 1580. Henry de Bourbon 
Prince de Conde has contributed * Pro Christo et patria 
dulce periculum.* Another scribbler has inserted these 
verses 

Qui da toot son coeur meet en Dien, 

11 a son coeur, et si a Dieu ; 

£t qui le meet en autre lieu 

II pezd son coeur, et si perd Diea. 

A despairing lover has written : 

Belle I que voy j'en ta face, 
Pense tu rend re moQ coeur 
Plus agr^able ta grace 
L'aocompagnant de rigeur. 

Ne Rie soys cruelle ! 

Et je te seray 

Tant que vivray fidelle. 

Belle ! tu ne dois pas craindre 
Du manque en ma loyaut^, 
Mais aussi tu devrois joindre 
Plus de doux k ta beaut6. 
Ne me soys cruelle, &c. 

Belle I si jamais abuse 
D'aucune tienne faveur 
Pren les yeux d'une Meduse 
Et change eo roche men coeur. 
Ne me soys cruelle, &c. 

The following sparkling effiision was the composition 
of some B6ranger of the sixteenth century. 

A la seson nouvelle du printemps gracieux, 
Un amoureux fidelle, de ses champestre lieux, 
Vient chantant dans un bocage, J'aymeray toujours 
Vive I'amour da Village ! Vive mes amours ! 

J 'ay me bien ma metresse de celle qu*a mou ccpur, 
Car elle me caresse, brulant de mesme ardeur : 
Mes amours ne sent volage, j'aymeray toujours ; 
Vive Tamour da Village I Vive mes amours ! 



Sa naturelle grace, sa divine beautd 
Qui tout autre sorpasse, en tout honnestet^ 
Me falct croitre le courage de J'aymer toujours 
Vive Tamour du Village ! Vive mes amours ! 
Les Dames visagoige ayment perfaictenient, 
Mais Tamour de bouri^oige ce n'est que changement ; 
Ce n'est que fard tout leur langage et tout leur discours, 
Vive Tamour du village I Vive mes amours ! 
Mes Dames, Damoisclles, Princesses de la Cour ! 
Et vouA mes gentishommes qui ooures alentour ! 
EntreprenneDt lear querrelle. le defendes tons 
Vive Tamour de la Belle ! Vive mes amours I 
The splendid Album of Sir Philibert Vematti is pre- 
served among the Sloane MSS. No. 2035. It bears the 
date 1615, and is of vellum, bound in crimson velvet, 
and contains several royal autooraphs, and arms beauti- 
fully emblazoned. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
Mr. George Willingham, a correspondent of Oliver 
Cromwell, Pry nne and Bastwick,— he has enriched it 
with their letters to him, and numerous signatures cut 
from original documents. Among them will be recog- 
nised the autographs of Laud, Wentworth, Bacon, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. John Bastwick has written a siginficant 
allusion to his own fate, * Patientia omnia vincit. May 
21, 16.50.' There is also a very characteristic letter 
from Oliver Cromwell to Mr. Storie, dated 1635. It 
has been printed in Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of 
Cromwell ; though that author is incorrect in stating 
that the original ^^ is not now to be found in the British 
Museum, a search of three hours through all the cata- 
logues assisted by one of the clerks reports itself to me 
as fruitless." He would have found it on reference to 
thepresent volume. 

The Sloane MS. 25.97) has this title in a clever pen 
and ink drawing, ' Hortus Fautorum et Amicorum Cas- 
pari Sibelii a Goor Daventria Trans Isalano.' " It 
is an album of humble pretensions," remarks Nichols, 
" with a few drawings but no illuminations." It how- 
ever contains the autographs of several learned men 
between 1668 and 1671 1 amongst whom we find Frederic 
Spanheim, Francis Burmann, John George Greevius, 
the celebrated Latin scholar, and John Frederic Gro- 
novius, the eminent naturalist. 

No. 679 of the Egerton Collection, is the Album of 
John Breijsgen. The signatures dating from 1572-77 
are of no particular interest, but the arms of the writers 
are neatly emblazoned on each page. Guillaums. 

Gallini the Opera Dancer. — WTiere can I obtain 
any account of him ? He was I believe for many years 
manager of the Italian Opera House. 

A Theatrical Akateur. 



Old English Games.— In the 13th year of Henry 
VIII., the Benchers of the Temple made an crder, 
that " none of the Society shall within this house exer- 
cise the play of ' shoffe-grotte or sltfp^rottCt upon 
pain of SIX shillings and eight pence." How was this 
game played ? Rusticds. 
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Lilly the Astrologer. — The "fair black marble 
stone" which Ashmole placed over his grave, was origi- 
nally on the left side of the Communion table in Walton 
Church, but it was long ago removed to its present 
situation in front oi the South entrance to the Chancel. 
Inscription. 
Ne Oblivione conteretnr Uma 

GULIELMI LiLLII 

Astrologi peritissimi 

Qui fatis cessit 

Quinto Idas .Innii, anno Christi Juliano 

MDCLXXXI. 

Hoc nil posuit amoris MonuDieDtum 

Elias Ashmole 

Armiger. 

See Brayley*s Surrey, vol. 2, p. 327. Viator. 



Michael Wohlgemuth.— "In the (Praunisth) Mu- 
seum at Nuremburg, so celebrateil for its antiquities, 
remains a pleasing memorial of this artist— his portrait, 
painted by Albert Durer, in honour of his master.'* — 
I See ' Divers Works of Early Masters,' vol. i. p. 22. The 
subjoined sketch may be interesting to your correspon- 
dent D. PiCTOR. 




John Hull, B.D. was the author of " The Unmask- 
ing of the Politike Atheist," 2nd Edition, 12mo. 1602. 
St. Peter's Prophecie of these last daies, 4to. 1610. 
Clirist his Proclamation to Salvation, 8vo. 1613. An 
Exposition upon part of the Lamentations of Jeremie, 
4to. 1618. Can any of our Readers oblige Novocas- 
trensis with any particulars relative to him ? 



CoKYERSiNG WITH THE FiNGERS.— When was this 
art, employed with such success in Deaf and Dumb 
Institutions, first introduced into this country ? In the 
Academy of Compliments printed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, it is called 'The silent language,' and some 
woodcuts are given to illustrate the method. V. A. N. 



Gentleman Jones.— A neat tablet has been erected 
in St. Peter's, Pimlico, to the memory of Richard 
(" Gentleman*') Jones ; a memoir of whom appeared in 
the Current Notes for Sept., Oct. and Nov. 1851. A 
copy of the Tablet is dven in the ** Dramatic Register" 
for 1852, and it will doubtless prove an exceedingly 
welcome memento. 

Heraldry. — Who was the author of " The Booke of 
Honor and Armes, wherei» is discovered the causes of 
Quarrel, and the nature of Injuries, with their Repulses, 
at London, printed by Richard Jhones, dwelling at the 
signe of the Rose and Crowne ncere Holburne Conduit, 
1590. 4to." It is a very singular work, and gives an 
entertaining account of "certaine combats for Triumph, 
Honor, and Love of Ladies, brought before the Kings of 
England." Shakspere in * As You Like It,' has ridi- 
culed all the * punctilios' of a ' gay courtier,' and we 
might imagine has made an allusion to this ' code of 
honor* where Touchstone says to Jaques, "0 Sir, we 
quarrel in print by the book ; as you have books for 
good manners." Heraldicus. 

Avouries.— Tliis word maybe occasionally met with 
in our old English writers. 

** Weer pouer freres, that baf nought on to lyve, 
In stede of messengeres, save-condite us gyve, 
Thorghthi lond to go in thin avowrie, 
That non us robbe, ne slo, for thi curteysie." 

Langtoft*8 Chronicle. 

" Therefore away with these avouries; let God alone be 
our avourie. What have we to doe to ranne hether or 
thetber, but onely to the Father of Heaven?" — Latimer^ a 
Sermons. 

" Why name ye more the patron of yoor order in your 
Conflteor when ye begin masse then other saints, apostles, 
or martyrs, that holy Church hold more glorious than 
* hem, and clepe,' hem your patrons and your * avowries T " 

Jaeke Upland, 

** Wee wol tabernacles be graven and filled with y mages 
of onr avouries." — Will of Henry VIL 

" Our lexicographers," observes Brayley, " do not 
appear to have understood its proper signification. In 
the Glossary to Urry's Chaucer, it is explained as, reli^ 
ffious professions. In Nares' Glossary avoury is 
declared to be an old Law Term, nearly equivalent to 
justification. Boucher, voce avottre, says this is con- 
jectured to have been a banner borne in funeral pro- 
cessions." 

From the passages we have quoted it is evident that 
an Avourie was a Patron Saint, and in this sense is used 
in Henry's Will. " It is derived from the French Avou6, 
namely, a champion, " celui qui se bat," says Carpen- 
tier, " pour un autre." The saint depicted on the banner 
was the avoure, not the banner itself. Though the word 
has grown obsolete, its derivative, advowson, is still cur- 
rent with us ; the owner of an advowson is in legal pro- 
ceedings, held to be the patron and guardian of its 
Church." In the quotation from Langtoft, "in thin 
avowrie," evidently signifies under thy patronage or 
protection. 
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Bribery at Elections. — The earliest instance I 
can find on reconl is in the palmy days of oiir ' Virgin 
Queen/ when the house " finding that a simple fellow, 
one Thomas Long, had been returned for the borough of 
Westbury, they inquired of him how the electors came to 
choose him ; and he being very candid, informed them very 
readily, that he had given the Mayor of Westbary, Mr. 
Anthony Garland, and a Mr. Watts, four pounds for his 
place in Parliament. The House were highly indignant at 
the Mayor's baseness, and summoned him to the Bar of the 
House, and fined the Corporation twenty pounds." 

For this curious piece of Parliamentary intelligence, 
I am indebted to tne author of the Life of Coke ; it 
proves that Beresfords were not unknown in the days of 
Shakspere and Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, and that 
the modern family of Coppocks flourished in the reign 
of slashed doublets, rapiers, and trunk hose. But 
though the Corporation were fineil, was Mr. Long un- 
seated ? Mr. Harrington who sat in the Long Parlia- 
ment, 1640, has left an equally singular diary of his 
personal canvass among the electors of Bath. 

*' Saturday, Dec. 26. Went to Bath, and dined with the 
mayor and citizens, conferred about my election to serve in 
Parliament, as my father was helpless and ill able to go any 
more. Went to the George Inn at night, met the bailiffii 
and desired to be dismissed from serving; drank strong 
beer and metheglin ; expended about three shillings, went 
home late, but could not get excused. 

<' Thursday 31. Dined t the George Inn with the 
mayor and four citizens ; spent at dinner six shillings in 
wine. Laid out in victuals at the George Inn. Ils4d, laid 
out in drinking 7*i laid out in tobacco and drinking vessels, 
3* 4d. 

January 1 . My father gave me £4 to bear my expences 
to Bath. Laid out in all Sm for victuals, drink, and horse 
hire, together with divers gifts." 

In these primitive days, honourable members were 
paid by their constituents ; and besides the usual pre- 
sent of a horse to ride to Parliament, were entitled 
by a statute of Edward II., to four shillings a day if 
they represented a shire, and half that sura for a 
borough. The famous Andrew Marvell, member for 
Hull in 1661, is said to have been the last to receive 
Parliamentary wages. Occasionally the electors were 
able to strike an economical bargain. As an instance, 
we are told that '* John Strange, the member for Dun- 
wich in 1463, agreed with the prudent burgesses of that 
town to take his wages in red herri/tffs." We are 
further informed, that " in the same reign the citizens 
of York being anxious that the dignity of that ancient 
Corporation should be properly represented, unanimously 
agreed that their memoers should be allowed four 
shillings a day if they kept a house in Ix>ndon during 
the session, but only two shillings if thev went 'to 
board.' '• C. W. J. 

John Ward of Hackney, M.P., was convicted of 
forgery, expelled from the House, and suffered in the 
pillory, 1727. Where can I find a biographical sketch 
of this worthy ? Among his papers is said to have been 
found the well known Miser's prayer. J. P. 

Leicester. 



Christening Presents. — Can any of your Cor- 
respondents point out the origin of this custom ? In a 
MS. of Sir R. Lestrange, who quotes the authority of 
Dr. Donne, is an amusing ancalote of Shakspere being 
godfather to one of Ben Jonson's children. " After the 
christening being in a deepe study, Jonson came to cheere 
him up, and askt him why he was so melancholy. — No, 
faith, Ben (says he), not I ; but I have been conaidering 
what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my 
god-child, and I have resolv'd at last' — * I pr'ythce what ?' 
says he. < Tfaith, Ben, Til e*en give him a doozen of 
Latten spoons, and thou shalt translate them." 

In Stowe*s Annals, continued by E. Howes, 1631, we 
are told (speaking apparently of Elizabeth's reign), that 
** At this time, and for many years before, it was not the use 
and custom (as now it is ), for Godfathers and Godmothers 
generally to give plate at the baptism of children (as spoons, 
cups and such like), but only to give christening shirts, 
with little bands and cufis wrought, either with silk or blue 
thread ; the best of them for chief persons wear edged with 
a small lace of black silk and gold ; the highest price of 
which, for great men's children, were seldom above a noble, 
and the common sort two, three, or four and five shillings a 
piece." D. 

Burton on Trent. 

The Thalia op Arius tbb Heretic— Is this work 
known to be in existence, cither in print or manuscript? 

K.P.D.E. 



Elise Bonaparte. — A very brief memoir of the 
Princess Elise Bacciochi, eldest sister of Napoleon, and 
ex-Queen of Lucca, Carrara and Tuscany, is given in 
the "Court and Camp of Bonaparte,'' (Murray's Family 
Library) ; and a few notices of her appear in Mrs. 
Histed's " Byeways of Italy." Can any of your readers 
refer to further biographical particulars of the soi-titsant 
" Semiramis of Lucca ?" T. W. B. 



Joe Miller's Jest Book. — When was the first 
edition published, and by whom was it really written ? 

Q. 

The Shadoof.— Referring to the remarks made by 
your correspondents W. G., in vol. i. p. 96, and your 
N. Y. ES-pecial Reporter in vol. ii. p. 12, about the 
Shadoof; I beg to inform you that I have seen machines, 
answering exactly to the description given, in general 
use in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, and in other 
parts of Russia. I believe they are also used in other 
places on the Continent, though I do not remember to 
have noticed any out of Russia. It is curious to ob- 
serve how Eastern manners and customs abound amongst 
the Russians, many of them extending even to the far 
North. J. S. A. 

Old Broad Street. 

Inquiry. — Will any of your readers inform me whe- 
ther " British Galleries oif Art," London : printed for 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, 1824^ is by 
Westmacott or Hazlitt ? D. 
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Egyptian Royal Cartouche.— If Mr. E. S. Taylor 
had not appealed to me bif name, it is very probable that 
I should have left the interpretation of his valuable 
signet to some bierpglyphist more eelebratvd than my- 
self, and have avoided the unpleasantness of differing 
from his interpretation, as far as it goes, and probably 
from by far the greater number of the learned in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs. Gliddon, however, in his " Ancient 
Egypt," p. 2.9, " Sun offered to the world,'* has made 
an attempt in the right path. I pronounce the cha* 
racters in this signet to be symbolical, excepting two, 
which are phonetic. 

The horn serpent is the type of the Agathodaemon, 
the Messiah. The two phonetic characters at the top 
of the shield are the same as in the famous Rosetta 
stone, and read, af, fuit, denoting that the Messiah 
hath appeared. The others, according to Gliddon , will 
read, A Sh DDD ; according to some others, A M TTT. 
They are not put here as phonetics, but express tite 
creed, if I may so call it, of the possessor of the 
signet, viz. A, the all-seeing eye of God. — Sh, the 
heaven.— D, or more properly T, God: therefore the 
three Ts are put for the Trinity of the Go<lhcad. The 
wljole of the signet may be thus read, " The Messiah 
hath appeared — Ho is the all-seeing God from heaven, 
the Trinity.' 

N. B. The Scarabceus was worshippe<l by tlie Egyp- 
tians as the emblem of the Creator of the world, "etoit 
un Dieu adore par les Egiptiens.'' Furetiere. The 
Coptic skhalavkfj seems to be a compound Sanscrit word, 
signifying, the oX'insect that eoUecta dirt into a rimnd 
mass. T. R. Brown. 

Soathwick Vicarage, near Oundle. 

Rtchard Baxter and Daniel Db Foe. — Where 
can K. P. D. E find complete lists of their works ? 

Genbaix)oy of Mary Queen op Scots.— A para- 
graph in the "Times," Feb. 15, 1828, states: "ITiere 
is a curioiu document drawn up in 1 823 by the late I^rd 
Ashburton, in exifttenoe. It is an abstract of a genealogical 
tree of the descendants of the ill-fated Mary Queen of 
Scots, from which it appears that at that period every 
crowned head in Europe was included in the number, ex- 
cept the King of Portugal (but bis Queen however is there) 
and the King of Bavaria and Bemadotte the King of 
Sweden. The entire number of her descendants then living 
was 316, and they are all including the Duke of Reich, 
stadt (young Napoleon) within the line of succession to the 
British throne." Where is this singular document to be 
found? W. B 1. 

Dorset Square. 

"AuLD Robin Gray."— A Correspondent in the 
"Times,'* 1828, asserted that the Rev. W. Leeves, 
Rector of Wrington, Somersetshire, who died in 1828, 
at the advanced aee of eighty, declared to him he was 
the composer of the music and words of this popular 
song. Others have ascribed it to Lady Lindsay. Who 
is the rightful claimant ? A Loyer of Old Ballads. 



Temfora Mutantur, &c.— Sibthorpe, p. 24, will 
find this hacknied piece of modern I^atinity introduced 
into Beaumont and Fletcher's play of * Wit at several 
Weapons.* The original line (substituting the word 
Omnia for Tempera) is cited in the ' Delicite Poetarum 
Germanorum,* 1612, under the Poems of Matt. Bor- 
bonii Collin, vol. 1. p. 685. The question has been 
already answered in the Notes and Queries, vol. 1. p. 
234, and Sharpens Magazine, vol. 5. p. 208. 

Popular Dream Books. — Few superstitions are 
morely deeply rooted in the human mind than a belief 
in dreams, and some singular interpretations have been 
written of these recondite vagaries of the brain. In 
" Wit and Mirth Improved, or a New Academy of 
Compliments, 1715,** we are gravely informed that *to 
dream you hear music signifies mirth and jollity,* but 
the cackling of geese betokens troublesome visions ; to 
dream you see a man or woman go to be hanged de- 
notes you will be importuned by some friend for your 
assistance. To dream of finding small pieces of silver 
is ominous of disappointment in trade or business. 
One's teeth or eyes falling out signifies the loss of some 
dear friend ; fire betokes anger ; and to dream of fly- 
ing portends hasty news of strange things. (Jan any 
lovers of folk lore point out any early written works of 
a similar character? William Hutchison. 

Richmond. 

IjOtteries.— In that very useful and amusing volume, 
* the Etymological Compendium,* S. N. will find that 
the first Lottery is said to have been drawn in 1 569, and 
the authority of Stowe is given as cited in Maitland*s 
History of London. The Retrospective Review, N. S. 
vol 1. p. 431, gives an extract from Lord Burghley's 
Diary, as follows. ** 1567, March, A Ix)ttery in Lon- 
don granted to Geo. Gilpyn and Peter Grimaldy,'* and 
the Loseley MSS. p. 185, gives some notices atd copies 
of various papers relating to the same Lottery. Hone, 
in the * Every Day Book,* vol. 2. p. 1403, has an 
amusing account of Lotteries, and the tricks, frawls, 
and impositions connected with them ; in illustration of 
which he has introduced many woodcuts, ballads, puffs, 
and anecdotes. The last of these mischievous projects, 
as a source of revenue, was in October, 1826. Some 
account of them, I believe, is furnished in the recent 
" Chronicles of the Exchange.** F. R. A. 

Odk House. 

Lotteries.— Shakspere in the ' Merchant of Venice,' 
has introtluced the beautiful scene of a I/ottery for 
the hand of Portia, where the three suitors decide their 
fate by choosing the caskets of gold, silver and lea«l. 

Windsor. _ E. 

Lotteries. — Tlie following entry occurs in the 
MS. Diary of Mr. Whiteway. "August 28, 161 i>. The 
Lottery for the Virginia Company began to be opened, 
consisting of 50,0(W blanks, 1750 prizes, worth £1259, 
for one shilling a lot. T. 

Westminster. 
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Lotteries.— -Queen Elizabeth's Great Lottery for 
repairing " the Havens and strength of the Realme and 
such other public good workes" is noticed by Holin- 
shed and Stowe. From the unique collection of Procla- 
mations issued during her reign, and now preserved in 
the Grenville Library, it appears that this Lottery 
Scheme was started in 1 567 ; the subscription being 
ten shillings, and no blanks. The highest prize was 
valued at £5000. namely, £3000 in money, £700 in 
plate, and the rest in tapestry and good linen cloth. 
The winner was also entitled to a piece of plate silver 
gilt of the value of £50. The lowest prize was half a 
crown. In order to dispose of the 400,000 shares, 
agents were appointed in Dublin, York, Newcastle, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and other provincial towns; and as 
an additional inducement, those *' adventuring their 
money,*' enjoyed a freedom from arrest for seven days, 
for all ofTcnccs except treason, murder, felony, or break- 
ing the Queen's peace. A yearly pension was offered 
to all who took thirty chances " under one device, prose, 
or poesie," within six months, and who were unsuccess- 
ful in winning back the third part of the amount they 
subscribed. The lots were to be delivered the day after 
each prize was drawn, and foreigners might convert the 
money into goods and export tnem at half the usual 
duty. The prizes were to be exhibited in Cheapside, at 
the house of M. Dericke, goldsmith and servant to the 
Queen. The Lottery did not prove quite so successful 
as was anticipated, and eventually the prizes had to be 
reduced one twelfth. 

We are informed in Stowe's Annals, enlarged by 
Howes, that *' A lottery for marvellous rich and beau- 
tiful armour was begun to be drawn at London in Saint 
Paul's Churchyard, at the Great West Gate (an house of 
timber and board being there erected for that purpose) on 
St. Peter's day in the morning (1585), which lottery con- 
tinued in drawing day and night for the space of two or 
three days." 

In the reign of King James, a lottery was proposed 
for the benefit of the Virginia plantations. It was 
drawn on the 29th June, 1612, and according to the 
same authority was " so plainly carried and honestly 
performed that it gave full satisfaction to all persons ; 
Thomas Sharplisse, a tailor of London had the ch^ef prize, 
viz. 4000 crowns in fair plate, which was sent to his bouse 
in very stately manner ; during the whole time of the draw- 
ing of this lottery, there were always present divers wor- 
shipful knights and esquires, accompanied with sundry 
grave discreet citizens." Monkbarnes. 

Lanchester, Durham. 

Boiling to Death.— Stowe relates in his Chronicle, 
" The 5 th of A prill, 1531, one Richard Rose, a cooke, 
was hitiled in Smithfield, for poisoning of divers persons 
to the number of 1 6 or more at the Bishop of Rochester's 
place, amongst the which Benet Curwinc, Gentleman, 
was one ; and he intended to have poisoned the Bishoppe 
himselfc, but hee eate no pottage that dale, whereby he 
escaped." When was this punishment introduced into 
England ? Eboracbnsis. 



T. Woodward, Animal Painter, of Worcester, 
whose name occurs in your Obituary, died in October 
1 852 ; and it may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers to know the prices which the pictures and 
sketches in his possession realized at his decease. They 
were sold in Worcester, his native city, and attracted a 
numerous assemblage of friends and amateurs : 

The Evening of Life, 115 guineas; Highland Scenery, 
49 guineas : these two were exhibited in 1850. Cattle repo- 
sing, style of Cuyp, 84 guineas : this picture the artist 
painted in a few hours Fighting Horses, 40 guineas ; Goat 
and Grouse, the brood disturbed, 80 guineas ; Landscape, 
Kington, Herefordshire, 4 1 guineas ; a copy from a Vander- 
velde in the Louvre by T. W., 30 guineas ; Ben Nevis and 
the Caledonian Canal, 21 guineas ; three books of pencil 
sketches, 20 guineas ; a lot of small sketches in oil, of many 
of bis pictures, now in the possession of various persons, 
brought 250 guineas ; two studies of Horses heads for a 
picture for Prince Albert, at Windsor, 42 guineas. 

The sale realized £1500; but it must be a source of 
regret to all who knew him and his works, to reflect that 
so talented an artist should have been so soon taken 
away. D. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. Y. S. (Number Nine) thanked for his arithmetical 
problem, but the same result can be obtained with number 
three. 

We have received from Mr. William Mence, Worcester, 
a sketch of one of those elaborately chased antique watches 
called ' A Nuremburg Egg.' — ^There is no date, but the 
maker's name is Edm. Bull, Fleet Street. Can any of our 
Readers Bay when he lived ? 

The original letter of Sir Walter Scott upon Scottish 
Archery, is in the possession of Mr. B. Nightingale, by 
whom it was obligingly communicated for publication in 
the Current Notes, 

A Coin Collector asks where he can procure specimens 
of the coinage for Camboja, struck in Birmingham, and 
figured in the Illustrated London News, 15 January, 1853. 

Novocastrensis will find an account of P. Allix in any 
Biographical Dictionary. He was the author of * Reflec- 
tions upon the Books of Holy Scripture,' * Remarks on the 
Churches of Piedmont, and of the Albigenses,' and numer- 
ous other works. In 1690 he was made Treasurer of Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral by Bishop Burnet, and died 1717. 



liteanj ml kltMi (Dhitttnri[. 

Anger, Victor. Aged 24. At Paris. Author of the 

Emperor, &c. March. 
Bayard, M, The well-known author of La Fille de 

Famille, &c. 
Harless, Dr. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the 

University of Bonn. Aged 80. Medical Science. 
Kbstnbr, Chevalier. 5th March. Aged 76. Fine Arts. 
Ricordi, Signor, of Milan. Aged 68. Music. 
RocBE, James. "The Roscoeof Cork." April. 
Stratford, W. S., Lieutenant. 29th March. Aged 63. 

Nautical Almanack. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book."— Shaksperb. 
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Old Traditions and Folk-lore of Svrrst. 

Thb memory of John Aubrey has oome down to us, as 
that of a gossiping antiquary, with a scolding wife. The 
latter is too delicate a subject to handle at present ; or 
we might have entered into a grave speculation how far 
the sluurp utterings of her uneasy tongue, and what 
Shakespeare calls, " combing his noddle with a three- 
legged stool," may have driven him from his fireside, 
and led him to wander in the " romanoey" spots of Sur- 
rey, copying mvestones,decypherine inscriptions, peer- 
ing at church windows, chatting with sextons, and by 
the ** ingle nook" of the village cottage holding converse 
with ancient dames, and ^tncrine that famous store of 
traditions, and pleasant bits of folk-lore he has jotted 
down in his Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County, We cannot help liking the old man — he was so 
harmless, so naive and credulous. His stories, too, have 
their value, simple and vulgar though they be. It is the 
people's way of interpreting antiquity, and reading his- 
tory perhaps not quite so learnedly as a philosopher 
would discuss the question ; but at all events far more 
amusingly, and in the main about as true. They may 
be covered under absurdities, and a ludicrous mask, yet 
still in these legends and old world notions, we catch a 
glimpse of the popular mind of that day, as well as many 
ponderous tomes could have taught us. We are sick of 
great battles, and political intrigues. We have grown 
weary of the pompous figures tlmt strut upon the sta^e 
of history, and want to know what the people — the rude, 
unlettered common every-day sort of people — were 
talking and thinkine about two hundred years ago ! 

Aubrey telU us, that at Godalming the people have a 
current tradition, ** That in a great tempest of thunder and 
lightning the great bell of the church was carried out of 
the tower and thrown into the river at a great distance, 
where the bell sinking, and being not possible to be taken 
up, it caused a great whirlpool, which no swimmer dares 
adventure into." On the bill-side at Chersey, " lies a 
huge stone of gravel and sand which they call the devil's 
stone, and believe it cannot be moved, and that treasure is 
hid underneath." Near Bisley Chnrdi a spring called St. 
John the Baptist's Well, is cold in summer and warm 
in winter." 

Of the celebrated Archbishop Abbot who was born at 
Guildford " at the first house over the bridge," we are 
informed that his mother dreamt " if she could eat a 
pike, her son would be a great man.** The good woman 
tried hard accordingly to satisfy her longing, and "acci- 
dentally taking up some of the river water that ran 
close by the house in a pail, she took up the much de- 
sired banquet, dressed it, and devoured it almost alL 
This odd af{air made no small noise in the neighbour- 
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hood, and the curiosity of it made several people of 
quality offer to be sponsors to the child. Iliis their 
poverty accepted joyfully, and three were chosen, who 
maintained him at school and afterwards at college. 
This dream was attested to me by the minister and 
several of the most sober inhabitants of the place." 

The tradition concerning the foundation of Dulwich 
College runs thus : ** Mr. Alleyne, the original actor of 
Shakspeare's plays, in one of whidi he played a Dsmon 
with six others, was in the midst of the play surprised by 
an apparition of the Devil. This so worked on his fancy 
that he made a vow which he performed at this place." 
We are further told that afterwards on a second 
marriage he wished to change his mind and was very 
desirous of revoking his charity but was not suffered. 

At Norwood grew an oak tree that bore mistletoe. 
** Some persons cut this mistletoe for some apothecaries 
in London, and sold them a quantity for ten shillings each 
time, and left only one branch remaining for more to 
sprout out. One fell lame shortly after ; soon after each 
of the others lost an eye, and he that felled the tree, about 
1678, though warned of these misfortunes of the other 
men would notwithstanding adventure to do it, and shortly 
after broke his leg, as if the Hamadryades had rttolved to 
take an ample revenge for the injury done to that eacred 
and venerable oak," " I cannot omit," continues Aubrey, 
<* here taking notice of the great misfortunes in the family 
of the Earl of Winchelsea who at Eastwell in Kent felled 
down a most curioos grove of oaks near his noble seat, and 
gave the first blow with hb own hands. Shortly after his 
Countess died in her bed suddenly, and his eldest son. Lord 
Maidstone, was killed at sea by a cannon bullet. It is a 
common notion that a strange noise proceeds from a ftlling 
oak, to be heard half a mile distant as if it were the genius 
of the oak lamenting. It has been not unusually observed 
that to cut oak wood is unfortunate." 

The Newde^tes of Newdegate pulled down a chapel 
and converted it into a farm house. Tradition says the 
family soon began to deca^. The Parsonage-house at 
Sheere was surrounded with a deep moat.~The story 
goes that it was built on wool-packs. When a bourn 
near Stoneham Lane overflows and runs down to 
Croydon, it is held by the inhabitants to be ominous 
and prognosticating something remarkable approaching, 
as it did before Kine Charles* Restoration, the Plague 
of London, and the Revolution of 1688. In Warling- 
ham parish in a grove of yew trees rises a spring upon 
the approach of some remarkable alteration in Church 
and State. 

'* The grave-digger of Woking told me he had a rule 
from his father to know when not to dig a grave upon a 
corpse not rotted. This was when he found a certain plant 
about the bigness of the middle of a tobaooo pipe ; which 
came near the surface of the earth, but never appeareJ 
F 
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aboye it. It is very tough about a yard long, the rind 
almost black and tender, so that when you pluck it, it slips 
off, and underneath is red. It hath a small button at top 
not much unlike asparagus. — 'Sometimes finds two or 
three in a grave.' — * Sure it is not a fern root.' ' Hath 
with diligence traced to its root, and finds it to spring from 
the putrefiaction of the dead body.' " 

Some curious stories are related in Britton and Dray* 
ley's History of Surrey. Pirbright, it appears, was 
such a desolate place that '' Only a few years ago a stranger 
was hailed as a rarity, and it was a custom of the inhabi- 
tants to greet him by joining hands and dancing round him ; 
and this singular mode of salutation had the boorish title 
attached to it of—* Dancing the Hog' " The story soes 
that the people were so ignorant "they only knew when 
it rained by lookin? into the ponds on their heaths and 
commons." Guildford was a noted place for those two 
old English * pastimes P Bull baiting and the Ducking 
stool. The Black Book accordingly has the following 
entry : — 

Anno 4 Ed. VI. At this daye was punnyshed by cart- 
ing and duckinge Johan the wyfe of George Wryte of 
Guldeford, taylor. 

In Russeirs OuUdfard we read that "in a garden 
on the border of the river, at the deepest part of it, 
where it enters the mill, was fixed securely a strong 
post, about twelve feet in height It had a long mortise 
not far from the top, in which a beam was held by 
means of a pin, so tnat it might be moved like a lever, 
and a chair was occasionally suspended from that end 
which hung over the water, for the more convenient 
' ducking of scolds.* The custom has been discontinued 
many years. The last time the chair was taken out for 
use appears to have been about 1710, when one Mar- 
garet , servant to Stephen Gould, a butcher in St 

Mary*s parish, * left the town through fear, she having 
lonj^ been a reputed scold.' *' 

Of the Gossip*s Bridle, preserved in the church at 
Walton-on-Thxunes, there is an account in the first vol. 
of the " Current Notes." — " Its presentation arose from, 
the indiyidual whose name it bears losing a valuable 
estate through the instrumentality of a gossiping lying 
woman." <>>wey Stakes is traditionally recorded as the 
place where Ccesar crossed the Thames. Mr. Bray says 
— " One Simmons, a fisherman, who had lived here, and 
known the river all his life, told him in 1807, that at the 
place called Cowey Stakes he had weighed up several 
stakes of the sise of his thigh, about six feet long, shod with 
iron, the wood very black, and so hard as to turn an axe. 
His tradition ii that they formed part of a bridge built by 
Julius Ceasar." Daines Barrington and some other 
writers hate insinuated they were only the remains of 
a wear for fishing ; however, the tradition is doubtless 
correct. 

Of the Pedlar and his dog in Lambeth church window, 
an engraving is eiven in the first vol. of the " Current 
. Notes." The tradition eocs, that it represents a person 
who gave the ground csuled Pe<11ar*8 Acre to the parish 
for leave to bury his dog in the churchyard. The fol- 
lowing odd inscription was once to be seen on a grave- 



stone in Clapham old church. See Rawlinson's Notes 

on Aubrey in the Bodleian Library. 

'' From duns secure, if creditors should oome, 
For once a debtor may be found at home ; 
By Death arrested, and in gaol here laid. 
The first and last, — ^theonly debt he paid." 

Brayley relates a tradition that " Camberwell Grove 
was the scene of the murder of his uncle, by the hero of 
lillo's popular tragedy. The History of George Bnrn^ 
welly We have not much faith in this, however ; for 
" Lillo*s drama was founded on a ballad which Bishop 
Percy states was printed as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In that production Barnwell's 
uncle is described as a wealthy grazier dwelling at 
Ludlow^ in a wood near which place the ballad goes on 
to say the murder was committed." The marvellous 
tale of the Stockwell Ghost is too well known to need 
insertion here. We must refer our readers to Honeys 
Every Day Book, Norwood, from time immemorial, 
was a famous haunt of the Gipsies, " who, from their 
reputed knowledge of futurity, were often consulted by 
the young and credulous." According to Brayley — 
** This was particularly the case some fifty or sixty years 
ago, when it was customary among the labouring classes 
and servants of London, to walk to Norwood on the Sunday 
afternoon, to have their ' fortunes told,' and also to take 
refreshment at the Gipeey Houee, which long bore on ita 
sign post a painting of the deformed figure of Margaret 
Finch, the queen of the gipsies." *' This remarkable per- 
son," says Lysons, *' lived to the age of 109 years. After 
travelling over various parts of the kingdom, during the 
greater part of a century, she settled at Norwood ; whither 
her great age, and the fiime of her fortune-telling attracted 
numerous visitors. From a habit of sitting on the ground 
with her chin resting on her knees, the sinews at length 
became so contracted, that she could not rise fh>m that 
posture ; and after her death, they were obliged to inclose 
her body in a deep square box." " She was buried, as 
appears by the register, at Beckingham, in Kent, on 
the 24th October, 1740." 

At Strcatham resided an eccentric character named 
RusseU, who always went under the guise of a woman. 

"^£ariy in life he associated with gipsies and accompa- 
nied the celebrated Bampfy Ida Moore Carew in many of his 
rambles. He also visited most parts of the Continent as a 
stroller and vagabond ; and having acquired a knowledge 
of astrology and quackery, he xetumed to England, and 
practised in both arts with much profit. This was after his 
assumption of the female garb ; and Lysons remarks, that 
' his long experience gained him the cbaiacter of a most in- 
fallible doetreaei* he was likewise an excellent «rai/w/reM, 
and celebrated for making a good shirt. His extraordinary ' 
age obtained him the charitahle notice of many respectable 
families, and among others, of that of Mr. Thrale, at whose 
house * Dr. Johnson, who found him a shrewd sensible 
person, with a good memory, was very fond of conversing 
with him.' " 

At Mortlake resided one Colstom a merchant, well 
known for his extensive charities. He founded a school 
at Bristol ; " the boys wear a brass dolphin on their 
breasts in commemoration, as it is reported, of his pt-^- 
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^ervaHohfrom fnumdering at seoy hy a dolphin stop- 
ping a hole i» the Mp, on his homeward voyage from 
the Indies r One more story and we have done. 
In the Birch MSS. in the British Museum is the 
transcript of a letter dated 1625, wherein the writer 
informs us that a woman near Old Swan, removing into 
Surrey for fear of the plague, when she was come on 
the hill near Streatham, m ttie way to Croydon, turned 
back, looked on the city, and said, * Farewell London, 
and farewell plague;* but soon after was taken sick, 
had the tokens on her breast, and these words to be dis" 
tinctly read! ** It is in vain to fly from God, for He is 
everywhere/* 



Thb Manctbcbipt Diaey of William Whitbwat. 
This curious little volume is numbered Bib. ^. TSi* 
in the British Museum. The author was a resident of 
Dorchester, engaged in trade, and apparently a man of 
some wealth and mfluence, since he was appointed Over- 
seer of the Poor and Town Steward, and nis father was 
a Justice of the Peace. His Diary records several 
anecdotes of the King and Court, with interesting 
notices, relative to foreign affairs, political rumours, and 
scraps of Parliamentary intellieence ; the marriages 
and deaths of numerous individuals, together with lists of 
Members returned to Parliament ; high sheriflb of the 
county, and officers of the borough of Dorchester. The 
entries date from 1618 to 1634. A few extracts may 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 

1 618, November.— Sir Walter Rawleigh was beheaded in 
London about the end of October, and after his death was 
much lamented by the Londoners, having acquitted himself 
of the death of the Earl of Essex and of his Atheism, as 
appearetfa by bis speech at his scaffold. To clear justice, 
the King^s Majesty wrote a book concerning him. 

1619, January 16. — It was reported that Sir Louis 
Stukeley, Yioe-Admiral of Devon, who had the charge of 
Sir Walter Rawleigh when he was prisoner, having rbd. 
money for betraying him, fell to clipping the gold, and is 
thereupon apprehended.— In this monS the King^s ban- 
quetting^houae at the Palace of Whitehall was burnt, and 
the 20th do. Sir Thomas Smith's house at Deptford near 
London, was burnt, lying next to the King's Storehouse for 
cordage. 

August — In this month was estabhshed a custom upon 
all wool-obth, being on our Dorsets ninepenoe more than 
before, and sixpence on a Deron. 

November. — Sir Anthony Ashley was chosen Sheriff of 
Dorset, being an anoient gentleman and knighted in Calais 
action by the £arl of Essex for his valour. 

1620, March 26.~The King, Prince, and a grreat part of 
the nobility came to Paul's, in London, to hear a Sermon 
and to see the ruins of that Church ; to the repairing 
whereof his Majesty hath promised to be a royal bene- 
factor. At this time there was in London an extraordinary 
Ambassador from Spain to treat about the marriage, as some 
say, betwixt the two Kings ; which is since reported to be 
broken off: the Prinoe standing upon it that he will treat 
of a match for himself. 

June 14. — I, William Whiteway, was married to Elenor 
Parkins by Mr. John White, in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, in Dorchester, in the presence of the greater part 



of the Town—the wedding-ring had this posy, ** Conju^ 
iirmi et casti sum pignus amoris.' 

July. — Our King and Prinoe begtin their progpress into 
the West in this month, and the Ist of Aumist cnme to 
Sarum, and the 12th to Chwibomtt upon the Plain. — In this 
month there was a company of drunkards assembled in 
Hampahire who hanged up one of their companions by the 
waist, and poured drink into his mouth so that they killed 
him with it, and necu- that time and place another drank 
himself stark dead, a gentleman. 

The black jack ! the merry black jack. 

As it is tost on high a. 
Grows, flows— till at hist they fall to blows, 
And make their noddles cry, a. 

The brown bowl I the merry brown bowl. 

As it goes round about a ; 
Fill, still—let the world say what it will, 

^d drink the drink all out, a. 
The deep can I the merry deep can \ 

As we do freely quaff, a — 
Fling, sing — ^be as merry as a King, 

And sound a lusty laugh, a. 

NoYetnber. — In this month was there a free collection 
made for the defenoe of the Paltitinate, and in Dorchester 
was griven £200. The Papists have ooUected in England 
for Uie Emperor £3000, whereof part is fallen into his 
Mijesty's hands ; the rest like to be recovered. 

1621, January 3. — There came into the country a pro- 
clamation to forbid all men to speak of matters of state 
either of this kingdom or of any other place, upon pain of 
his Migesty*s high displeasure. 

February 16. — Forty lords of Parliament and four-scoze 
burn^esses presented unto the King a petition for the re- 
straining of the liberty^ that Papists and Jesuits have, who 
KDSwerA them, that he knew better how to govern them 
than they oould teach him ; that he«vby he should move 
other princes to deal more violently with Protestants, but 
that he left them to be proceeded against by his laws. — The 
forty and eighty aforesaid did beseech his Mi^esty to recall 
a oommissioa granted to the Spanish Ambassador for the 
shipping away of 100 pieoes of iron ordnance, but received 
this answer ; that he had given him the faith and word of a 
Kinif, and therefore could not recall it— -which two things 
made a great many to be exoeeding sorry. 

April.— About this time died the little old Earl of Hert- 
ford, as a^so Dr. King, Bishop of London, a man of excel- 
lent leamiufr and great integrity.— The 6th hereof was a 
great tumult among the apprentices of London about the 
Spanish Ambassador, so that the King and all the Court 
did take knowledge of the matter, and caused one of them 
to be whipt about the streets guarded with 200 halberds. 
— M. This winter and spring all aort of com was at a low 
price. Wheat was sold for 20d and 2« with us— barley 
for 16<{— oats for lOrf— rye for lOci— but towarda summer 
the prices b^ran to rise afrain. 

May.— Sir Francis Mitchell, being one of Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson's cousins, was sent unto Finsbury jail, a place made 
by him for rogues, and made to ride on a lean jade back- 
wards through London holding the tail in his band, having 
a paper upon his forehead wherein was written his offence. 
And the 18th of this month Sir Henry Yelvertou, At- 
torney-General, was called to answer to such things as were 
ol^eoted a^auist him, and then had six days respite given 
him ; which the Earl of Arundel did dislike, whereupon 
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the Lord Speaker said that the Lord of ArandeFB prede- 
cessora had been censured there for treason, before their 
time, and therefore were offended; then said the Earl, 
" My predecessors sat here while yours did keep shop ;" 
and upon that he was commanded to g^ to the bar and 
crave pardon of the Lord Spencer ; which he refusing^, was 
sent away to the Tower. And Sir Henry Yelverton, in his 
answer, offers to prove that wherein he had offended was 
upon the Lord Marquis of Buckingham's letters, 

June 4.— Parliament was adjourned untQ the 14th Nov. 
next, and at breaking up of the sessions they all made a 
protestation to die in the Palsgrave's quarrel if need were. 

July. — This summer was finished the State Banquetting- 
House at Whitehall, all built of Portland stone, which had 
been burnt down in January 1619. 

Sept. 1 1 . — ^Tbis was a very cold and moist summer, which 
ripened com but slowly. It was a very great year of 
plums, so that a peck was sold for a penny. 

October. — Upon a report of shipping to be provided to 
suppress the insolency of the Hollanders, this waa found in 
London : — 

The Belgic frog 
Out of the bog 
IVith the British mouse did strive — 
Th' Iberian kite 
Meanwhile by sleight 
Surpriseth both alive. 
While for their shares 
Of Indian wares 
English and Dutch do brawl — 
The Spaniard watcheth. 
Advantage catcheth. 
To seize on them and all. 
Then be agreed 
And take good heed. 
Make not a needless fray. 
Lest to a third, 
That ravenous bird, 
You both become a prey. 

Dec. 20. — A fire broke out in Chancery Lane in London, 
by the negligence of a clerk, and burnt ten houses with a 
great number of records, and two lord's houses ; but went 
no further. 

1622, January 9. — His Majesty went from London to 
Theobalds', where riding into his park with some keepers 
to see the deer, being upon the ice it brake and his horse 
fell backward into the water, and the king all under water 
was drawn out by the legs, lay speechless for an hour, hav- 
ing received much water into his mouth — but is now well 
recovered. 



Defoe*s Works are enumerated in Lowndes. See 
also An Alphabetical Catalogue of an extensive Col- 
lection of his Writings (by Michael Stace), 1829; and 
a list of 210 pieces prefixed to "Wilson's Life and 
Times of Daniel Defoe," vol. i. 1830. 



Can any of your Contributors to " Current Notes," 
inform me of the nature of the delusions of Kutswara, 
the composer of the ' Battle of Prague,* and what was 
his " unpitied end,*' alluded to in Alillingen's " Curio- 
sities of Medical Experience ? " 

Campden. John Kettle. 



Rare Old Ballads. 

"The lamentable fall of Queene Eleanor, who for 
her pride and wickednesse by God*s judgement snnke 
into the ground at Charing Crosse and rose up again 
at Queen Hive." 

To the tune qf Gentle and Courteous* 

When Edward was in England 

The first of all that name. 
Proud Elnor he made his Queen, 

A stately Spanish dame. 
Whose wicked life and sinful pride 

Through England did ezcd. 
To dainty dames and gallant maids 

This Queen was known full well. 

She was the first that did invent 

In coaches brave to ride ; 
She was the first that brought this land 

The deadly sinne of pride ; 
No English taylor here could serve 

To make her rich attyre. 
But sent for taylors into Spaine, 

To feed her vaine desire. 

They brought in fashions strange and new, 

With golden garments bright, 
The farthingale and mighty cofies. 

With gownes of rare delight. 
Our London dames in Spanish pride 

Did flourish every where ; 
Our Englishmen, like women then. 

Did weare long locks of haire. 

Both man and diilde, both maid and wife. 

Were drown'd in pride of Spaine, 
And thought the Spanish tailors then 

Our Englishmen did staine ; 
Whereat the Queene did much despite 

To see our English men. 
In vestures clad as brave to see 

As any Spaniard then. 

She crav'd the King that every man, 

That wore long locks of haire, 
Might then be cut and powled all. 

Or shaven very neare. 
Whereat the King did seem content, 

And soon thereon agreed. 
And first commanded Uiat his owne 

Should then be cut with speed. 

And after that, to please his Queene, 

Proclaimed through the land. 
That everie man that wore long hair 

Should powle him out of hand. 
Bat yet tlus Spaniard not content. 

To women bore a spight. 
And then requested of the King, 

Against all law and right. 

That everie womankinde should have 

Her right breast cut away : 
And then with burning irons sear'd, 

The blood to stench and stay. 
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King Edward then perceiving wel 

Her spight to women kinde. 
Devised soon by policy 

To tome her bloodie minde. 

He sent for bnming irons straight, 

All sparkling hot to see, 
And said, O Queene, come on thy way, 

I will begin with thee. 
Which words did much displease the Qaeene 

That penance to begin, 
But askt him pardon on her knees 

Who gave her grace therein. 

Bnt afterward they chanst to passe 

Along brave London streets. 
Whereas the Maior of London's wife 

In stately sort she meets^ 
With mnsick, mirth, and melody, 

Unto the Chnrch that went. 
To give God thanks that to Lord Maior 

A noble sonne had sent. 

It grieved much this spightfal Queene 

To see that any one 
Shonld so exceed in mirth and joy, 

Except her selfe alone : 
For which she after did devise 

Within her bloody minde. 
And practised still most secretly. 

To kill that ladiekinde. 

Unto Lord Maior of London then 

She sent by letters straight. 
To send his lady to the Conr^ 

Upon her Grace to wait ; 
But when the London lady came 

Before proud Elnor's fiice. 
She stript her of her rich array, 

And kept her vile and base. 

She sent her into Wales with speed. 

And kept her secret there. 
And used her still more cruelly 

Than ever man did heare ; 
She made her wash, she made her starch, 

She made her drudge alway. 
She made her nurse up children small, 

And labour night and day. 

But this contented not the Queene, 

But shew'd her more despight ; 
She bound this lady to a post, 

At twelve o'clock at night ; 
And as (poore lady !) she stood botrnd. 

The Queene in angry mood 
Did set two snakes unto her breast. 

That suckt away her blood. 

Thus died the Mayor of London's wife, 

Most grievous for to heare ; 
Which made the Spaniard grow more proud, 

As after shall appeare. 
The wheat that dayly made her bread 

Was bolted twenty times. 
The food that fed this stately dame 

Was boil'd in costly wines. 



The water that did spring from ground 

She would not touch at all, 
But washt her hands with dew of heaven 

That on sweet roses fall ; 
She bath'd her body manie a time 

In fountaines filled with milke ; 
And every day did change attire 

In costiy Median silke. 

But comming then to London backe 

Within her coach of gold, 
A tempest strange within the skies 

This Queene did then behold ; 
Out of which storme she could not goe. 

But there remained a space, 
Foure horses could not stirre her coach 

A foot out of that place. 

A judgement surely sent from heaven 

For shedding guiltlesse bloud. 
Upon this sinfol Queene that slew 

The London lady good. 
King Edward then (as wisdom wil'd) 

Accus'd her for that deede ; 
But she denied, and wisht that God 

Would send his wrath with speed, 

If that upon so vile a thing 

Her heart did ever thinke. 
She wisht the ground might open wide, 

And therein she might sinke ; 
With that at Charing Crosse she sunke 

Into the ground aUve, 
And after rose with life againe 

In London at Queene Hive. 

Thus you have heard the fall of pride, 

A just reward of sinne ; 
For those that wil forsweare themselves 

God's vengeance daily ¥rinne. 
Beware of pride, ye London dames. 

Both wives and maidens all ; 
Beare this imprinted in your minde. 
That pride must have a fall. 
Printed by the Assignee qf Thomas Symeoeke, 
This black letter curiosity is preserved in the Rox- 
burghe Collection of Ballads in the British Museum. 

"AuLD Robin Gray." ("Current Notes," p. 31, 
April.) — This ballad (written in 1771) is undoubtedly 
the composition of Lady Ann Lindsay, who, in 1793, 
was married to Sir Andrew Barnard, Librarian to 
George III. For full particulars respecting the com- 
position of it, see Lord Lindsay's " lives of the Lind- 
says,'' vol. ii. chap. 18. 

The Rev. W.Leeves, of Wrington, was only the com- 
poser of the music. 

Bristol, J.K. R.W. 



Nathantbl Bbntley, aliae Dirty Dick. — Perha^ 
some readers of the ** Current Notes'* can inform me m 
what nart of Leadenhall Street the celebrated " Dirty 
Dick,'' (described in a recent poem in "Household 
Words,'') kept shop, in the beginning of this century? 

W. A. 
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AvouRiBS. — This word (Curreot Notes, p. 29) illus- 
trates some principles of sound etymology, which phi- 
lologists do not always keep in mind. It is the old 
French word avoueriej regularly formed from avover^ 
which Menage derives from advotare as devover (he 
says) from devotare. I doubt the accuracy of this deri- 
vation : at least I find but one instance, in which the 
letter t is introduced, viz. in advotum^ as ** retentio 
Feudi per advotum,** which I take to be an incorrect 
translation of " retenue du Fief par aveu" in a Charter 
of 1136 (DucANOE ad vocem). The true origin I be- 
lieve to bie advocare^ whence our word Advocate comes, 
as does the French AvouS, For the derivatives from 
advocare in old documents are innumerable. An ad- 
vocaius was literally a person eaiied upon to protect, 
assist, or vouch for another. Hence the advocati testes 
were witnesses called in by the party, in contradistinc- 
tion to the nominati, who were named by the Court or 
otherwise, as we And in a Capitular ascribed to King 
Dagobert, a.d. 630. Hence too the Advocatus^ in the 
Roman Law, was properly " in consilium advocatus" 
called in to give counsel, in contradistinction to the 
Patronus who was hound to argue for his Cliens ; but 
in process of time the Patronus was superseded by 
the Advocatus, who became a professional lawyer. 
Hence also when any one had bought land or goods, 
which were afterwards claimed by a third person, the 
holder had a right to call in the seller, to warrant and 
defend the right of property. This calling in was 
termed advocare, in old French advuuer^ awmer and 
votieriSf whence come our legal terms vouohe, voucher 
and vouchee. In the middle a^es, two rights arose, the 
right to call in a Protector, and the rieht of the Pro- 
tector to be called in ; and such were the spiritual no- 
tions of that time, that both rights were supposed to 
exist between the heavenly protectors and their earthly 
clients. In the romance of " Kyng Alisaunder** we 
find a circumstance (certainly a little different from 
classical history), namely that ** the Kynge of Athenis 
and his Barouns" desired to put themselves under Alex- 
ander's protection, which they thus expressed : 

And hendely they byesecbith the, 

That thou bes heore Avowi, 

{WeMet's Boma.vol. i,p, 182.) 
Which humble request, after some difficulty, and a 
very supplicatory speech of Demosthenes, was graci- 
ously allowed by Alexander, who was pleased to accept 
as a sort of retaining fee, " A Thousand Besans" (eold 
coins of Constantinople) " and a thousand knyghtis ' to 
serve in his army, ouch being the profitable office of 
an AvomS, it is no wonder that those who held it were 
anxious to keep it in their own hands ; wherefore Mar- 
garet Countess of Flanders made it an especial condi- 
tion of a Grant, in 1250, that the srantees should 
apply to her or her successors *' nee iQium Dominum 
ssBcularem poterunt advocare^^ The spiritual Advo- 
cati too were equally jealous of their privileges, and 
cautious not to interfere with each other's rights ; for 
I find in a volume of ^ Miracles wrought by God at 



the intercession of St. Gaetano," p. 110 (ed. Napoli, 
1657) that a female, who ought to have invoked that 
Saint, called upon St. James ; whereupon the latter 
appeared, and reproving her, directed her to go to a 
church of Gaetano's, saying, "se vuoi star bene, la 
n'andrai a riceverla, in altro modo non mai potrai ha- 
verla." Now Avouetie is the regular abstract of 
avouer ; but in course of time abstract terms often 
come to signify individual beings, as our word Fairy 
is the old abstract Fayerie, from Fay, The Avow^ 
rieSi then, spoken of by Latimer and others, were the 
Patron Saints, whom individuals had taken as their 
Avouis or Protectors. J. S. 

Brompton. 

Lines bt Pope, omitted in all Editions of his 
Works.— In Charles Butler's Historical Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 308, it is asserted that Pope translated 
St. Francis Zavier*s celebrated hymn, 

" O Ood I I love thee not to gmn. 
The joys of thy eternal rei^.* 

**This was related to the author by the late Mr. Wheble, 
a member of the Society of Jesus, and a distingubhed 
preacher, who received his information from Mr. Pigott, 
a member of the same Society, at whose desire the 
verses were made.*' Can any of your readers furnish 
me with a copy of Pope*s translation ? 

Durham. A. J. E. 



Rococo. — By this term (" Current Notes," p. 27) is 
understood that debased style of ornament which suc- 
ceeded the style of Louis' XIV. and XV. Its chief 
characteristics are the scroll and the shell, and the pre- 
valence of wavy lines ; but the details, which are without 
meanmg or individuality, are sacrificed to the general 
effect. Instead of roctfco, the word harofue is some- 
times used, and with the same meaning. Both terms 
are also employed, though improperly, to denote a bad 
taste in design and cmameutation of a late period, 
generally. M. P. Merrifibld. 

" Worth a Jew's eye ?'* — What is the oriffin of this 
expression? 1\H. B. 

Walsingbam. 

Boiling to Death. — Blackstone says, vol. iv. p. 
196: " This extraordinary punishment seems to have 
been adopted from the peculiar circumstances of 
the crime which gave rise to it ; for the preamble of 
the statute (22 Hen. VIII. c. 21) informs us that John 
Roose, a cook, had been lately convicted of throwing 
poison into a large pot of broth, prepared for the Bishop 
of Rochester's family, and for the poor of the parish ; 
and the said John Koose was, by a retrospective clause 
of the same statute, ordered to be boiled to death Lord 
Coke mentions several instances of persons suffering 
this horrid punishment** This Act, however, did 
not live long, for it was repealed by the 1st Edw. VI. 
c. 12. Lbguleius. 
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Kino Charlis and the Gaitaliers. 

<' An humble Remonstrance of the sad conditioD of many 
of the King's Party who have no relief and but lang^uishing 
hopM,166l/' 

This curious pamphlet exposing the neglect which the 
impoverished Cavaliers met with after the '^ happy resto- 
ration*' has been reprinted in Somers's Tracts. Burnet 
observes that King Charles " had a softness of temper 
that charmed all who came near him tiU they found how 
little they could depend on good looks, kind words and fair 
promises, in which he was liberal to excess, because he in- 
tended nothing by them but to get rid of importunities and 
to sQenoe all &rther pressing unon him." Many no doubt 
who had foueht and bled and beggared themselves in 
displaying tdeir zealous loyalty to his person were 
suffered to remain in the shade of obscurity whilst 
others of more pretension and less merit held forth 
their eager hands to receive the recompense, but Charles 
had a hurd task to perform when he became debtor to 
the gratitude of a nation, had to weieh the merit of 
each pretender and suitor of the royal bounty in the 
even scales of justice and allot to each the deserved 
meed of reward. The lesson was too arduous and the 
King with listless indifference neglected it altogether. 
The difficulty of providing for so many claims is ex- 
plained by Clarendon on whom " much of the obloquy fell 
that was attached to the neglect of them.** 

"All men were full of bitter reflections upon the 
actions and behaviour of others or of excuses and apologies 
for themselves. The woeful vice of drinking from the 
nneasiuees of their fortunes, or the necessity of frequen t 
meetings togpether, for which taverns were the most secure 
places, had exceedingly weakened the parts, and broken 
the understandings of many who had formerly competent 
judgments, ico. They who had suffered much in their for- 
tones, and by frequent imprisonments, and sequestrations, 
and compositions, expected larg^ recompenoes and repara- 
tions in honours which they oould not support, offices which 
they could not discharge, or lands and money which the 
King had not to give : as all dispassioned men knew the con- 
ditions which the King was obliged to perform, and that the 
act of indemnity discharged all those forfeitures which could 
have been applied to their benefit. And, therefore, they who 
had been the greatest sufferers, and in all respects had 
merited most, never made any inconvenient suits to the 
King, but modestly left the memory of all they had done to 
his Majesty's own gracious reflections. Ihey were observed 
to be most unfortunate who deserved least, and were least 
capable to perform any notable service, and none had more 
esteem of tnemaelves, and believed preferment to be more 
due to them than a sort of men who had most loudly began 
the King's health in taverns, especially if for any disorder 
which bad accompanied it, they had suffered imprisonment, 
without any other pretence of merit, or runnfaig any other 
hasatd." Histobious. 

Birth Place op Dean Swift. — **It has often 
appeared strange to us," says the author of the * Closing 
Years of Dean Swiff s Life,' that the house in which a man 
of such celebrity was bom should never have been repre- 
sented in any of the editions of his works nor figured in 
any of the periodicals of this country. Hoey's Court, 
Dublin, in which the Dean was bom, is classic ground, 
although few of our readers are aware even of its locality. 



Adjoining a portion of one of the andent city walls, — one 
of the few vestiges of them now remaining, — and running 
between Castle Street and the junction of Great and Little 
Ship Street, is a narrow passage now called the Castle 
Steps, but in former days Cole's-alley. The Eastern side 
of this is formed by the Castle wall ; and about the end of 
the last century a number of small open shops or stalls, 
chiefly occupied by buckle makers or "cheap-sellers,* 
formed its western side. There were then no steps as at 
present but a very steep slippery deseent, down which the 
apprentice boys . from Skinner's Row and the adjoining 
streets occupied by artisans used to run their comrades on 
first joining the craft as a sort of initiatory * jibbing.' To- 
wards the lower end of this descent on the western side, 
another alley led up a few steps into a small square court, 
in the mouldering g^randeur of the houses of which we still 
recognise the remains of a locality once fashionable and 
opulent. Here on our right is the house occupied by Sur- 
geon-General Ruxton, that beyond it was the residence of 
Lord Chancellor Bowes, and a little further on upon the 
right stands the celebrated Eales* Coffee House where the 
wits and statesmen of the day drank their claret and 
canary. Upon the opposite side where the court narrows 
into the lane that leads into St. Werburgh Street, is the 
house No. 7, where Jonathan Swift was bom on the 90th 




November, 1667. A handsome door case a few years ago 
ornamented the front of this house, but some antiquary, it 
is said, carried it away: the mark is still visible. The 
house is at present occupied by the families of several poor 
tradesmen ; but the carved wainscotting and cornices, the 
lofty ornamented chimney pieces, and Sie marble window 
sills, which existed up to a very recent period, and some of 
which still remain, all attest the remains of a mansion of 
note in its day." 
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Chrysal, or The Adventures of a Guinea, by an 
Adept, was written by Charles Johnson, an Irishman, 
and a barrister too deaf to plead in Court, and who in 
consequence devoted his talents to literature and cham- 
ber practice. This political romance enjoyed consider- 
able popularity on account of the personal characters of 
the many distinguished statesmen, women of Quality, 
and citizens who are the butts of its masterly and 
caustic satire. With some truth, however, there is 
woven so much fiction, "and in a few instances so 
much of what deserves a worse name,** that according 
to Chalmers " it does not appear entitledto much higher 
praise than that of the best scandalous chronicle of the 
day." To the Grenville copy in the British Museum, is 
affixed a MS. note, stating that the following key to 
the characters was furnisned by the author himself. 
As a literary curiosity it deserves a place in the Cur- 
rent Notes. The references are to the sixth edition. 
1768. A similar list may be found in Davis's Olio. 

Vol. I. p. 62. Commander of English Man of War. Cap- 
tain PonUty afterward* Ihike oj BoUon, — 100. Observe 
that person. Lord Chetterfield.-^\Q\. Lord Lieutenant 
qf Ireland, — 1 25. The General had slept. Lord Ligonier. 

Vol. II. Her Grace's lev6e. Countett of Yarmouth, — 
50. who sold glyster. Dr. ^rKetme.—bS, High Priest. 
Whitfield. Momus. Foote.^bS. Mrs. Brimstone. Mother 
Douglas,— The Person. I'oate.—GO, my ballads. The 
Minor. — 78. all the pamphlets. Oritical, on the Minor, — 
79. Parson of the parish. Arehbiihop qf Canterhury, — 
Director of the Squire, The Xing.---80, to her Graoe. 
Ladp Huntingdon,— 9Q, new master. Mr, Pf«-— 102. 
august person. George II, — 104. a person waiting. 
General Wolfe, — 108. a young Lady. MiM Lowther, 
Duehest qf Bolton, — 138. Bulgaria. Pntana, — 194. 
Apostate. Archibald Bower, — ^220. motions of the enemy. 
Battle qf Minden, 

Vol. III. 2. Lord H, Powlet againtt Havannah, — 6. 
—7. AdiMral Knowlee.— 12, Admiral Keppel.— 17. 'the 
general.' Lord Albemarle, — 21. my patron. Duke qf 
Cumberland. — 29. a light to one. Charles Tonmshend 
—34. 'Captain.' Campbell, Havannah, — 120. the par- 
son. Bishop qf Derry. — 122. an admiral. Mathews, — 
127. the general. Lord Howe, regular sieges. Lord 
Loudon,-'\2S. an officer. Lord Ch, Hay, — 130. his 
brother, late Lord Howe. — 138. that a person. Sir W, 
Johnson. — 170. the commander. Admiral Byng, — 172. 
a fortress. Minorca, 173. another fortress. Gibraltar, 
commanding officer. General Fowke, — 178. those in 
power. Mr, Fox. — 179. as flag^nt. Admiral Lestock. 
— 180. another set Mr. Pitt, precipitately, bqfore 
Declaration qf War, — 181. officer who commanded. 
General Blakeney, — 184. bis captain. Captain Hamilton, 
185. one of those. Lord ColvU, — 186. little gentleman. 
Mr, Pratt, Lord Camden, — 190. my master. Dr, Hill, 
— 191. a superficial. Mr, FUtpatrick, a tradesman. 
Mr. Bourke. — 196. managers. Garrick and Beard. — 
220. my master. Lord Orford,'-2S2. flighty. Sir F, 
Dashioood,'—2S6, candidate. Mr. Wilkes.— 2S9, the 
person. Do, — 249. buUt a church. High Wyoombe,— 
266. Sir F, Dashwood.— 267, relation. Lord Wesimor- 
laftd.— 268, power. Chancellorship qf the Exchequer, — 
262. saint. Abbh Paris.— 272, see one. Bubb Dod- 
ington. — ^274. this man. Dr, Thompson. 



Vol. IV. 4. dowager. Mrs, Homer,— 6, relation. Lord 
Hchester, — 9. nobleman. Duhe qf Richmond. — 12. per- 
sonages. Duke qf Cumberland. — 18. employment. Com^- 
missary qf Musters, — 19. means, forging a lease. — 23. 
past. General qf the Army for life, — 24. profit. Pay- 
master qfthe Army, — 25. events. Death qf George II. — 
26. of one. Mr. Cakreft, — 28. same person. Lord 
Sandwich, learning. Dr. Sum. — 46. a lady. Lady 
Mansel, — 50. debauchees. SirE,Mansel, — 56. admirers. 
Gen, G, Boseawen,—67. the person. Mr, Burgh. — 69. 
near relation. Captain Wheeler qfthe Isis, — 7 1 . with one. 
Miss Stephenson. — 95. crowned head. Flew de Lys. — 
new master. Prestagij auctioneer. — 136. author. Church- 
hill, — 163. Acquaintance. Wilkes. — 166. pamphlet. 
North Briton.— 173. gentleman. Lord Temple. — 180. 
magistrate. Lord Hal\fase.— 161, judges. Lords Halifax 
and Fgremont. — 186. immunities, privilege qf Parlia 
ment. — magistrate. Lord Chitf Justice Pratt, — occasions. 
Shebbeare, — 190. minister. Lord Bute, — 191. country- 
man. Captain Forbes. — 197. a person. Mr, Martin. — 
200. magistrate. Lord Chirf Justice Pratt. — 201. 
clergyman. Mr. Ked^ell. — ^203. gfuest. Dr, Douglas, — 
204. one of the latter. D, Leach, printer, — 205. a patron. 
Lord Bute. — a bear. Lord Pulteney — ^impostor. Archibald 
Bower, — ^207. theveiL History qfthe Popes.— 206, impos- 
tures. Lauder and Elitabeth Canning, — 211. song, 
gentleman. EssMf on Woman, Wilkes, — 218. one of them. 
Bishop qf Gloucester.— 22:^, Law. Marriage Act,— ^227, 
acquaintance. Lord Deloraine. — 250. lady. Hon. Mrs, 
Xnight— 256. new master. Sir C. Coote, K.B.—271, a 
Briton. D, qf Cumberland. — ^276. countiies. Closter Hoven 
Convention — 277. a German. Prince Ferdinand — 
commander of their own. Duke qf Marlborough, 



DALLiEUS " dc Sacramental! sive Auriculari Latino- 
rum Confessione Disputatio," 4to. Genevae, 1661. Is 
there extant any translation of this work ? £. 

Market Bosworth. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Silver Polish Ring, Bribery at Elections, Juliana Bemers, 
in our next. 

The autograph in Florio's * World of Wordes' is proba- 
bly that of Francis Osbom, an author whom Dr. Johnson 
styled « A conceited fellow. Were a man to write so now, 
boys would throw stones at him." A list of his works, 
once popular, but now in little estimatioui will be found in 
Watts' Bib. Brit. 

Itoni aiii Iriratiftt dDhitiwnj. 

Belfast, The Earl of. Lately. 

Bloomfield, Charles, eldest son of the author of the 

Farmer's Boy. April. Aged 55. 
BoDiN, Madame Camilla. April. Romanoe. 
DucKETT, T. Editor of the Public Ledger, and a member 

of the Daily Press during the last forty years. April. 
Hatnes, Richard. Aged 74, Committed suicide. 
Palmer, George. Inventor of a valuable life boat. May 12. 
Sewrin, Charles. The oldest of the Dramatic Writers of 

France. April. 
TiECK, Ludwig. The Poet, and rival of Schiller and 

Goethe. April 28. Aged neariy 80. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Sbakspbrk. 



[June, 1853. 



Dr. Tbuslbr. 

The parish of Marylebone, renowned for politics and 
vestry squabbles, was known to ancient Cockneys for its 
bowling-green and tea gardens. ** They stood/* says 
Cunningham, ** behind the manor house, on what is now 
Beaumont Street, part of Devonshire Street, and part of 
Devonshire Place, and after experiencing the caprice of 
public taste as much as Ranelagh and V auxhatl, were 
finally closed in 1777-8." Here Pepys strolled, and 
thoueht it ** a pretty place ;** here Mohawks bullied, and 
wild blades of the town came, as Polly Peachum says, 
to learn valour. Here Sheffield Duke of Buckingham 
was wont " to bowl time away," and at the end of the 
season gave a dinner to the chief frequenters of the 
place, drinking the toast which he thought appropriate, 
^ May as many of us as remain unhanged next spring 
meet here again !" It was in this delectaUe tea-drinking 
place of resort that the noted Dr. Truster was bom, 
1735. His father was the proprietor of the gardens^ 
his sister made the plum cakes. At ten years of age he 
was sent to Westminster School, and at fifteen was re- 
moved to a fashionable seminary, and from thence to 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he took a degree. 
On leaving college he turned author, and translated 
Italian burlettas Tot the stage, until he contrived to take 
orders, and was appointed curate of Enford in Wiltshire. 
In 1759 he took priesfs orders and a wife, and removed 
to the cure of Ockley in Surrey. Here, by the aid of 
presents from friends, he managed to keep a couple of 
saddle horses, and like Goldsmith's curate was ** passing 
rich** on £40 a year. He eventually removed to London, 
and was appointed curate of St. Clements Danes, and 
afterwards chaplain to the Poultry Compter, and to the 
90th regiment of foot. At one period of his career he gave 
lessons in elocution, and after attending a course of 
medical lectures procured a doctor's degree from Leyden. 
A writer in the Gentleman*s Magazine states that he 
<* shewed at much skill in making op sermons as his sister 
did in making cakes. He fouod that some of his brethren 
had so many pleasanter occupations than the dry study of 
divinity, that they were at a lues when they sat down to 
oompoee a sermon ; to use a printed one exposed them to 
be detected by some ef the congregation, especially where 
there was a gallery ; but an ingenious idea struck him that 
a type which printers call Script, and which is a dose imi- 
tation of a good writing hand, would prevent the inoon- 
yenience. He accordingly had several sermons so printed, 
and then sent a letter to the clergyman of every parish in 
England, stating the utility of his plan, and assuring them 
that there was little risk of detection, as, thouf^h the dis- 
courses which he selected were the most Mdmired^ they mere 
the least knamn. His scheme was so much approved, and 
his sermons were in such demand, that Dr. Terrick, then 

TOL. III. 



Bishop of London, alarmed for the consequence, sent for 
Trusler, representing the inducement it affbnled to idleness. 
Dr. Trusler replied that he gained £150 a year by the pub- 
lication, that he had no preferment, but if his lordship would 
give him a living of that value, his Script tjrpes should no 
Ioniser be put in requisition. Whether the bishop tiiought 
that giying a living on such terms would be something Uke 
simony, I do not know, but Trusler did not obtain one from 
him." 

*'Thb kind attention to the accommodation of the in- 
dolent portion of his brethren was followed by * the Sub- 
lime Reader; or, the emphatic words in the Church 
serrice marked to display sul the beauty of the language, 
and render it impossible to be read by the most inju- 
dicious reader but with propriety.'" 

I have been unable to ascertain the exact period when 
he became a bookseller and publisher. The speculation 
was successful. After making a fortune, he purchased 
an estate on Englefield Green in Middlesex, and died at 
thereof 85 in 1820. 

A fist of his numerous works will be found in Gent. 
Mag. XC. 89, 120, and Watts* Bib. Brit. His genius 
was universal. He wrote a Chronology of Events, and 
the Pocket Farrier, Hogarth Moralised, and the Honours 
of the Table. The Adventures of Gabriel Outcast (an 
English Gil Blas^ contain some curious sketches of scenes 
he had really witnessed. His anecdotes have all the 
raciness of Joe Miller. • 

** The churchwardens of a parish once waited on a Quaker, 
a tinman, to solicit his contribution towards the support of 
the afternoon lecturer. ' Thou knowest, friend,' says he, 
* that we give nothing to thy clergy.' * I admit that ' re- 
turns one of the churchwardens, ' but he is a worthy gentle- 
man, and a good preacher, and you would say so if you 
heard him. I hope, therefore, as our parish is small, and 
we cannot make up any g^eat sum, that you will add to it 
for the soke of your neighbours.' The Quaker repeated his 
words as before, and they were leaving his shop, when he 
called them back with * Hark ye, friend, though I told thee 
we Quakers nerer give anything towards the support of thy 
clergy, yet as mayhap he may want light, ill gi'e 'un a 
lantern: " 

Trusler looked upon a lawyer with the same feeling 
that a sailor regards a shark. This was somewhat 
excusable, since he complains that of seventeen attornies 
he employed, he lost by sixteen. He gives a charac- 
teristic sketch of Lawyer Grind, one of those pettifogging 
rascals that hang about the purlieus of the court, and 
live upon the miseries of the unfortunate. 

" A man of tolerable good connexions was brought to 

prison for a hig^hway robbery. This fellow applied to him, 

and amused him with hopes of escape. As a drowning^ man 

will, to save himself, even catch at straws, so this unhappy 

O 
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culprit listened to his 4eceitfal adviser. He gaye him to 
understand, that if he could furnish him with ten guineas, 
he would procure a copy of the indictment, and had no 
douht of discovering some error in it that would instantly 
quash it. The ten guineas were given, hut on a second visit 
he was told that counsel had examined the indictment, and 
not the shadow of a flaw could be found, hut that he was 
convinced from the account he had received of the prose- 
cutor, that he might he bought ofl*, and of the evidence, that 
they might be softened for about twenty pounds. He pos- 
sessed that twenty pounds. It was given, and a third visit 
told him that the prosecutor had been applied to, and was 
found incorruptible, and the evidence too respectable to be 
influenced ; that the cash had been expended in bribing 
those who were supposed to have some weight with the 
evidence, but they could not succeed. < However,* says 
Grind, ' as I have always people ready to prove an alibi, if 
you can raise £30 more there is no doubt of success. The 
poor wretch applies to his friends, and these thirty pounds 
were raised, but they turned out as ineffectual as the last. 
The trial came on, the alibi was overthrown, and the poor 
devil convicted. Could nothing more be done? Yes, for 
ten more he would move an arrest of judgment, for the pro- 
ceedings had been illegal. Here he was failed again; 
counsel had exerted themselves, but the attempt was over- 
ruled. There was, however, another step in which he 
flattered himself he should be more successful. This was, 
by a proper application of thirty guineas, to bring over the 
Recorder to make a favourable report. This sum was also 
got, but the means equally unsuccessful. In this hopeless 
situation, the attorney addresses him again ; if he could 
anyways contrive through his friends to raise £20 more, a 
petition should be presented to the throne, and care should 
be taken to get it well backed at the Council board, and he 
might rely on a pardon. He usually contrived the matter 
to end long before it got so far, * but your case,' says he, 
' is an uncommon .one, which has hitherto baffled all my 
endeavours, but in this final step I never fail. Encouraged 
by this declaration, every friend as for life was importuned, 
and this last twenty pounds procured, but all to no purpose. 
The death warrant was signed, and an order came down 
for execution. In a distracted state of mind, the poor 
wretch sends for his lawyer, again reminds him of the many 
promises'he had made, the many great sums he had received, 
and asked him if there were no hopes after all, * Hopes,* 
says he, ' to be sure there are. The petition is so strongly 
worded, and so powerfully backed, that, take my word for 
it, they cannot hang you — they dare not hang you,' and 
there was not the least doubt but he would be left out of the 
death warrant. ' Aye. Sir,' returns the despairing criminal, 
' it was on this account I sent for you. The death warrant 
is signed, I am in that warrant, and an order is come down 
for execution on Wednesday morning. This the attorney 
eould not stand. ' Execution I' exclaimed be, * execution 1 
— YfeW^let 'em hang you—fe* 'em hang you, and d — me 
if it shall not be the worst job they ever did in their lives !' 
At this he turned upon his heel, and left his deluded client 
to his fate." 

Trusler*s Memoirs are excessively rare, as he destroyed 
all the copies he could meet with. Purchasers of this cu- 
rious production, by paying half-a-crown,were further en- 
titled to a specific remedy for the most inveterate ulcers. 
. '< He relates a bon mot of the facetious Dr. Howard, chap- 
lain to the Princess Dowager of Wales, with whom Miss 



Dives, an old maid, then lived. Howard, one cold day, in 
waiting, was standing with his back to the fire in a room com- 
mon to all the attendants. Miss Dives came in shivering, and 
cried, * Stand away. Doctor, and be more civil, don't keep all 
the fire to yourself.' * Are you cold, madam V replied he. 
* Cold f retorts the lady ; * if you had any penetration you 
might read it in my face.' * It is my misfortune, madam,' 
returned the Doctor, * not to be able to read old print.' 

" This man was witty from nature — not iU nature. He 
would be facetious even in the pulpit It was well known 
that he lived too fast, and was involved in debt, but he was 
a pleasant companion, and every one liked him. At a club 
of the principal tradesmen of his parish the Doctor was one, 
and it being proposed by a friend that those present to 
whom he was indebted should give him a discharge, a 
butcher to whom he owed fifty pounds agreed to the measure 
provided he would preach a sermon the Simday foUowino 
on a text he sliould point out. It was acceded to, and the 
text given was from the parable of the unjust steward, 
' Have patience with me, and I will ipay thee all.* The 
church was crowded on the occasion ; the Doctor expa* 
tiated larg^ely on the powers of benevolence and the virtue 
of forbearance, and closed his sermon with < thus accOTding 
to my text, Have patience with me, and I will pay you all— 
but as to the manner haw and the time when, this must be 
left to some future opportunity.' 

" I am told that this Dr. Howard once received a con- 
siderable sum of money for the loan of his name to a Bible 
which was published with annotations by him, but which 
he never wrote ; all that he did was to revise the sheets." 

Trusler being of "the mushroom tribe,** and of a 
family unknown to those cobblers of gentility, the 
heralds, had no peat reverence for a lord, and has some 
sarcastic reflections upon the meanest of all pride — 
" purse pride." 

" Were we to point out," he remarks, " a person as he 
passes, and say, * There goes a good man, one who has not 
a vice,' he would scarce be noticed ; but exclaim, ' That 
man is worth £500,000,* and he will be stared at till out of 
sight. This sordid habit of thinking was finely hit off by a 
keen fellow of a neighbouring nation, who had carried on 
business in London, and failed. Sitting in a coffee-house 
one day, where a few wealthy citizens were dLscussing some 
money concerns, and observing him very attentive, one 
person turned aside and said to him, < What's your opinion. 
Sir, of the matter?* *Sir,' returned he peevishly, *what 
opinion can a man have in ihis country, who has not a 
guinea in his pocket T This makes good what Burke says : 
< that a merchant has no faith but in his banker, his ledger 
is his Bible, the Exchange is his church, the desk his altar, 
and his money is his God.' 

" When Mingotti, the Italian singer, was in this country, 
she frequently performed the parts of men, and after the 
opera was over, used to meet many of the musical performers 
at the Prince of Orange's coffee house in the Haymarket. 
She then and there instituted what she called < the Order of 
the Lyre,* confined it to twelve members of that club, pre- 
sented each with a gold lyre to hang at the button hole, and 
swore them in always to wear it. Giardini was one ; Paa- 
quali another, and Storace, the father of the composer, a 
third. To show its use in one respect, I was in company 
with the latter at Harrow when the arrow was shot for, and 
the crowd was so great that I could no way get within the 
ring ; but the instant Storace came forward, -who was an 
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Italian, and his order discovered— < Make way there/ was 
the word ; they took him for a foreign minister ; the people 
opened ri^ht and leflb, and we had free admiasion ; so much 
for appearances ! 

" i recollect beingr told by an old gentleman, that 
having been to dine privately at Northumberland House 
with the proud Duke of Somerset, and who boasted of 
a lineal descent from the PJantagenets ; that whilst they 
were talking- tite-a-tife in the saloon, the folding doors 
flew open, and a man in a black fringed robe, with a larg^ 
siJver-heiided staflf in his hand, ent«>rfd and exclaimed with 
a loud voice, * Oyea ! Oyex! Oyez! This is to give notice 
that his Grace the Duke of Somerset's dinner 's upon the 
table !' and then retired. 

" I have known this pride of rank spread through a 
whole family, from the lord even to his lowest domestic ; 
thoujrb it does not sit so well upon them. It partakes of 
infection. A certain Duchess, who hud been very kind to 
the distressed poor round her country seat, bf ing taken 
dangerously ill, a woman who had been often fed by her 
bounty went to her house, bathed in tears, and with every 
mark of true sorrow begged to know how her Grace did ; 
when her favourite maid, who happened to be at the gate, 
fired with indigpnation at the presumptuous grief of the 
woman, shoved her from it, with, * I should not have thought 
of it ! It's the height of assurance in a low creature like 
tfon to be at all affected or concerned for the ill health of a 
Duchess/" 

Dr. Tnisler had a wealthy relation, named Bei\jamin- 
Webb of Devizes. He was a noted miser, and being 
" left executor to his own son, a batchelor, who lived under 
the same roof with him, and who bequeathed to an aunt of 
mine £1000: 500 to be paid six days after his funeral, 
carried his love of money so far that he would not bury 
this son, but kept him six months above ground, supported 
in his coffin on a pair of tressels, standing in his hall ; 
through which he passed ten times a day ; where the body 
would have continued till the old man's death had not the 
parish threatened him with a prosecution." 

•* That prowess is often occasional and the effect of fmrnet 
is evident by a man's being more courageous at one tiaie 
than another from better health and spirits ; 'we have had 
numberless instances of this. The Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Cholmondeley, Rector of Hertin<rfordbury, Herts, once an 
officer, broke for cowardice at the battle of Dettingen, 
had acquitted himself wi^h marked bravery on some former 
occasion ; Sir Eyre Coote, who when a subaltern, was broke 
for running away at the battle of Falkirk, signalized him- 
self in more advanced life with uncommon heroism in 
India ; and Lord Geo. Saokville broke for cowardice at the 
battle of Minden, acquitted himself afterwards manly in a 
duel ; and yet Lord Ligonier, who delivered him the orders 
from Prince Ferdinand^ declared to me that he was a rarih 
eaward. Death therefore should never be inflicted for 
want of courage. When Admiral Byng was shot for not 
engaging the enemy, Voltaire shrewdly observed, that it 
was done to encourage others." 

" The stigma that hangs upon a man (who acted as Mr. 
Cholmondeley did) as long as he lives is a sufficient punish- 
ment. He had married Mary, sister of the celebrated Peg 
Woffington, the comedian, with whom he was so enamoured, 
that his plea for not being able to face the enemy was f^at 
Polly was in his head and he could not get her om^ of it. 
I happened to be at one of the theatres, thirty years after 
this transaction, when Mr. Cholmondeley was in the pit, 



within three rows of the orchestra ; a countryman who sat 
in the first row in a line before him, being too short to have 
as he sat, a command of the stage, stood up and interrupted 
his view. Mr. C, in a peremptory tone of voice, and loud, 
cried out, * Sit down I' the man sat down, but some time 
after, not being able to see, rose again. A second time and 
louder than before, Mr. C. cried, * Sit down.' The man 
said as he had paid for his seat, he had a right to see as 
well as he. * Peace, fellow,* said he, * do you know to 
whom you are talking? Unfortunately for Mr. C. this 
simple man was given to understand who this honourable 
gentleman was, by a loud voice from the gallery, exchiim* 
ing, * It is Parson Cholmondeley, who waA broke for 
cowardice at the battle of Dettingen.' " 

*< When Cheere the statuary was knighted, he made a 
point of calling on all his acquaintance, and introduced the 
honour he had received bv saying, that though his Majesty 
hud been pleased to confer a title on him, he should not 
overlook his old friends, but be always as glad to see them 
as before ; and being at a club soon after, and desired to 
give a lady for a toast, he rose from his chair, and filling a 
bumper, vociferated aloud, * Sir Harry Cheere drinks 
hotly Cheere's good health !' " 

Some curious stories are told of the rou6 Duke of 
Cumberland, •* I had it from very good authority that 
Lord Trevor was applied to by a gentleman,, when ihe 
Bishopric of Durham was vacant, saying, that if he wished 
his brother to be Bishop, it might be brought about in his 
advanoiug the Duke of Cumberland £10,00'>, who was in 
immediate want of it to go to Newmarket. The ifaonoy was 
advanced and hfs brother was the bishop. 

" At another time he obtained a loan of the like sum 
from his sister, the Princess Amelia, whom he importuned 
very much ; she took him to task, arraigned his dl^ipated 
conduct, and siud, she never would be instrumental to it. 
He assured her that the money he wanted was to complete an 
improvement in Windsor Park, where it was well laid out 
in employing the surrounding poor, and to convince her of 
it proposed to take her down to in^pact the works. He had 
at that time near 500 men digg-iug a canal. She went to 
the lodge and he drove her round the park in a one horse 
chaise: and had so contrived it with his manager, that as 
she passed from one place to another, the same set of men 
OS in a theatre, removed to another spot ; which whea she 
was brought to, were seen planting trees, at another, 500 
men (the same) were found grubbing hedges. ' Well,' 
said she, * brother, I had no conception of this ; you must 
employ near 2000 pe3pie.' ' True madam,' said he, ' and 
was I to take you to the other side of the park, I could 
shew you as many more.' No, she was satisfied that his 
money was better expanded than she had apprehended, 
and she lent him the sum he wanted. The truth of this 
was averred to me by an old servant privy to the decep- 
tion." 

A good story is told liow Ijady Maria Waldegrave 
was jilted by her lover, but it would seem, " there arc 
in return women who act as unfeelingly by our sex. I 
heard once of a lady, who po played upon the feelings of a 
you^g gentleman who courted her as to break his heart, 
and he requested on his dying bed, that it might be em. 
balmed and taken to her as his lost gift, and.without her 
being made previously acquainted with it. When brought 
to her she seemed amazed, but on recollecting herself, 
called to her maid, and smiling, said, ' Fanny, take it up 
stairs and place it on my toilette, I wanted a pincushion.'" 
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Medijeyal Seals.— The invaluable work upon 
*• Ancient Scottish Seals," published by Mr. Ldng under 
the auspices of the Bannatyne Club, has frequently in- 
duced me to hope that a similar Descriptive Catalogue 
would be undertaken by some of our Antiquarian Societies. 
Ample materials are at hand in the stores of the British 
Museum and in private collections. The new edition of 
Dugdale's Monasticon, Surtees' Durham, and indeed 
most topographical works, are rich in similar illustra- 
tions ; the Gentleman's Magazine has devoted consider- 
able attention to the subject ; we possess an unbroken 
series of royal seals from William the Norman to Vic- 
toria ; all tnat is required is the enterprise of a pains- 
taking editor to work this " raw material" into form. 
The study of seals is no unimportant branch of Archaeo- 
logy. They serve to illustrate correctly the costume of 
individuals and the architecture of buildings, present 
portraits of kines, bishops, saints and abbots, and are in 
most instances beautiful specimens of mediaeval art. I 
subjoin a few examples I have met with, in my own 
native county— Surrey, and shall esteem it a favour if 
any of your correspondents can add to the list. 

F. R, S. 

Croydon* 




Merton Priory. {Austin Canons.) 

The obverse exhibits the Virgin Mary sitting on a 
throne, crowned as Regina Coeli, with the infant Jesus 
on her left knee, and on each side of her a medallion 
with a head. 

Legend : Sigill. Ecclesie Sancte Marie de Meritona. 




Beverse. St. Augiistine, mitred," standing under a 
pointed arch, having his right hand raised in the act of 
benediction, and holding in his left a pastoral staff. 

Legend: Mundi Lucema. nos Augustine Gubcrna. 

Exergue: Augustine Pater, quos instruis in MeritonA 
His Christi mater tutrix est atque Patrona, 

Prom an indenture dated 1264. 



{Canons Begular of the Order 



Newark Priory. 
of St, Augustine.) 

The Virgin is represented sitting with the infant 
Saviour at her breast, and angels glorifying at the sides. 
The middle part is defaced. 

Legend: -f S. Ecclesie Beate Marie et Sci. T. 

From a deed, temp. Henry VI. engraved in Bravlev 
ii. 134. "^ *" 
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The conventual Seal represents the Transfiguration 
before Peter, James and John. 

Legend: 
mondeseye. 



sci Salvatoris dc Ber- 
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A Seal engraved in Current Notes, ii. 63, has been 
considered that of a prior of Newark. 

Berhondsbt Priory {dedicated to St. Saviour) 
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Jacobite Songs. 
Tune, For a'tJiat, 

Tho* Georgie reigns in Jamit^t stesd, 
I'm grieved, yet scorn to shew thot, 
ril ne'er look down nor hang- my head 

On rebel Whigp for a'tluit ; 
For still I trust that Providence, 

Will us relieve from a'thiit, 
Our royal Prince is weal in health. 
And will be here for a'that. 
For a' that and a'that. 

And thnce as muckle as a* that, 
He's far beyond the seas, the night. 
Yet fae*ll be here fur a*that. 

He's far beyond Dumblain, the night 

Whom 1 love weal for a* that, 
He wears a pistol by his side. 

That makes me blyth for a' that, 
The Highland coat, the PhQabeg, 

The Tartan hose and a'that, 
And tho' he's o'er the seas, the night. 

He'll soon be here for a' that. 

And a' that, &o. 

He wears a broadsword by his side, 

And weell he kens to draw that. 
The target and the Highland plaid, 

The shoulder belt and a' that ; 
A bonnet bound with ribbons blue. 

The white cockade and a' that, 
And tho' beyond the seas, the night, 

Yet he'll be here for a* that. 

And a* that, &c. 

The Whigs think a that Weal is won, 

But faith they ma'na fa* that. 
They think our loyal hearts dung down. 

But we'll be blyth for a' that. 

For a' that, &c. 
But, what will the Whigs say syne. 

When they're mista'en in a' that ; 
When G^org^e mun fling by the cronm. 

His hat and wig and a' that. 
The flames will get baith hat and wig, 

As often they've done a' that, 
Our Highland lad will get the crown, 

And well be blyth for a' that. 

And a* that, &c. 

then your bra' militia lads, 

Will be rewarded duly. 
When they fling by their black cockades, 

A hellieii colour truly. 
As night is banished by the day, 

The white shall di-ive awa that. 
The sun shall then his beams display. 

And we'll be blyth for a' that 

And a' that, &c. 

From •* A Collection of Loyal Songs, Poems, &c." 
8vo. 1750. This work, in favour of the Pretender, is of 
very rare occurrence. It was privately printed at Rae- 
land Castle. The irontispicce contains portraits of the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, Earl of Cromartie^ Lord Lovat, 



Lord Balmerino, and Charles Ratcliffe, heroes of *i5. 
In the collection will be found * Rule Britannia.' It is 
somewhat curious that this popular air so often played 
by loyal bands, and bawled by patriotic throats, in de- 
fence of " the King and Constitution," was once a 
favourite with those who did their best to upset both. 



Old English Games.— The game of Shore-groat or 
Shove-halfpenny, (C. N. p. 28), is played by two plavers, 
each provided with five coins (commonly halfpence at 
present), on a smooth heavy table, upon which is 
marked a figure of the accompanying form. The width 
of the lines apart 



B- 



should be aboult a 
quarter of an inch 
greater than the 
pieces of money used. 
AA is a balk or line, 
over which a shot 
must pass to be valid 
— otherwise it is a 
failure. The marks 
on the side are made 
with chalk. The 
players begin by one 
of them placing a 
halfpenny at the 
edge of the table, 

projecting about one ^ 

third over its edge— then carrying his hand perpen- 
dicularly, thumb uppermost, he strikes it like a bil- 
liard ball on to the lines. If it be hetn>een any two of 
them it counts, and one of the marks at that space on 
the player's side, is rubbed out. A lined shot may be- 
come good if struck into an Ojpening by either party. 
If a line is crossed by the coin m the slightest degree 'it 
is of no value. When either of them has erased all the 
marks from any of the openings, should he lodge a shot 
there his opponent takes the benefit by erasing one of 
his own marks from that opening, should he have such 
still remaining. The players thus proceed alternately, 
five shots at a time. The game affords scope for con- 
siderable skill, as will be found by any one who Will try 
it. The table must be steady and heavy, such as the 
old dormant tables of a hall, on which indeed it was 
invariably played, and of which specimens are not un- 
common with the diagram inlaid in marquetrie. 

It was doubtless from its encouraging loitering in the 
hall over the great oaken tables, that the game was so 
heavily proscribed by the benchers, as nTcntioned by 
"Rusticus." E. K. 



Kino Edward the Confessor had a Sister, 
"GoDA Com iTissA," whose name frequently occurs in 
Domesday Book. Where can I find any notices relative 
to her? s^oN. 
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Paintings by Popb.— In a letter to Gay, dated 
23 August, 1713, the poet says : 

** I have been near a week in London, where I am like 
to remain till I become, by Mr. Jerras's help. tlegamfoT' 
mamm gpeetator. I beg^in to diiscoyer beauties that were 
till now imperoeptible to me. £very comer of an eye, or 
turn of a noee or ear, the smallest degn^ee of %bt or shade 
on a obeek or in a dimple, have charms to distract me. I 
no long^er look upon Lord Plausible as ridiculous for admir- 
\Tk^ a 1ady*s fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow (as the 
Plain Dealer has it), but I am in some danger even from the 
u^ly and disagreeable, since they may have their retired 
beauties in one part or another about them. You may 
guess in bow uneasy a state I am, when every day the per- 
formances of others appear more beautiful and excellent, 
and my own more despicable. I have thrown away three 
Dr . Swifts, each of which was once my vanity, two Lady 
Bridgewaters, a Duchess of Montague, half a dozen Earls, 
and one Knight of the Garter. I have crucified Christ over 
again in effigy, and made a Madonna as old as her mother 
8t. Anne. Nay, what is yet more miraculous, I have 
rivalled 8t. Luke himself in painting, and as it is said an 
angel came and finished his piece, so you would swear a 
dtfvil put the last hand to mine, it is so begrnmed and 
smutted. However. I comfort myself with a Christian 
reflection that I have not broken the commandment, for 
my pictures are not the likeness of anything in heaven 
above, or in the earth below, or in the waters under the 
earth. Neither will any body adore or worship them, 
except the Indians should have a sight of them, who they tell 
us worship certain pagods or idols purely for their ugliness." 
Are any of the paintings alluded to in existence, and 
in whose possession are they to be found ? 

Doncaster. G. M. 

Glassnaksrs.— In Bourne's History of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, published 1736, he states in an account of 
the Glass Houses in that town : " On the other side of 
the bridge the Glass-houses, which in Grey's time served 
most part of the kingdom with window glass. Some time 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, came over to Eng- 
land fro^i Lorraine, the Henzels, Tyzacks and Tytory's. 
The reason of their coming hither was the persecution of 
the Protestants in their own country, of whose persuasion 
they were. 

** They were by occupation glass-makers ; at their first 
coming to this town, they wrought in their trade at the 
Close Gate, after that they removed into Staffordshire, 
from whence they removed and settled upon the river side, 
at the place called from their abiding in it, the Glass 
Houses, deservedly therefore have some of these families 
been named Peregrine, from the Latin word which signifies 
a pilgrim or a stranger. 

<* Having at last settled here they became very numerous 
and generally married with each other's families, to preserve 
the three names of Henzel, Tyzack and Tytory, but the 
latter of these withm these few years became extinct. 
There are of the Tyzacks several remaining, but the Hen- 
zells are most numerous." 

. Could some of your readers or correspondents in 
Staffordshire supply any information about these fami- 
lies of early Glass-makers, either from tombstones, tra- 
dition or other sources ? Thomas Gray. 

59, Grey Street, Newcastle. 



Wtcherlbt the Dramatist. Few persons who 
are conversant with his plays, have read his ** Post- 
humous Remains." His Maxims and Reflections now 
lie forgotten upon book-stalls, although they contain 
passages not unworthy of what DryHen calls, 

*'The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley." 

Our hopes, though they never happen, yet are some kind 
of happiness, as trees, whilst they are still growing, please 
in the prospect, though they bear no fruit. 

We increase our losses ourselves, and dub with Fortune 
to undo us, when we lose our patience too ; as infants, that 
being robbed of some of their baubles, throw away the rest 
in childish anger. 

Poor men's small gifts to the rich and great, are rather 
bribes than presents ; as a little water is thrown into a dry 
pump to fetch up more ; cr as mercenary sacrificers woo 
God with light smoke, to send down weighty blessings. 

Fkttery to a wise man's face is a greater abuse than 
calumny behind his back. 

Covetous men rob themselves by their selfishness. 

The best wits make the worst men of business, as beasts 
of pleasure are least fit for burthens. 

Man's life is a scene of contradictions ; we appear as 
fond of life as if we never could have enough of it, yet are 
as profuse of our time as if we had too much of it on our 
hands. 

Travellers are ever tinctured with the humours of the 
places through which they pass, as running waters imbibe 
the qualities of the soil through which they flow. 

There are snarlers in all Parliaments, who, like dogs shut 
out of a House, bark aloud against the Court, with design 
only to be let into it. 

Detractors are like leeches, and live upon the ill qualities 
of men, as the others do upon their ill blood. 

FUtterers and cringers are like wrestlers, who put their 
bodies in a low posture, the better to overcome the man 
they deal with. 

A man must renounce his reason to prove hie faith, as 
the best way to see the light at break of day is to put out 
the candle. 

Hypocrisy is a sort of sacrilege that makes the appear- 
ance of virtue serviceable to our crimes. 

We have a fearful distrust of God's Providence in our 
temporal affairs, but a rash confidence in his mercy as to 
what concerns our eternity. . 

Lawyers and Doctors practise alike on mankind, the first 
prolonging our suits and the latter our diseases, till our 
estates and constitutions are ruined by what should repair 
them. 

The eagerness of our desire is often the disappointment 
of our hopes. 

Flatterers are like physicians who give opium m the 
most painful diseases of the mind, pretending it best but to 
quiet the distempers they know not how to remove. 

The silence of a wise man is more wrong to mankind 
than the slanderer's speech. 

The only good of flattery is that by hearing what wo are 
not we are instructed what we ought to be. 

It is a very common feeling in us never to be satisfied 
with our fortune, and never dissatisfied with our sense and 
conduct. 
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Silver Polish Ring.— S. J. T. is infonned that the 
following is the correct reading of the leeend on his 
ring in rolbh, and the translation in English. 

Wolnosc. Calosc. Niepodleglosc. Dnia 29, Ldstopada 
18P0, Roku. Freedom.— Unity.— Independence.— (<A« 
rmtoh-Tvord of the Revolutionists,) 2iHh day of No- 
vember, 1830th year (the day of the breaking out of 
the Revolution in Warsaw), B. W. 

Bribery at Elections. — The case of Thomas Long 
is mentioned by Blackstone in bis Commentaries. It 
appears that he was not unseated. Vide '* HaUam's 
Constitutional History," vol. i. p. 267. 

Battle of Chevy Chase.— One Rychard Sheale, 
was the author. Vide Introduction to this ballad in 
" Percy's Reliques.'* J. H. Scott. 

Cong^leton. 

John Hull. (** Current Notes," p. 29).— This divine 
had his education at Gonvill and Cains College, in the 
University of Cambridge; and was admitted M.A, 
there. He was afterwards incorporated at Oxford, 
July 9, 1594, and received the degree of B.D. in that 
university. Subsequently, he lM«ame minister and 
preacher' of God's Word at Cork, in Ireland. See 
" Fasti Oxonienses,'' p. 268. D. B. H. 

Hawkshead. 

Old Watches. — Mr. Mence will find two papers on 
the history and progress of watchmaking, by Octavius 
Morgan, in the Archseologia, vol. xxxiii. The Clock- 
makers* Company was established in 1632. In the list 
of freemen of that year, occurs the name of John Bull. 

Coventry. J. B» 

Rococo.— E. B., pace 27, will find an answer to his 
inquiry about Rococo by "us" in Notes and Queries, 
i. 357. M. M. 



Parochial Interments. — I have a recollection of 
having in some place read the following story. Many 
years ago a corpse was left by the tide on a piece of, 
then, poor unprofitable land between Battersea and the 
next parish. The other parish refusing to bury the body, 
it was eventually interred at the expense of the parish 
of Battersea. This poor land having in course of time 
become valuable, it was claimed by each of the above- 
mentioned parishes, and after long discussion by the 
Judges of the day, awarded to Battersea as a recompense 
of its ancient charity. 

Can any of your ccrrespondents inform me where I 
can find this account? 

I ask the question, as there is an opinion almost uni- 
versally prevalent in this part of the country, that if a 
corpse is found on a piece of disputed land, and buried 
by one of the parishes, that parish may immediately 
take, inclose and keep the land on which the body was 
found The above story may perhaps have originally 
been the foundation of this otherwise unaccountable idea. 

Gisborough. H. G. F. 



DiRTT DiCK*s Shop,— The front consisted of two 
bow windows, with a door between, the windows when 
I last saw then^ were in a most dilapidated condition, 
the panes that were whole, and they were but few, were 
quite opaque with dirt, and against the broken panes 
were placed pfeces of wood, old rusty battered iron tea 
trays and waiters, with broken tea caddies and fire- 
screens, to keep eut the wind and rain. This was in 
1802, in which year I left England for a long period, 
and on my return Time had carried off Dirty Dick, and 
modern improvement had swept away his dirty shop. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. J. S. B. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. S. A, the Punning Epitaph on Thomas Greenhill ia 
Beddington Church is printed in Brayley't Suirey, iv. 65. 

S. J. Tucker is referred to Movie, Bib. Herald. 38. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, who has noticed * the Booke of Honor' 
in the Censora Literaria, has attributed it to Jhonea the 
printer, from his signing his name to the dedication, but 
according to Anstis' Register of the Garter, i. 399» the real 
author was W. Segar, who afterwards reprinted it with 
considerable additions, under the title of ' Honor Military 
and Civil,' fol. 1602. Copies of both editions ai« in the 
Granville Library in the Brit. Mus. 

Magog, thanked. A sketch of Dirty Dick's House will 
appear in our next. 

J. S. A. * 22ti»iiffi^' Wool was once as common a feat of 
smuggling as * running' kegs of French brandy. 

Astignats, (C. N. u. 82), for 1802 read 1795. 

H. M. The letter is a forgery. It contains as many 
anachronisms as the famous Dutch painting, which repre- 
sents Abraham about to sacrifice his son Isaac with a pistol, 

T. K. Browne. Grammatical Iftflections m Language 
will appear in our neit. 



X'imtn tttti ^riratilit <&\aku^. 

Armold, Rev. Thomas K. March 9. Aged 53. Edu* 

cational Works. 
Buboes, Rev. George. January 24. Aged 89. Relicious 

Works. 
Cottle, Joseph, the friend and biographer of Cderidge, 

Aged 84. June 7. 
DuciE, Henry Geoige Francis, Earl. June 2. Agricultnro. 
Elton, Sir Charles Abraham. Aged 75. Translatiooa of 

Hesiod and Classic Poetry. 
Galanos, M. a distinguished linguist and Profe«or of 

Sanscrit in the University of Benares, Aged 69* 
KiRBY, John, LL.D. May 26« 
Llotd, William Freeman. April 22. Religious Tract 

Society Publications. 
Oliyeb, Thomas* late of the firm of Oliver and Boyd, 

publishers, Edinburgh. Aged 77. April 26. 
RooERSON, William, of the Greenwich Observatory. Au- 
thor of the popular almanack, Temporis Calendarium. 

April 26. 
Tbueman, John, of Edmonston, the ' Nottinghamshire 

Entomologist. May 4. 
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** I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakspbbb. 



[July, 1853- 



The Tboubadour Bishop. 

Among the conspicuous characters of the twelfth cen- 
tury whom our English Biographical Dictionaries have 
neglected to notice, is Folquet, the son of a rich Genoese 
merchant, established at Marseilles. Bom in the Land of 
Song, he was a poet from his youth. His father died 
and left him all his wealth. Like a true jongleur, he 
now sought the courts of the princes who loved the 
gay songs of Provence, and basked awhile in the sun- 
shine or Richard Goeur de Leon, and the good Ray- 
mond, 5th Count of Tolouse. Above all, he attached 
himself to Barral, Viscount of Marseilles, his " Lord.** 
Like Petrarch, he had his Laura, and wrote chansons 
in honor of Adelaide de Roquemartine, the Viscount's 
wife, whom he attempted to win over to hb love. He 
also celebrated the charms of the two sisters of the 
Viscount, Laura de Sai\jorlan and Mabel de Pontevez. 
Alphonsus, King of Castile, honored him with his pro- 
tection ; and when that prince was defeated sH Calatrava 
by the Saracens, and sought aid from the Kines of 
Efnsland, France, and Arraeon, the poet exerted nim- 
self for his benefactor, and made interest with the 
barons of the country. But the Countess of Marseilles 
was Tirtuoua; tirea of his love and his verses, she 
ordered him to retire from her court; the poet was 
broken-hearted, and went to seek consolation near the 
imperial daughter of the Emperor Emanuel, consort of 
Wuliam de Montpellier. In the complimentary lan- 
guage of the age she was styled, the head and guide of 
all valour, all courtesy, and all learning. She accepted 
his services, and prayed him to write songs for her — 
which he did very willinely. At length, the death of 
all his patrons, of Richard and of his first love, Adelaide, 
shed their gloomy influence over his heart ; the world 
now offered nothing but bitter remembrances ; Folquet 
entered the cloister, and became a Cistercian monk. 
While his friends lived, the poet sought with restl^ 
activity pleasure and renown; — they died, and, in 
^p^tenty and contemplation, he wiped away the stains 
and errors of his youtn. His wife and two sons imitated 
his example. 

These particulars are drawn ft'om an ancient manu- 
script in me Bibliotheque du Roi, where nineteen of his 
•* chansons " may be found. They are addressed to a 
Lady named Nasimans, doubtless the poetic name given 
to his mistress — perhaps her of Marseilles. Raynouard 
has published several of his lays. One has been trans- 
lated ver j; })eautifully by Louisa Costello : — 

If I must fly tliee, turn away 
Those eyes where love is sweetly dwelling, 
VOL. III. 



And bid each charm, each grace decay, 

That smile, that voioe, all else excelling ; 
Banish those gentle wiles that won me, 
And those soft words which have undone mo, 
That I may leave without regret 
All that I cannot now forget — 
That I may leave thee nor despair 
To lose a gem without compiire. 

Many authors speak of Folquet and his conversion 
after being a jongleur. " Petrarch mentions him with 
distinction in his Triumph of Love, and Dante sees him 
in Paradise amongst the souls of the elect.** '* He was 
very handsome,'* says John of Nostrodamus, "joyous 
and agreeable.** Under the coarse habit of the Cister- 
cians, his muse, however, did not forsake him — he still 
cultivated the gay "science,*' but it was no longer 
profane hymns to Adelaide, Laura, and Mabel; the 
Mother of our Saviour was the " Lady " of his song. 
There is one given in the new edition of Vaissette^ to 
which we must refer the reader. 

Folquet could not have been a monk before 1199, 
the date of Richard's death. But a few years elapsed 
before he was ordained a Bishop. He took possession 
of bis See on Sunday, 5th or February, 1206, and 
preached that day on the Parable of the Sower. At his 
entrance into Toulouse, he had to contend with many 
difficulties — poverty and persecution. The Albigenses 
were so numerous, he hardly dared shew himself m the 
street. Rabenstens had left the bishopric in debt, and 
had squandered the revenues in defending processes and 
making war on one of his vassals. Folquet "never 
could get hold of more than 96 sols Toulousain,*' says 
William of Puy Laurens, " and he durst not send four 
mules he had brought with him to water, without an 
escort— they had water given them from a well sunk 
in the house.'* 

He was at last driven from his See. Peter, of 
Vaux Sernai, a cotemporary writer, relates, that " the 
Bishop was one day at Toulouse, on the Saturday after 
mid-Lent^ and, according to the custom in Episcopal 
Churches, wished to admmister Ordination on that day. 
However, the Count of Toulouse was then in the city, 
who, for his manifold excesses, had been specially ex- 
communicated by the legates of the apostolic see, so 
that no one could celebrate the divine mysteries in any 
city where he was present. Accordingly, the Bishop 
sent a message to the Count, humbly im(doring him to 
leave the city, for the sake of some recreation, and go 
out walking, until the Bishop had conferred Ordination. 
The tyrant*s fury was roused— sending a knight to the 
Bishop, he bade him, under peril of his head, leave 
Toulouse and the Count's territory as speedily as he 
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could. The venerable ooan, hearing this message, in 
the wannth of his* heart and intrepidity of soul, with 
blowing countenance, replied, ' The Count of Toulouse 
did not make me a Bishop, nor have I been placed here 
either by him or for him — the humility of the Church 
elected mc, and I am no intruder through princely 
violence. I will not leave for him. Let him come if 
he dare—I am ready for the sword, and to arrive at 
glory by the cup of suffering. Let the tyrant come in 
his armour, and his knights thronnng around him, he 
will find me alone and unarmed. 1 await the prize of 
victory, and fear not what man can do to me/ Folquet 
coolly remained forty days in the place, and then joined 
Simon de Montfort at the Siege of Lavaur. 

He took an active part in the War of the Albigenses, 
and closed his eventful career in 1231. 



The Manuscript Diary of William Whiteway. 
(Canthiuedjrom p, 86.) 

Jane. In this month -v^as there awfitch appointed in 
all high ways throughout England, at every cross way, 
one by day and two by night perpetually, to give notice if 
any tumult should arise for want of trade ; as there did of 
late in Wiltshire and Oloucestershire. 

1623. January. This month was much talk of a disco- 
very of the poisoning of Prince Henry deceased by one 
Mr. Coppinger, a servant of the Earl of Somerset, but now 
it is vanished ag^ain, and they say Coppinger is light headed. 

November 16. This day, about ten o'clock at night. 
Squire Williams stabbed the tapster at the George to the 
heart and killed him, whereupon be fled into Holland, and 
from thence to France, where he lived at Caen; aome 
eight months after be returned, having a pardon for £1600. 

1626.— This winter the church of All Saints in Dorches- 
ter was enlarged. 

1626, Nov. — Sir Thomas Riobardaon, King's Sergeant, 
paid £16,000 for the oflloe of Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, which had been long void ; and had it. 

1629, August S.—Tbis day there was a foul outrage 
committed by the Gentlemen of Lincoln's Inn upon a pur- 
suivant, (coming) thither to apprehend one that had killed 
one of ^e King's deer. They shaved him, snipt his ear, 
washed him in the kennel and kicked him out at the g^te. 
The king took it much to heart. 

1629, November 6.— The Earls of Bedford, Clare, and 
Somerset, and Sir Robert Cotton, were confined and im- 
prisoned at several Bishops houses in London, for reading 
and publishing a pamphlet, wherein was set out bow the 
king and council laboured to bring in the Excise of Hol- 
land, but not long after they were released, and within a 
month admitted to kiss the king^s baud. 

1630, July 6. — ^Tbe puppet-players craved leave to play 
here in this town, and had a warrant under the king's 
hand, yet were refused. 

1631, Nov. 2.— This day I ended the translation of 
D'Aubigne's History. 

1632, April 1.— Dr. Butts, Vice -Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, hanged himself in his chamber with a towel: it is 
said out of discontent because the king shewed much dis- 
like at a play which he had caused lately to be acted before 
him in Cambridge, full of scurrility against the gravest 
ministers of the kingdom, whom they call Puritans. 



1638, Jan. l.—llus winter Mr. Forbes, a Scotchman, 
minister of the English Church at Delft, in Holland, having 
been sent for over by the king returned back into Holland. 
The king sent for him to employ him about the English Disci- 
pline in the English Chnrehes in the Low Countries, which 
he flatly refused to do, but said he would hinder it to his 
power. Whereupon the king told him that, if he would do 
it he wonld make him a bishop ; and he rejecting the offer 
the king dismissfd him of his charge at Delft, having power 
from the States to appoint ministers and discipline for the 
English Churches there. In this conference Mr. Forbes 
told the king that King James a little before his death sent 
for him out of Holland, and told him very seriously that he 
desired him to give him a reason why it came to pass that 
he had found the Scotch Church good and left it bad, 
and that he found the Enff^ish Church bad and should 
leave it for worse. Forbes said it proceeded from the 
bishops whose government was anti-Christian. Then King 
James craved his advice how it might be remedied. Forbes 
told him it might easily be altered in Scotland, where that 
Government was not yet so strongly settled, and in Eng- 
land it might be done so it were wisely managed. King 
James promised to think upon some course to effect it, and 
to advise farther with him about It, in the meantime he 
charged him to conceal this their conference. The next 
news that Forbes heard of the king was of his death. How 
be came God knows. 

1634, Mareh 22. — ^The Marquis of Fontenelles came 
Extraordinary Ambassador out of France, and had audience 
with the king this day. Ills demand was, first, that our 
king should enter into a strict league with his Majesty and 
the Hollanders against the House of Austria. Second, to 
have our Queen's dowry confirmed by Act of Parliament 
according to promise. Third, to have the king pay the 
money which he promised to contribute towards tiie wan 
which tiie French king makes in Germany, He had but 
cold entertainment, few of the nobility went to visit him. 



Mr. Tillt, once thb ownir or Pentilly Housk, 
Cornwall, was a celebrated atheist of the last age. 
< He was a man of wit, and bad by rote all the ribaldry, 
and common-place jests against religion and Scripture 
which are well suited to display pertness and folly, and to 
unsettle a g^iddy mind, but are offensive to men d sense, 
whatever their opinions may be, and are neither intended 
nor adapted to investigate truth. The brilliancy of Mr. 
Tilly's wit, however, carried him a deg^ree farther than we 
often meet with in the annals of profaneness. In general 
the witty atheist is satisfied with entertaining his contem- 
poraries, but Mr. T. wished to have his sprightliaeas known 
to posterity. With this view, in ridicule of the resurreoti^, 
he obliged his executors to place his dead body m ma 
usual garb and in his elbow chair upon the top of a hill, 
and to arrange on a table before him bottles^ glasses, pipes 
and tobacco. In this situation he. ordered himself to' be 
immured in a tower of such dimensions as he prescribed, 
where he proposed, he said, patiently to await the event. 
All this was done, and the tower, still enclosing its tenant, 
remains a monument of his impiety and profaneness. The 
country people shudder as they go near it." See Gilpin's 
West of England, 233. Does the tower still exist? 
Who was Mr. Tilly ? Is the story true ? 

Brentford. Henry Riley. 
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Gallini thb Opbra Dancbr. 

Hogarth, in his Rake*s Progress, has severely satirized 
the infatuation and extravagant folly of the votaries of 
fashion, who idolize the " quavering exotics*' of the stage, 
and lavish a fortune on some favorite of the hour. " He 
represents his hero at his levee surrounded by toad- 
eaters and hangers on~a bravo, a jockey, a dancing 
master, a fencing master, and a noet — a musical composer 
is seated at a harpsichord, and from the back of his chair 
hangs a long scroll, on which is written a list of the 
rich presents Signor Farinelli, an Italian singer, con- 
descended to accept of the English nobility and gentry 
for one night's performance in the Opera of Artaxerxes," 
Giovanni Andrea Gallini was the Farinelli of dancing, 
and won " golden opinions " from all who loved the in- 
tricacy of a pas de s6ul, and appreciated the exquisite 
refinement of a minuet. Accordmg to a biogranhy in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, he was a native of Italy, and at 
twenty-five made his appearance at the Opera. It was 
then under the management of Du Burgh. The ensuing 
season he was made principal dancer ; and, according 
to Bumey's History of Music, "had the honor of being 
frequently encored— an honor I never remember to have 
happened to any other dancer.'' In a few seasons he 
became ballet master, then stage manager of the Opera 
House, and gave lessons in dancing. In this character 
he was introduced into the Earl of Abingdon's family, 
and gave lessons to Lady Elizabeth Bertie, that noble- 
man's sister. 

** It being then the epoch of the American War, the gen 
tleman to whom she was attached, and on the eve of being 



married, preferred the glory of defending his country's 
cause to love, and postponed his wedding to a future day, 
in hopes of returning crowned with laurels, as 'none but 
the brave deserve the fair.' This, however, had had such 
an effect on the lad/s mind, that she became almost despe- 
rate—and Oallini coming at the very moment this sad dis- 
appointment took place, found his pupil so little disposed to 
take her lesson, that, in a fit of despair, she said, ' If I 
could find any man that would marry me, I'd set off with 
him immediately.' The dandng master took her at her 
word, and made an offer of himself, which she accepted. 
They were soon married, and scarcely had the ceremony 
been performed, when Ghillini wrote to Lord Abingdon that 
he had become his brother-in-law, and demanded his wife's 
portion. His poor lady was very soon so deranged in her 
mind, that she was confined long before her death in a 
lunatic asylum." 

She died August 17, 1804. By this lady he had two 
daughters, ana a son, a captain in the army. Soon 
after his marriage he went to Italy, where he was 
honoured with the Knighthood of the Golden Spur — 
an order conferred by the Pope. Returning to Eneland 
he again became manager of the Opera, and haa the 
merit of introducing Mr. Slinsgby to that theatre. He 
was manager of the House at the time it was burnt in 
1789, and is said to have lost £300,000 by that disas- 
trous event. He subsequently succeeded in building the 
King's Theatre, but eventuaUy retired, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to his profession as a dancing mas- 
ter. He died January 5, 1805. The day before, he 
attended his pupils as usual, and was seen at Covent 
Garden Theatre in the evening ; the next morning he 
ordered his carriage, complained of not being well, and 
in a few minutes expired without a ^oan. 

He was the author of a Treatise on the Art of 
Dancing, 1762. " It was very popular for some time, 
even as a literary performance, until, unluckily for Sir John, 
all the historical part of his publication was discovered in a 
work of M. Canusao, published at the Hague, 1 764." 

H. M. Lacy. 



Gallini thb Opera Dancer.— A Theatrical Ama- 
teur, p. 28, is informed, that he built a mansion, some- 
what in the Italian style, at Yattendon, Berks; and 
there, I believe, ended his days. There is a monument 
erected to his memory in Yattendon Church. He was 
possessed of the Manors of Yattendon and Hamstead 
Norris, and had estates in both these villages, which 
were sold only a few years ago by his grand-children. 
Two or three of his grandsons are living at the present 
time in this county. He himself was, I believe, a 
Catholic, as are also his descendants. It is reported 
that he came from Italy to England a ragged boy, with 
only half-a-crown in his pocket— and he is said to have 
boasted of this to some of the poor at Yattendon. I 
have no doubt many other interesting particulars might 
be obtained of this, venerable old man, if inquiries were 
to be made amongst his friends and relations. 

Hamstead Norris, Berks. J. L. 
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Ben Jonson.^ GifFord and all the editors of his 
works have omitted to notice a poem written by Ben 
Jonson entitled, " The Baccanall Triumphe of the Nine 
Worthies of Canaan." It occurs in a singular satirical 
work, "New English Canaan," written by Thomas 
Morton, of Clifford's Inne, gent. 4to. Amsterdam, 1637. 

I singf th* adventures of nine worthy wights, 

And pity 'tis I cannot call them knights ; 

Since they had brawne and brain, and were right able 

To be installed of Prince Arthur's table ; 

Yet all of them were Squires of low degree, 

As did appear by rules of heraldry. 

The Magi told of a prodigious birth 

That shortly should be fooad upon the earth, 

By Archimedes art, which they misconster 

Unto their land would prove a hideous monster ; 

Seven heads it had, and twice so many feet, 

Arguing the body to be wondrous great. 

Besides a forked tail heav'd up on high. 

As if it threaten'd battle to the sky. 

The rumour of this fearful prodigy 

Did cause the effeminate multitude to cry 

For want of great Alcides aid, and stood 

Like people that have seen Medusa's head ; 

Great was the grief of heart, great was the moan. 

And great the fear conceived by every one, 

Of#Uydra's hideous form and dreadful power ; 

Doubting in time this monster would devour 

All their best flocks, whose dainty wool consorts 

Itself with scarlet in all princes* courts : 

Not Jason nor the adventurous youths of Greece 

Did bring from Colohos any richer fleece ; 

In emulation of the Grecian force, 

These worthies nine prepared a wooden horse, 

And prick'd with pride, of like success, devise 

How they may purchase glory by this prize ; 

And if they g^ve to Hydra's head the fall. 

It will remain a platform unto nil 

Their brave atchievements, and in time to come 

Per fas aut nefas they'll erect a throne ; 

Clubs are turned trumps, so now the lot is cast, 

Witli Are and sword to Hydra's den they haste, 

Mars in th' ascendant, Sol in Cancer now. 

And Lema Lake to Pluto's court must bow ; 

What though they rebuk'd by thundering Jove, 

*TJs neither gods nor men that can r«piove 

Their minds from making this a dismal day ; 

These nine will now be actors in this play. 

And summon Hydra to appear anon 

Before their witless combination. 

But his undaunted spirit nursed with meat 

Such as the Cecrops g^ve their babes to eat, 

Scorn'd their base actions, for with Cecrops^ charm 

He knew he could defend himself from harm 

Of Minos, Eaoiis and Radamand, 

Priiices of Limbo, who must out of hand 

Consult 'bout Hydra what must now be done ; 

Who having sat in Council one by one. 

Return this answer to the Styg^ian fiends, 

And first grim Minos spoke : *' Most loving friends ! 

Hydra prognostics ruin to our State, 

And that our kingdom will g^row desolate ; 

But if one head l^om thence be ta'en away. 

The body and the members will decay ; 

To take in hand what £acus this task I 



Is such as hare-brained Phaeton did ask 
Of Phoebus to beg^ the world about. 
Which granted put the Netherlands to rout : 
Presumptuous fools learn wit at too much cost, 
For life and labour both at onc^ he lost" 
Stern Radamantus, being last to speak. 
Made a great hum, and thus did silence break : 
'< What if with rattling chains or iron bands 
Hydra be bound either by feet or hands. 
And after being lashed with smarting rods 
He be conveyed by Styx unto the gods 
To be accused on the upper ground 
Of LessB Migestatis, this crime found, 
'Twill be impossible from thence I trow. 
Hydra shall come to trouble us below." 
This sentence pleas'd the friends exceedingly, 
That up they tossed their bonnets and did cry. 
Long live our coiurt in great prosperity. 
The sessions ended, some did straight devise 
Court revels, antics, and a world of joys ; 
Brave Christmas gambols, there was open ball 
Kept to the full ! and sport the devil and all 1 
Labours despised, the looms are laid away, " 
And this prodaim'd the Stygian holiday ; 
In came grim Minos with his motley beard. 
And brought a distillation well prepared, 
And Eiicus who is as sure as text. 
Came in with his preparatives the next ; 
Then Radamantus last and principal. 
Feasted the worthies in his sumptuous hall ; 
There Charon, Cerberus, and the rout of fiends 
Had lap enough, and so their pastime ends. 

Old English Games.— Shovegroat or slidegroat, 
slideboard, slidethrifk or slipthrift, are sports occasion- 
ally mentioned by writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and, according to Strutt, were probably 
analogous to the modern pastime called Justice Jervis, 
which is confined to common pot-houses, and only prac- 
tised by such as frequent the tap-rooms. Shakspeare 
has more than one allusion to this trivial game 

Falstaffsaysin Henry IV. «« Quoit him down, Bar- 
dolph, like a shovegroat shilling." Master Slender, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, had his pocket picked of 
" two Edward shovel-boards, that cost him two and two 
pence a-piece.'' Ben Jonsoo, in Every Man in his 
Humour, has thus noticed it, " made it run as smooth 
off the tongue as a shove-groat shilling.'' 

Shove-groat is one of the games prohibited in a statute 
of the 33rd of Henry VIII. It is worthy of notice, that 
it is there called a new game. Holinshed, in his Chro- 
nicles of Irektnd, 1528, speaking of the execution of the 
Earl of Kildare, says, that "one night when the lieu- 
tenant and he for their disport were playing at dide- 
froat or shofloboorde, sodainly commeUi from the Car- 
inal (Wolsey) a mandatum to execute Kildare on the 
morrow. The Earl marking the lieutenants deepe 
sigh, 'By S. Bryde, lieutenant,' quoth he, 'there is 
some mad game in that scrole, but fall how it will, this 
tkrofve is for a huddie,' " Rice, the puritan, in his 
Invectiveagainst Vices, speaks of "paysed (weighed) 
groats to play at slip-thrifte ;'* in another place he asks 
whether God sent Adam into Paradise to play at it. 
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Taylor, the Water Poet, says, that Edward the 
Sixth's shillings are for the most part used at shoove- 
board, and msSies one of them thus complain ; — 
« You Bee my face is beardlease, smooth and plain, 
Because my sovemigne was a child 'tis knowne 
When as he did put on the Eng^lish crowne ; 
But had my stamp been bearded as with haire, 
Long before this it had been wome out bare ; 
For why 7 with me the mrtiniftB every day 
With my face downwards do at ehoveboard play, 
That had I had a beard you znay suppose 
Th' had worn it off as they hare done my nose." 
Shoyelboard, according to Douce, seems only to 
have been a variation of shovegroat on a larger scale. 
It was formerly in great repute among the nobility and 
gentry. Strutt remarks, that few of their mansions 
were without a shovelboard, which was a fashionable 
piece of furniture. Dr. Plott in his Natural History of 
dtaifordshire mentions a remarkable one in the hall at 
Chartley, and another at Madeley Manor. Fpes 
Moryson in his Itinerary, describing the person and 
accomplishments of Charles Lord Mountjoy, Regent of 
Ireland, says, He delighted in study, in gardens, in 
ridine on a pad, to take the air, in playing at shovel- 
hoardy at cards, and in reading of play books for recrea- 
tion, and especially in fishing and fish ponds. A curious 
anecdote is recorded of Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
James I. " Once when the Prince was playing* at Shoofle- 
board, and in bis play changed sundiy pieces, his tutor 
being desirous that he should not be new fangled, said to 
him tiiat he did ill to change so oft, and therewith took a 
piece in his hand, and saying that he would play well 
enough therewith without changing, threw the piece on 
the board, yet not so well but the Prince smiling thereat 
■aid, * WeU thrown, Sir I' whereupon Master Newton 
telling him that he would not striye with a prince at 
Shoofle-board, he answered, * You gownsmen &ould be 
best at such exercises, being not meet for those that are 
more stirring.* ' Yes,' quoth Master Newton, < I am meet 
for whipping of boys/ And hereupon the prince answered, 
' You need not vaunt of that which a ploagbman or cart 
driver can do better than you.* ' Yet can I do more,* said 
Master Newton, ' for I can govern foolish children.' The 
prince respecting him, even in jesting, came from the other 
end of the table, and smiling, said, while he passed by 
him, ' He had need be a wise man himteff that could do 
that.*" 

In the Inventory of Goods taken at Ludlow Castle 
belonging to Charles I. 1650, we have not only the 
** shovel board" room, but one large shovell board table, 
seven little joined forms, one side table, and a court 
cupboard were sold to Mr. Bass for the sum of £2. 10«. 
jDryden thns alludes to this ** royal" gstme : — 
'* So nave I seen in hall of Lord 
A weak arm throw on a long shovelboard ; 
He barely lays his piece." 
And a^in in the Wild Gallant : " He might have 
passed his time at nine pins or shovelboard ; that had 
been fit sport for such as lie.** 

The game is graphically described in a poem entitled, 
M^.... T i.k*;«.<. " written both in Latin and English 



in Bliss*s edition of Ant. Wood. The beginning of the 

game is thus described :-^ 

« He who begms the strife does first compose 
His fingers like the purse's mouth which shews 
A shilling in the lips, and then the length 
Being exactly weighed (not with brute strength) 
But with advised wary force his hand 
Shoots the flat bullets forth : it doth not stand 
With art to use much- violence, for so 
They slip aside the roeanui^d race, or go 
Into the swallowing pit." 

MONKBARKBS. 

Lanchester. 



SxTLLiYAN, THE Whi8P£BER.— Crofton Croker in the 
Fairy Legends of Ireland, giving an account of this noted 
horsebreaker, says, " How his art was acquired, and in 
what it consisted, is Mkely to be for ever unknown." The 
following receipt for horse taming occurs in Thomas 
Lupton*s Thousand Notable Things, 1675, and may, 
perhaps, tend to elucidate this " knotty point.** 

<< Beasts that be stubborn and wild, and also horses that 
will wince or kick, or otherwise be unruly, will not suffer 
themselves to be drest or to be shod, if you put into one of 
their ears a little round flint stone, and then hold the ear 
hard with your hand, and it will make them quiet, though 
they be fierce. But i^you put into either ear one you^hall 
have them aa mild as a sheep. Mizaldus had this as praved." 

A YORKSHIREMAN« 



•* Mensa Lubrica,' 
by Thomas Master. 



The English poem is cited at Urge 




London in the Olden Timb. 

Though the story of Whittington and his Cat has been 

consigned to the nursery, "children of a larger growth" 

may be interested with the above sketch of an old house 

in Sweedon's Passage, Grub Street, which tradition has 
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assigned as the residence of that famous ** citizen of 
cremt and renown." According to Smith's Topography 
of London it was pulled down in 1805. 

J. Stanfibld. 



Facsti^. 



RecrealKm for ingenious head-pieoes, or a pleasant 
Grove for their wits to walk in. Of Epigrams 700, Epi- 
taphs 200, Fandes a number, Fantasticks abundance. 
12mo. Lond. 1667. 

It b curious to trace the pedigree of a joke and the 
antiquity of an epigram, oallies of wit, like jewels, 
descend as a famuy heir-loom, and only reouire re- 
setting for each succeeding veneration. SparkJine jests 
and pointed satire, which £dl from the lips of Martial 
in the Courts of Verus and Domitian, ilash bright 
amongst the wits who clustered round the throne of 
Elizabeth ; outlive the sombre days of Puritan starch- 
ness, to enliven the gay hours of the Merry Monarch, 
again to shine in the pa^ of a modem Joe Miller. 

The curious ** Metrical Olio** I have quoted, was 
popular with our ancestors. It contains some rude 
woodcuts, and a frontispiece by Marshall ; and appears 
to be only an enlarged edition of " Wits' Recreations," 
which was first published in 1 641 . Most of the Epigrams 
may be traced to the earlier collections of TTiomas Free- 
man, Henry Pitzgeffery, and Henry Parrot. 

5 When man and woman dies as poets sung. 

His heart's the last that stirs, of her's the tongue. 
26 Thou still art muttering, Aulus, in mine ear, 

Love me and love my dog, I will I swear ; 

Thou a^'st but right, and, Aolus, truth to tell, 

I think thy dog deserves my love as well. 
48 Sextos doth wish his wife in heaven were ; 

Where oan she have more happiness than there? 
67 The burnt child dreads the fire, if this be true, 

Who first invented tongs its fury knew. 
91 Neat barber trim I must commend thy care. 

Which dost all things exactly to a hair. 
105 Jack Outpurse is and hath been patient longi 
For he 's oontent to pocket up much wrong. 

163 Draous his head is highly by him borne, 
And 80 by straws are empty heads of oom« 

164 A oourtier proud walking along the street 
Happened by chance a scholar for to meet ; 

The oourtier said, minding nought more than place. 
Unto the scholar (meeting face to foce), 
To take the wall base men 111 not permit ; 
The Bchdar said, I will, and gave him it. 

278 Tusser ! they tell me when thou wert alive, 

Thou teaching thrift thyself oould'st never thrive. 
So like the whetstone many men are wont 
To sharpen others when themselves are blunt. 

356 Celsus doth love himself, Celsus is wise, 
For now no rival e'er can claim his prise. 

453 A pedant ask'd a puny right and bold 
In an hard frost the Latin word for cold ; 
111 tell you out of band, qaoth he, for lo, 
I have it at mjjinger^ ends you know. 



467 Harpax gnve to the poor all by his will. 

Because his heir should not feign'd tears distiL 

476 When Godrus catcheth fleas whate'er he ails. 
He kills them with his teeth, not with his nails. 
Saying, that man by man may blameless go, 
If every one would use backbiters so. 

491 He that fears death or mooms it in the just, 
Shews of the resurrection little trust 

491 On Poetical Blinks. 

He nine ways looks, and needs most learned be 
That all the Muses at one view can see. 



British Huseum. 



A Bookworm. 



MS. Notes ttpon Pop£ by Wilkbs.— The Grenvillc 
library contains a copy of Pope*s Works, with nume- 
rous MS. notes by Wilkes. These volumes are now 
before me, and illustrate a passage in Nichols' Literary 
Anecdotes, which may not be generally known. It is 
stated, that Wilkes " strongly recommended Dr. Warton 
to engage with him jointly in a new edition of Pope's 
Works.' Although, for some reason I have been 
unable to ascertain, he did not continue this project, 
yet, that he furnished considerable assistance to War- 
ton, is evident from the subjoined :— 

"January 82, 1799. 

'< Tou will greatly oblige me if you win let me have a 
sight of the volumes of Pope yon mentioned last night, of 
which you may depend the greatest care shall be taken ; 
and I will return them to you before I leave town, and no 
soul sfaaU see tiiem. *< Jos Wabtor." 

Upon comparing these volumes with the edition 
shortly afterwardi published by Warton, I find that 
most of the MS. notes were made use of by him, and 
that he acknowledges, that to the taste and erudition 
of Mr. Wilkes he was indebted for numy remarks in 
illustration of his favourite writer. 

Those which Warton has omitted to publish, I for- 
ward for insertion in the Current Notes, £. 

" While one there is who charms us with his spleen." 
Genera D,n-mer. Mori E,«yM. 68. 

« And makes her hearty meal upon a dunce.** II. 86. 
Virtue you qffeet, ineonetancy *s your praetitef 
And when your loose desires once get dominion 
No hungry ehwrl feeds coarser at a f east ; 
Every rank fool goes down. 

Otwa^s Orphan. 

** Then the Bust 
And Temple rise, then fall again to dust" II. 189. 
This alludes to a Temple she erected with a Bust qf Queen 
Anne in it, which mouldered amay in a few years. 

** All eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn cozoombs as they gase." 

P<n^,,lf Addison: DunotodII.8. 

Whilst all his graeious aspect praise, 
And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 
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'« Great C— H— P— Rr- K— ." IV. 645. 

Cowper^ Harcourt, Parker, Raymond, King, 

'* Mao never ia but always to be blest." 

Imitation : ^^^ ^'^ ^an, Epist. I. 96. 

Vichtros aghnus semper nee vivimus unqvam. 

Manilius, 

« Chaos of thought and passion all confus'd." 

Imitation : ^^' ^^• 

Quelle chimere est ce done que Vhomme? Quelle 
nouveaute, quel ealwe, quel sujet de contradiction? 
Juge de toutee choeee, imbecile verde terre; deposit aire 
du vrais, amas ^incertitude, gloire et rebut del 
univers, — Facial, 

** Happy to steer 
From g^ve to gay, from lively to severe." IV. 879. 

d*une voia: legere 
Passer du grave au doux, duplaisant au severe, 

JBoileau, 

" And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning*, 
Means not but blunders round about a meaning." 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, 185. 
Johnson, author qfthe Victim and Cobler qf Preston. 



It is not poetry but prose run mad. 
A verse qf Dr, Evans, 



188. 



Additions to the Miscellanies. 
To Sir Godfrey Kneller on his painting for me the Statues 
qf Apollo, Venus and Hercules, 
What god, what genius did the peneU move 
When Kneller painted these, 
'Twos Friendship warm as Phabus,hind as Love, 
And strong ae Hereuies. 

Inscription on a punch bowl bought in the South Sea Year 
for a club, ehaid with Ji(piter placing CaUieto in the 
Shies, and Europa and the Bull: 

. ComefU the South Sea goblet fuU, 

The gods sltall qfour stock take care ; 
Europa pleated accepts her Bull, 
Af id Jove with joy puts qffhis Bear, 

" This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say here lies an honest man." 

Epitaph on Mr. Elizah Fenton : 

This plain floor. 

Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Sere lies a truly honest man, Crashaw, 

Lord Bolingbroke's wife. 
Madame de Villette, the niece qf Maintenon, This lady 
hMi very superior abUities, and Lord B,hada siUy jealousy 
of her that his friends admired her more than himself'. 
He used frequently to say to her in company, «• Allons, 
Madame, aveo vos episodes," She came to England, pri- 
vately to solicit Lord B,'s return, and made interest so 
tifectually with the Duchess qf Kendall, that George I, 
gave his promise bqfore Walpole or any qf the ministers 
knew that any such thing was in agitation. Yet Walpole 
qfterwards supported the measure in Parliament, and that 
frst broke him with Lord Cobham, who had vowed never 
to forgive Bolingbroke, 



Drawings by Pope —G. M. p. 47, is referred to a 
passage in Spencers Anecdotes : " I have seen of Pope's 
drawing a grave old Chaucer from Oocleve, a Be:terton, a 
Lucius Verus, large profile, two Turkish heads, a Janizary 
from the life, Antinous, and St. John praying." 

George Langdalx. 




Dirty Dick's Shop. 
The residence of this inveterate " enemy of soap and 
towels" is thus described in an Ode in the European 
Magazine, 1801. 

Who but has seen (if he can see at all) 
'Twixt Aldgate*s well-known pump and Leadenhall, 
A curious hardware shop, in general full 
Of wares from Birmingham and Pontipool. 
Begrim'd with dirt behold its ample front. 
With thirty years collected fillh upon*t ; 
See festoon'd cobwebs pendant o'er the door, 
While boxes, bales, and trunks are strew'd around the floor. 
Behold, how whisUing winds and driving rain 
Gain free admission at each broken pane, 
Save where the dingy tenant keeps them out 
With urn or tray, knifecase or dirty clout. 
Here snuffers, waiters, patent screws for corks; 
There castors, cardracks, cheese-trays, knives and forks. 
Here empty cases pil'd in heaps on high ; 
There packthread, papers, rope, in wild disorder lie. 

Grammatical Inflections in Language. 
Will you allow me to set before the learned readers 
of " Current Notes," the earliest instances I am able to 
produce on this subject ? This I do, in the hope that 
those who have access to a public library, may pursue 
the subject, if possible, to its origin. 



- 
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Every one knows that one of the most ancient Ian- 
ffaages, viz. the Chinese, is without inflections, and may 
Sterefore really he said to be without an instituted and 
particular grammar. The Hebrew, till* some time after 
the Exodus, seems to have had only prefixes, affixes, 
participial forms, distinctions of number, and a very few 
inflections of the substantive verb, llie Babylonian, 
Nineveh, Persian, and Behistan cuneiforms, together 
with the Phoenician, Punic, Scandina\ian and E^ptian 
dialects, were, for the most part, almost bare of inflec- 
tions. The Egyptian on the Rosetta Stone, relating the 
deeds, &c. of Ptolemy (Lagus?)^ and the VVady Elmu- 
katteb inscriptions, even up to the time of oar Saviour*s 
birth, are also of this description. They all may be com- 
pared to the simple, speech of an untutored African of the 
present day. I will adduce two remarkable instances in 
the Scandinavian from " Henselii Synopsis Universse 
Philologiee,'* p. 84. tab. 2 ; one in the Egyptian cursive, 
from the Rosetta Stone ; one in the Cuneiform, from a 
brick I copied in the British Museum ; and one firom the 
same tab. in Henselius, called *' Literaturee Hetruscss 
Specimen," written in Scandinavian characters, but 
coniposed in the Sanscrit language. 

Henselius. Wende Runee Salmungensis. — ** Won- 
derful Abram, touch at, on wave, in ship, Brata. Father 
of him. Driest to the spirits on the bull, Asiatic god,** t . e. 

The illustrious Abram, whose father was a priest to 
the spirits Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, whose type was 
the sacred bull, came by sea, in a ship, to Brata (situated 
near the bay, the Sinus Syrticus.) 

Henselius. Lapis Rocstadensis in Helsingia.— 
'^ Adam Brusai, great grandfather Noah, lone distance 
in ship, travelling safe^ ; a promiscuous multitude of 
people, all with spears, into this haven, now the name 
minor haven, sea-port, sea-girt Meninx, go southward, 
rest for sons to find. Go the journey ten newly married 
women. From the town, lathers, vir^ns, companions 
of the voyage, hasten saiUng to find m neighbouring 
province rest near;.** u e. 

Adam Brusai, the great grandson of Noah, after a 
long voyage, arrived in safety at Meninx in the Syrtis 
Minor, acoompamed with a promiscuous multitude armed 
with spears, and intending to go southward, to find a 
quiet abode for their families. After having married 
ten virgins of the city, they, with fathers and their 
families acoompanyine them, hasten their departure, to 
obtain a peaceful abode in the province of the Syrtis 
Miyor. 

To these two might be added the Phoenician account 
of the Atlantic (or universal) deluge, engraved on stone 
700 years after the event, and also the Caucasian 
account of the same, written on the north side of the 
pillar of Alahabad. 

Rosetta Stone. '* He (Horus) coming to unfold the 
mouth-promise (given) before, took the water the extre- 
mities of Egypt, in the month Phamenoth. (His) glory 
(shall) rise, and become the sepulchre of the Ape. (In 
his dominion, hell) punishment, punishment (shall) con- 
sume for ever.— Ijie mercy of heaven flee away from the 



place — love destroyed — daylight far beyond — pardon 
there none — beauty, beauty destroyed— the abode of 
famine, and woe, and blasphemy (there) — the ^ood 
tongue, lastly, not there." 

Ine Ape, in the foregoing portion, represents Eblis. 
See the Dendera ceiling, near the centre ; and picture 
of the last jud^cnt, in Spineto's Hieroglyphs, tab. 5. 

Brick in British Museum. ** House of land of Ava, 
conquered by Wakham ; lord of authority in the land 
(isihe.** 

LiteratureB Hetrusc» Specimen. *'The multitude 
lived on horses ; the youths, with accompan ring females ; 
the loving wife, the delight of a good husband; the 
young ox and cow with their own calf, were all around." 

This last specimen, probably as old as the others, if 
not older* tiiatf some, is the only one wrifeten=witb inflec- 
tions such as we find in the polished Sanscrit of the pre- 
sent day. The Bhagavad Gita is supposed to have been 
written in the eighteenth century of the world. See 
Maurice, Indian Antiquities, vol. i. p.7; and the construc- 
tion is the same as in modem works. The conclusion to 
be drawn is therefore this ; that the Hindoo seems to be 
the first, by many centuries, who formed what Wilkins 
calls an ** Instituted and Particular Grammar ;** and 
formed it, in all probability, for the purpose of transmit- 
ting to writing ah ctceuraie and comptict view of his 
thoughts and sentiments^ T. R. BaowKfi. 

South wick, near Oundle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. Hitchcock. Ogham InMcriptiom unsuitable for oar 
oolumna. 

Dryasdust Hgdropatkg in our next. 

W. B. S. Th€ TabMs will be shortly engraved. 



Xittratii aslt ^mntifit (i^ktt&an(. 

Bailst, John Gordon* June 9. Aged 29, by suicide. 

Medical Works. 
BouTON, M. de. Aged 73. One of the inventon of the 

Diorama. 
CAaTBB, James. June 1. Aged 61. Memoirs of a 

Working Man. 
CocKTON, Henry. Hie Novelist. June 26. 
CooKB, Rev. George Leigh. March 29t Aged 73. Ka- 

tanJ Phflotophy. 
CoMTN, Sir Robert Buckley. May 23. Aged 62. Hb- . 

tory of the Western Empire. 
DuYAL, George. May. Aged 91. French Dramatist. 
EvsRSON, James. July 12. Aged 55. Editor of the 

Christian Advocate. 
HoNAN, Michael Burke. July. Adventures of <'Oar 

Own" Correspondent. 
Hudson, William Eliot. Recently. The Citizen, Irish 

Antiquities. 
JoNOHB, M. de. Aged 60. History of the Netherlands. 
Maddoz, W. Artist. June 26. Aged 40. 
Mblvin, James, Dr. Aged 58. Latin Grammar. 
RoLLiN, M, April 10. Aged 75. Numismatist. 
Silver, Rev. Thomas. March 8. Aged 79. Pamphlets. 
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I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — SuAKSPEae. 
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The Nbw Litany, 1659.— Parodies were very 
fashionable during the civil wars and subsequent reign 
of *' the Merry Monarch." A crop-headed puritan 
knave, with demure face, and long-winded pourings 
forth of the spirit, was a capital subject for the Cavalier 
wits of the day, who accordingly employed all the 
keenness of their satirical talents in ridiculing his hy- 
pocritical cant and fondness for spiritual text and hymn 
of nasal twang. 

The New Litany commences with the following invo- 
cation. 
From a senseless Mayor, not fit to rule hog^, 
From each as obey him, like spaniel dogs, 
From summer's heats and winter's fo^s, 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From the Anabaptists and shivering^ Quakers, 
From such as rule us like bow-legg-ed Bakers, 
From those that undo us, yet are good lawmakers. 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From being taken in a disguise ; 
From Sir George Booth, and his Cheshire lies. 
From such as brought hither that devil Excise ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From dissembling presbyters, and their plots ; 
From English, forty times worse Scots ; 
From those that for our estates cast lots ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From the city militia, that stare like Hectors ; 
From such as are the state protectors ; 
From taxes, redcoats, and projectors ; 

Libera nos, Domine 
From such as wound us with their tongues; 
From the Anabaptists' poisonous lun^s ; 
Those beasu that would cast our bells into guns ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From such as value their trades, not religion ; 
From those that believe every ignorant Widgeon- 
Hate Kings, yet love the Mahometan pidgeon, 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From empty purses, and clothes that are rent ; 
From the public faith whose credit is spent ; 
From Oliver's fiery tenement ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From a country justice that looks very big ; 
From a Chancery suit, and a Common law jig ; 
From the Earl of Essex's Italian fig ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From dissembling sects, and their goggle eyes ; 
From believing of the printed lies ; 
From rogues and £rom republic spies ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From such as can run, yet are counterfeit oreeples ; 
From those that threaten to pull down steeples ; 
From such as stand by as dull as beetles ; 

libera nos, Domine. 
Clarendon Square. A. J. E. 

VOL. III. 



FACETiiB.— " The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Come- 
dian, collected from his MSS., and enriched with seve- 
ral hundred original Anecdotes by Anthony Pasquin. 
8vo., London." 

The eighteenth century presents to our notice a bril- 
liant galaxy of professed wits. George Selwyn's 
bons-mots were repeated at "the club." Foote's 
and Bannister's repartees enlivened the •* Green-room," 
and "set the table in a roar." The work I have 
quoted contains some "good things," worthy of 
remembrance, even at the present day, when Punch 
publishes an exuberance of jokes ; and its rival Diogenes 
is fast struggling into favour. 

The efiicacy of dress, in every class of society, has been 
univerRnlly admitted. The following anecdote proves how 
even the passions may be subjugated by apt alterations to 
the exterior, and produce, agreeably to the wish, either de- 
light or disgust. (Warrick, in the early part of his life, per- 
formed Ranger with most uncommon spirit, and so well 
dressed and looked the part, that a young lady of great 
family, fortune, and high expectations fell violen^y in love 
with him. Her friends finding it in vain to reason with her, 
and dreading her forming a matrimonial connection with 
a player, took her to see him enact Scrubb. The very con- 
tern jitible appearance he made in that part wrought a perfect 
cure. Garrick, when a wooer, was, himself, so conscious of the 
pitiful figure he made in that character that he gave direc- 
tions to his box-keeper that if any of Lord Burlington's ser- 
vants applied for places he should say, they were all taken. 

Churles Fox told an insolent fellow he would kick him 
to h — 11. If you do, said the other, 1*11 tdl your father 
how you are squandering his money. 

AVhen Theatric Performers intend to abridge an act or 
play, they are accustomed to say we will John Audley it. 
It originated thus: — In the year 1749 Shuter was master 
of a droll at Bartholomew fair, in West Smithfield, and it 
was his mode to lengthen the exhibition, until a sufficient 
number of persons were gathered at the door to fill the 
house. This event was signified by a fellow popping his 
head in at the g^lery door, and bellowing out John Aud- 
ley 1 as if in an act of inquiry, though the intention was to 
let Shuter know that a fresh audience were in high expecta- 
tion below. The consequence of this notification was that 
the entertainments were instantly concluded, and the gates 
of the booth thrown open for a new auditory. 

When TheophQus Cibber made his dramatic essay, the 
newspapers of the day reviled him for his improprieties. 
Theophilus ran immediately to his father, Colley Cibber, 
and with tears in his eyes exhibited the paragraph. ** Be 
pucifiedryou idiot," said Colley, angrily, "ifyouwishto 
be noticed you must be scandalized; and d'ye hear, when your 
enemies cease to abuse you in the public prints, do you 
abuse yourself." 

When that prodigy of musical excellence, Charles Incle- 
don, was at Salisbury, a singular manceuvre was practised 
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by one of the dramatic squad, vho had frequently per- 
formed in the town, but had never been suocessful on his 
benefit nig^ht. He watched in the church-poroh until the 
Rector had nearly ceased to badger Satan for that day. 
He then began to cover the tomb-«tone8 in the cemetery 
with his bills. Excited by the oddity of the measure many 
made inquiries into the cause. *^ I cannot get the living to 
come to my benefit " replied the discomfited actor, " so 1 
am trying what influence I have with the dead." 

" Are my tteaJts ready, fellow," bawled a buckeen at an 
eating-house. " No," replied the waiter, " but I perceive 
your chops are." 

"You murder time," said Mr. Shaw, the leader of the band 
at Drury Lane Theatre, to Mr. Kemble, who was rf hearsing 
a song in Richard Coeur de Lion." Well, if I do," said the 
tragedian, " I am more merciful than you, who are continu- 
ally beating him." 

Dignum and Moses Kean, the Mimic, were both tailors 
and intimate friends. Bannister met them imder the 
piazza in Covent Onrden, arm in arm. " I never see those 
men together," said Charles, " but they put me in mind of 
one of Shakespeare's comedies." ** But which of them, Ban- 
nister ?" " Why Measure for Measure," 

A singular circumstance took place at Tralee, an excise 
town in Ireland. The Judge was passing sentence in the 
usual form, on one Macarthy, a noted sheep-stealer. " You 
are to be hanged by the neck until you are dead, and the 
Lord have mercy on your soul" The culprit immediately 
rejoined, " Oh, my Lord, you may save yourself any further 

trouble, for by . I never knew any one to thrive after 

your prayers" 

Rich, who never remembered any performer*s name, but 
would always say Mr.—, being in company with Foote, and 
making use of the same appellation, " Sir," said Foote, «* it 
is very odd you can't remember my name f * " Why Mr,," 
rejoined Rich, " it is my way ; I sometimes can't remember 
my own name." " I have heard," replied Foote, " that you 
could not write your name, but I nt;ver knew you had for- 
got it.- 

A Nonconformist, parson preaching on the Fire of Lon- 
don, said, " The calamity could not be occasioned by the 
sin of blasphemy f for in that case it would have begun at 
Billingsgate ; nor lewdness, for then Drury Lane would 
have been first on fire ; nor lying, for then the flames 
had reached from Westminster HaU : no, my beloved, it 
was occasioned by the sin of gluttony, for it began at 
Pudding Lane and ended at Fye Comer" 

The late Duke of Norfolk was much addicted to the 
bottle. On a masquerade night he asked Foote, who was 
his intimate, what new character he should go in ? '* Go 
sober," said Foote ! 

Mrs. Webb, of Covent Garden Theatre, was rehearsing 
the part of Lady Anne, in Richard the Third, at Lynn, in 
Norfolk, in much distress, about the year 1778. When she 
came to that passage where the disconsolate fair utters, 
" Shall I never have rest again," her irascible landlady, 
who had been listening, suddenly popped her head into the 
room, and with her arms a kirn bo bellowed—" No, thou 
waggabone, that thou shan't, till you have paid me for your 
board and lodging." 

The late Tom Weston, being in a strolling company, in 
Sussex, when the success was even less than moderate, ran 
up a bill of three shillings with his landlord, who sold 



rusty bacon ; as things looked suspiciously, the hog-rendor 
waited upon the comedian and insisted upon having his 
money immediately. " Make yourself easy, my honest 
feUow," said Weston, " for by the gods I will pay you this 
night in some shape or another.'' " See you do, Master Wes- 
ton," retorted the landlord surlily. " and, d'ye hear, let it be 
as much in the shape of three shillings as possible." 

It has been confidently affirmed, as marvellous proofi of 
the efficacy of avarice, that Foote unnecessarily endured 
an amputation to procure a patent from the late Duke of 
York, and that an Ii-ish sailor who wanted some money to 
go to Dublin, actually received thirty pounds at Portwnouth 
to be shot the next day in the place of Admiral Byng. 

Many sprigs of humanity, bipedal parrots, Petits 
Maitres, or pretty feUows, interiard their conversation with 
a continual repetition of the words, " d'ye see." One of these 
animals giving a description of a rencontre in Long Acre 
between two barrow-women, said.'' Hye see now as how that 
the two women had been fighting and abusing one another 
a long time, d'ye see ; at last the least of the two, /Tw see 
threw something in the other's eyes, d'ye see, and so she 
couldntsee, Sye see" " Yes," continued a pedantic gentle- 
man by way of illustration, who always spoke as if on stilts 
and had been a dictionary worm from his cradle, " The 
forked animal who had the worst of the battle was knocked 
down, and no one choosing to interfere, she was left ex- 
posed to the circumambient air, which, pressing on the 
perspiratory ducts coagulated the juices and occasioned a 
cadavorosity." 

Counsellor Harwood was questioned by the Lord Chan- 
sellor Bowes, in the Court of King^s Bench, in Dublin, to 
know for whom he was concerned. The answer ran thus • 
"1 ameonsamed for the plaintifl; my Lord, but I'm employed 
by the d^nditit" 

Holland was the son of a baker at Chiswick, and before 
he died requested Mr. Gttrrick, that he might be buried in 
ChiBwick church-yard, and that he would have a family 
vault erected. On the demise of the tragedian his wishra 
were fulfilled, and Garrick took Foote in his carriage to 
show him the mausoleum, which was built on a very small 
scale. When Foote first surveyed the sepulchre he buret 

into a loud fit of laughter, and exclaimed, " By Davy if 

you had not told me it was the family vault 1 should cer- 
tainly have taken it for the family oven" 



Periodical Publications.— The Englishman, ad- 
dressed to the Freeholders of England, was set on foot 
and written by Rt. Hon.C. J. Fox, R. B. Sheridan, and 
Hon. J. Townshend. It was published every Wednesday 
and Saturday, price threepence. The first number 
appeared March 13, 1779, but its duration did not out- 
live the summer, being discontinued after the seven- 
teenth number, June 2, 1779. 

W.F, 
Brompton. 



Georoe Watson Taylor wrote "The Cross Bath 
Guide," 12mo. 1815, and "The Profligate," a Comedy, 
privately printed, 4to. 1820. A. J. E. wishes for some 
information relative to him. 
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Wilkes and thb Nobth Britov. — I send jou a lite- 
rary curiosity — Wilkei^ own vemon of his ooimeotion 
with the North Briton. It is in hit own handwriting, and 
I believe unpublished. 

** Perhaps no periodical publication has ever given 
more ground for public or private altercation than this 
paper, or been the cause of more singular adventures. 
Enough has been aaid and jninted relative to No. 45. I 
shall mention a few interesting particulars prior to that pub- 
lication. No. 12 gave occasion to the duel between Lord 
Talbot and Mr. Wilkes. The letters between them are in 
the hands of the public. They met at Bagshot. All the 
circumstances of that affair are told at length in a letter 
from Mr. Wilkes to Earl Temple, wrote the same night. 
That letter was after Mr. Churchill's death returned to Mr. 
Wilkes that it might be printed as an illustration of those 
hnes in the first book of the Ghost. 

The hero, who fbr brawn and face 
May claim right honourable place. 

'* In the same number of the Horih Briton was an attack 
on Lord Litohfifld, more severe, more pointed than that on 
Lord Talbot. The world, as we always call the country 
and sphere in which we move, had long expected some 
public notice would be taken of so home an attack, but 
the tameness and forbearance of Lord Litchfield were ad- 
mirable ; some even thought that a Christian forgiveness 
was in his heart, but they were mistaken. It had trans* 
pired to the public that Mr. Wilkes had avowed to Lord 
Talbot that he was the author of No. 12 of the North 
Briton. Lord Litchfield gave orders to a solicitor to prose- 
cute Mr. Wilkes in the court of King's Bench the beginning 
of the following term, as well as Mr. Eearsley the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Wilkes sent his compliments to Lord Litch- 
field, and that though he had avowed No. 12 of the North 
Briton, it was never in his idea to suffer such a trifle to be 
made the serious subject of a wrangling litigation of attor- 
nies, and that the morning after his Lordship commenced 
any kind of proceeding in Westminster Hall, Mr. Wilkes 
would oblige him to decide the afiair by the laws of 
honour, or to drop it. In this manner ended the dispute 
with Lord Litchfield. 

" No. 17 gave rise to the altercation with Mr. Hogarth. 
When he published the caricature of Mr. Wilkes he placed 
on the table in the print a pen, standish, &c., with the 
North Briton, No. 17 and No. 45. It would have been 
more judicious to have omitted No. 17, and then the 
painter might have appeared to eroouse a public cause, not 
to revenge a personal quarrel. The other particulars re- 
specting Mr. Hogarth find their place in the Notes to Mr. 
Churchill's J^i«/2«f0 WiUiam ffogarth, 

** No. 42 was likewise the' sul^ect of legal altercation. 
There are merchants at London who have the idea of car- 
rying on the commerce of the world, and while they are 
adding to the national wealth, at the same time are forming 
for the public the invincible bulwark of a superior navy. 
Among these was not Ptregrine Gust, brother to the 
Speaker. He was more property a stockjobber than a mer- 
chant. He had great concerns in the stocks, in all loans, 
subscriptions, and ministerial jobs. His favourite business 
was carried on in Exchange Alley, and he chiefly traded 
among the Hebrew Jews of Jonathans. He was in Parlia- 
ment, and when be was not doing his own business among 
the City brokers, he was employing his time very usefully 
fiir the Minister in the House of Commons. Snob steady 



merit did not go unrewarded, and all the votes he gave in 
Parliament were remembered and nobly paid for in the 
great day of retribution, the new loan of £3,500,000 for 
the year 1763. He had £200,000 of this new loan given 
him, on which there was in a very few days a rise of above 
eleven per cent. The North Briton stated his gain only 
at the round sum of £20,000. The fact was not contro- 
verted, yet Mr. Cust employed the Attomey-Oeneral to 
move the Court of King^s Bench against the printer, Mr. 
Eearsley, and Sir Fletcher Norton undertook it very cheer- 
fully, but the ridicule attending it soon stopped all the 
proceeding. Mr. Wilkes, however, was at the expense of 
feeing Counsel to defend the printer. Mr, Ousfs affidavit 
is still on record. Id that he says, " that he doth appre- 
hend and tliink himself prejudiced and injured in his cha- 
racter and credit in his business as a merchant of the City 
of London." What! by the gain of £20,000? And in 
the conclusion he ventares to swear, ** that it was hi this 
deponent's opinion and judgment uncertain at the tioie of 
thu deponent^s delivering in his said list as aforesaid, 
whether the agreement for the public loan would or would 
not be attended with benefit to the subscribers, and there 
was not in this deponentfs judgment any probability that 
the subscribers to the same would derive any large, con- 
siderable, or unreasonable benefit from it, nor was the 
agreement itself in this deponent's opinion unfair, or in* 
equitable, or inadequate to the risk run." There was the 
very first hour a rise of above seven per cent on the new 
loan, I question if another subseriber could be ibund who 
would have made the above t^ffidavit. 

** There was likewise a dispute about a son of Lord Bute, 
which was occasioned by the North Briton, and the share 
Mr. W. was supposed to have in that paper. No. 21 gives 
the circumstances of that affair. 

** After such a deluge of political Writing, it only remains 
proTed that Mr. W. wrote No. 12, the paper respecting 
Lord Talbot, and the passages in No. 37 and No. 40, which 
allude to Mr. Martin. The proof of this was the avowal 
made to the parties themselves. Mr. W., however, bore 
the sins of the party, and was ready on every occasion to 
serve the eause with his person, his pen, and his purse." 

Speaking of Lord Temple's advising the disoontinuance 
of the North Briton, Mr. Wilkes continues. 

" It is very true that Lord Temple did not advise the con- 
tinuance of the North Briton, in a conversation Mr. Wilkes 
had with his Lordship, after the publication of the three or 
four first numbers. When the North Briton first appeared. 
Lord Temple was at Stowe, and entirely unacquainted with, 
the plan of a political paper in answer to the Briton, Mr. 
Pitt paid a visit at Stowe before Mr. Wilkes saw Lord 
Temple, and expressed himself very warmly against all 
kinds of political writing as productive of g^reat mischief. 
Mr. Wilkes observed to Lord Temple that such a declaration 
was in character from Mr. Pitt, who ought to fear the 
shadow of a pen, that he was undoubtedly the best speaker 
and the worst writer of his age, that he would do well to 
harangue the 500 deputies of the people in the cause of 
liberty, and the North Briton would endeavour to aninmte 
the nation at large. Lord Temple feared the losing a 
trifling handfiil of the Soots who pretended to have listed 
under the banners of Mr. Pitt, but the English nation 
approved the attack made on the minister, from his having 
adopted the narrow maxims of his country, and sacrificed 
a great people to his little prcpudices. Lord Temple, the 
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Duke of Devonshire, and all the opposition toon warmly 
espoused the North Briton, The Duke of Devonshire, 
tboug^h the least heated of the party, came to Lord Temple 
upon the report of Mr. Wilkes's accepting the Govemmrat 
of Canada, and declared if he went to America, the oppo- 
sition would be undone, for Wilkes was the life and soul 
of it." 

In reply to a passage in • the History of the Minority^ 
that Lord Temple did not approve of carrying on that 
paper with so much acrimony, nor of those national 
reflections with which it was replete, Wilkes states, 

** This assertion is not true. His Lordship had so much 
good sense and knowledge of the world, that he must be 
persuaded no political paper, though writ in the most 
masterly manner, would be relished by the public, unless 
well seasoned with personal satire. The popular merit of 
the North Briton was that he attacked a minister very 
odiouB, and ' quod tale muUo urhem dqfrieuit.* As to the 
national r^eetiont, it must be considered that the people 
were really g^wn outrageous from the spirit of dannuhness 
which they saw was gone forth. Numberless innocent 
families had suffered as victims for the cause of liberty, and 
had made way for the relations, dependents, or coun^men 
of the new minister. So general a revolution in the inferior 
departments had never taken place. The poverty and 
pride of the Seofe had passed into a proverb among the 
French as well as English. Their attachment to each 
other, their seal for the interests of a countryman, and their 
coldness to all the rest of the human species, had been 
often remarked in the capital. A vacancy did not offer of 
the place of physician or surgeon to any hospital, but if a 
candidate appeared from the North, every one of his 
countiymen was immediately on wing through London to 
serve him. This was remarked sometimes twice or thrice 
in a year, but only of the Scott, No such observation had 
been made of the Irish or English. They served each other 
and the Scots with frankness and warmth, but no Scot ever 
exerted himself but for a Scot, This was an odious and a 
national character. It has been said that it is unfair to 
make national reflections. I cannot imagine upon what 
account. They are remarks upon what has been generally 
seen by strangers of the body of a people, and not of two 
or three individuals. Is not the national character of 
levity among the French just, of artifice among the Italians? 
Nations very often change their character, but that is not 
the question ; there is always some characteristic which 
distinguishes every people on the face of the earth. The 
old Bomans were remarkable for the love of liberty and 
their country. The modem Romans are distinguished for 
luxury, effeminacy, and superstition. The Genoese are the 
same as in the time of Virgil and Ansonius. 

" ffaud Ligarum extremus dumfallerefata tinebaad. 

And 
'* Vane Ligur fruttraque animie elate tuperbis 
Necqulcquam patrias tetUasti lubricas artes** 

Virgil. 
« FaUaces Ligures,"* 

Ausonius. 

The modem Italian authors speak of the Genoese as a 
cunning, deceitful, tricking nation, fond of and practised in 
every kind of fraud. 

'* Then the Thessalians alarm him, a people remarhable 
for their perjidy mi all occasions, and to all persons,** 

Oljnthiac the third. 



** Note. They invited Xerx« into Greece, and were not 
ashamed to join Mardonius after the battle of Salamis, and 
to serve him as guides in his invasion of Attica. (Leland's 
Demosthenes, I. 3.) 

" The ancients had no scruple of employing naiionlal 
reflections and Punieafdes was as often in the writings of 
the Romans as JFVenoA/at/A in those of the English. 

<* Mr. Hume, in his history, never omits any opportunity 
of a national reflection. 

" Pope Leo, whose fanlt mas too great Jinesse and artifice, 
a fault, fvhich both as a priest aful an Italian, it was diffi- 
cult for him to avoid, hath hitherto temporised between the 
parties,— Yl, II, 

** There is no proof that Lord Temple condemned national 
reflections. He was most displeased not at the acrimony of 
the North Briton against particulars, but at the compliments 
paid to some persons who were not his friends, Mr. Legge 
among others. There had been a long friendship between 
Mr. Legge and Mr. Wilkes, and their political sentiments 
had always agreed. Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt were never 
in direct open variance with Mr. Leg^e, but a coldness had 
long subsisted between them. Mr. Wilkes was very happy 
to have a public opportunity of doing justice to the integrity 
and abilities of his friend Mr. Legge, and the North Briton 
drew his character in the most advantageous manner, and 
set it in the fairest and fullest light. I believe this was the 
part of that paper which waa the most disagreeable both to 
Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt The common cause of the op- 
position made Mr. Wilkes's conduct political, but private 
friendship dictated the measure. It is perhaps singular, with 
respect to this particular periodical paper, that it was con- 
ducted upon principles different from any other. No private 
tie had been broken, no connection dissolved, nor any attack 
begun where there was a friendly intercourse. Sir Francis 
Bashmood will be on record a remarkable proof of this ob- 
servation. He was certainly, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the best mark an opposition could wish. His capacity did 
not extend to the settling a tavern bill, yet the department 
of finance was entrusted to him. He was spared by the 
North Briton, and it was believed he owed that indemnity 
to private connections with Mr. W. which arose from their 
being of the same county and serving from the beginning 
in the same militia. He was one of the monks of Medmen- 
ham Abbey, and used to attend the chapters very regularly. 
He afterwards neglected those meeting^, and gave as the 
reason that he did not choose to meet Mr. W. who was an 
enemy of Lord Bute. Mr. W. desired their common 
friends at the Abbey to represent to Sir Francis the nature of 
such an institution, in which party had not the least concern, 
that the brotherhood there were used to sacrifice to mirth, 
to friendship, and to love, never to fortune nor ambition.*' 

When No. 45 of the North Briton appeared, the 
printer and publisher were apprehended by a general 
warrant. Of this proceeding Mr. Wilkes gives the 
following account. 

" Mr. Wilkes went to see Mr. Eearsley the very morning 
that he was apprehended. The messenger in whose custody 
Kearsley was, said that the orders were not to admit any 
one ; however, he would oblige Mr. W. on the condition 
that nothing was spoke to the prisoner but in the hearing 
of himself. Mr, Kearsley then exposed the cause of his 
detention to be the publication of the North Briton, No. 45, 
upon which Mr. Wilkes only remarked that he thought it 
an innocent paper, that he would strenuously protect and 
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support a man mifTenng in a g^ood cause, and that he would 
immedititely ^ to the Court of Common Pleas and g'et Mr. 
Kearaley'ft Habfot Corpus moved for. The Court, however, 
happened to be then adjourned to tlie next day. 

" In a few hours after thig conversation a panic seized 
poor Kearsley; he gave up the printer who was unknown, 
and to save himself invented a variety of particulars to 
colour his treachery to his friends. He had solemnly en- 
g".«g^ed never to discover the printer, nor name any author 
till the last extremity. He very seldom saw any MSS. 
All his share in the transaction was, paying the printer, 
' receiving his own profits, and suffering his name to be at 
tlie bottom of the paper as publisher. It would be difficult 
to name a man for whom his friends so early and so 
warmly interested themselves, who so entirely lost sight of 
his honour and his interest." 

Mr. Wilkes's commitment shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed. Correcting the inaccurate relation of the 
*• History of the Minority," be states : 

** Mr. Wilkes had pupped with &Ir. Leach on the Friday, 
at the Messenger's, Blackmore*s, house. After supper Black- 
more desired the company to go up stairs, for he said he 
feared that passengers in the street might hear the jollity 
of his friends, and he had orders to keep the prisoner Leuch 
alone. The company accordingly went up stairs and Mr. 
Wilkes continued with them tiU after twelve. He then re- 
turned and lay in Great Qeorge Street. The warrant under 
which he was apprehended was all the preceding evening 
while Mr. TVilkes was there, at Blackmore's house. 

** On the Saturday morning, about six. Mr. W. went to 
Balftf's printing office, in the Old Bailey. He met Mr. 
Watson, the messenger, in Parliament street, with whom 
he had a slight conversation of two or three minutes on 
indifferent subjects. 

" The people at whose house Balfe lodged said that Balfe 
and his boy had been taken up by the King's messengers 
the day before, who had carried away the keys of the 
printing office, which was at the top of the house, after 
double locking the doors. Mr. W. told the mistress of the 
house that the messengers had done an unjustifiable act, 
and advised her to otSbt the door of the printing office 
to be broke open. She could not, however, be brought to 
this, nor to consent that Mr. Wilkes should give the or- 
ders. She could only be persuaded to agree that Mr. W. 
should erect a ladder in the small court, removed from 
the street, and get into the printing office at the window. 
This he did, and rery carefully examined the room. He 
found every common utensil of the trade and nothing else. 
Not one word in MSS. There was a form set/w No. 46 
of the North Briton, beginning, « It is a very mekncholy 
consideration,* and ending *Lord George Sackville.' Mr. 
W. himself worked off one copy and then destroyed the 
form by disphicing all the letters— came down the ladder 
into the court, and after well rewarding the people of the 
house returned directly to Westminster." (Vide Mr. 
Wilkes* letter to the Duke of Grafton, December 12, 1766.) 

The sequel is well known. Wilkes' papers were 
seized ; he was committed a close prisoner to the Tower, 
but eventually discharged. Tlie instant of his liberation 
he despatched the following letter to the Secretaries of 
State. 

" Great George Street, May 6, 1763. 
" My Lords, 
" On taj return here from Westminster Hall, where I have 



been dischar{j:ed from my commitment to the Tower under 
your Lordships* warrant. I find that my house has been 
robbed, and am informed that the stolen goods are in the 
possession of one or both of your Lordships. I therefore 
insist that you do forthwith return them to 

" Your humble servant, 

" John Wilkes. 
** Directed to the Earls of Egremont and Halifax.*' 
This audacious epistle Mr. Wilkes defends by stating, 
•* He communicated it to Lord Temple, Serjeant Glynn, 
and Mr. Cotes, who entirely approved, and advised him 
immediately to send it as wdl as afterwards to print, and 
disperse it. These gentlemen, as well as himself, were struck 
with ths injustice of the act, and probably were all too 
much elated by the victory obtained in that moment over 
the Secretaries of State. Mr. W. at least may be supposed 
scarcely cool enough to pay great attention to a delicacy of 
expression, when the thought was undoubtedly just." 

The reply sent by the Secretaries b well known. Mr. 
Wilkes observes upon it : — 

•• The absurdity of the two Secretaries entering into a 
coiTespondence with a private person who treated them 
both with that contempt is scarcely to be paralleled. Their 
answer to such a letter ought to have been by the King's 
Attorney General. It may be doubted if Mr. Wilkes or 
the Secretaries themselves most forgot on this occasion the 
dignity of their office and character.'* 

A BOOXWOBM. 



Tablets of Images in Churches betori the 
Reformation. — In 1843 there was found in a paddock 
adjoining the Church at Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, 
a number of small im^es carved in alabaster on tablets 
highly illuminated. The heads were carefully fhiished, 
but the hands and feet had been left in a rough state. 
The length of the images was about twelve inches. 
There can be no doubt that they had been carelessly 
thrown away, or what is by no means improbable, buried 
by some pious member of ^e old reli^on, in hopes of 

preservme them against 
the next change. Though 
very much mutilated by 
the spade of the man 
who dug them up, before 
he knew what he was 
about, it is evident that 
they comprised three 
distinct sul jects. 

The crucifixion of the 
blessed Redeemer, No. 
6, No. 7. No. 8.* 

Tlie crucifixion of St. 
Andrew, to whom the 
Church is dedicated. 
No. 9.* 




No. 1. 



• The publisher has been favoured by his obliging cor- 
respondent with the drawings ©f nine images ; but he has 
thought it necessary to engrave only Nos. 1 to 4, which are 
now given as specimens of the whole. 
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No. 2. 




The decollation of St. John the Baptist, No. 4s No. 5. 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 1 
am not able to place with 
any certainty. 

No. 1 had a gilt vest- 
ment. No. 2, the head 
dress scarlet and eold, and 
the fragment of the tablet 
which was attached to the 
figure, was gold with 
white spots ; tnis was in 
excellent preservation. 

No. 3. The fragment 
of tablet was gold, head 
dress scarlet. 

No.4.TliefieiireofHe- 
rodias, with the charger 
or large dish ; the dish is gilt. 

. No. 6, 7, 9, there can be no doabt. But what shall 
we make of No. 8 ? From 
another fragment, the 
sketch of which I have 
lost, it seems to have 
been intended to repre- 
sent the Thief upon the 
Cross, but most certainly 
not the penitent one. 

These " monuments of 
superstition,** as they 
were afterwards termecl, 
were first attacked un- 
der a commission in the 
reien of Henry the 
Ei^th. During this com- 
mission there was a great 
deal of private pecuktion 
as alluded to in one of 
Egerton's sermons, a 
Catholic divine in the 
reign of Queen Mary. 
He was a residentiary of 
the Cathedral Church of 
Wells. 

" Now at the dissolution 
of monastries and ft-iars* 
houses, many ima^s have 
been carried .abroad and 
given to children to play 
withal, and when the chil- 
dren have them in their 
hands, dancing them after 
their childish manner, 
cometh the father or the 
mother, and saith, *' Nasse, 
what hast thou there?*' 
The child answereth as 
sh^ is taught. " I have here 
mine doll." The father 
laugheth andmaketb a gay 
game at it. So saith 
the mother to another 



No. 3. 




Peggy or Tommy, " Where hast thou that pretty idol T* 
** John, our parish clerk gave it me.** And for that the 
clerk must have thanks, and shall lack no good cheer.*' 

In consequence of the peculations here alluded to, 
temp. Edw. Vlth. there was a strict inquiry made of 
all who had cheated the King in the suppression of 
chantries, or any other thing which related to churches ; 
from which the visitors were believed to have embezzled 
much to their own uses ; and there were many suits in 
the Star Chamber about it. There was also in the 
second year of Edward the Sixth, a mandate from the 
Regency " ad amovendas et delendas imagines^" directed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, from which it appears 
that in King Henry the Vlllth's visitation, the injunc- 
tion was confined " to taking down such images as had 
at any time been abused by pilgrimages, o&rings, or 
censinges." 

<< Albeit this injonotion hath in many parts of this realm 
been quietly obeyed and executed, yet in many other places 
much stryfe and oontentyon hath rysen and dayly ryseth, 
and more and more enoreaseth about the execution of the 
same, some men being so superstytyous, or rather wylfuil 
as they wold by their good willes, retayne all such iniagpes, 
styll altho' they had been most manyfestlye abused ; and 
also in some places also the images wch by the said in- 
junctions were so taken down, be no restored and set up 
again, and almost in every place is contentions of images. 
Considering, therefore, that in almost no places of this 
realm ys any sure quyetness, but where all images be wholly 
taken away and pulled down already, to the intent that all 
contencyon in every part should be clearly taken away, 
&c. &o. You shall not only give order that all the images 
remaining in any church or chappell be removed and taken 
away, but also by your letter sygnyfye the same unto the 
rest of the bysshopes.** 

In the reign of Queen Mary these images were in 
some places partially restored, for it appears from a 
very curious MS. now in the Registry of the Arch- 
deacon of Stow, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the churchwardens of each parish were required to 
make an ** inventory of all such Popish ymplements as 
remayne in the parishe church.'* 

In the inventory of the parish church of Epworth 
these images are not mentioned ; and the discovery of 
them subsequently in 1843, proved that they had not 
been removed from their place of concealment. The 
pious individual who buried them had most probably 
t>cen buric<l himself and his secret with him. 

Owston, Bawtry. W. 8. 



No. 4. 



Gallini the Opera Dancer.— The subjoined extract 
from the Gent.'s Mag. may interest your correspondent. 

January 23, 1789. Information having been given to 
Mr. Tankard that a considerable quantity of smuggled 
goods were in the possession of M. Gallini at his house in 
Hanover Square, that officer waited on him and discovered 
a considerable quantity of lace, spangles and foil in French 
pakages, which were seized and carried to the Customs 
House. The value of the articles is said not to be much, 
but the penalties are heavy. 
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Bkn Jonsok. — Several of his minor poems have 
been overlooked by the editors of his works. These 
"waife and strays" of genius, scattered in different old 
books» I have taken some pains to collect. 

In Bagford*s Collections, 5931 Harl. MSS. is a broad- 
side with music and words of the following Song, en- 
titled ** Bacchus turned Doctor, written by Ben Jonson.** 

Let soldiers %ht for pay and praise, 

And money be the miser's wish, 

Poor scholars study all their days, 

And gluttons glory in their dish. 

'Tis wine I pure wine revives sad souls I 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 

Let minions marshal in their hair, 

And in a lover's lock delight, 
And artificial colours wear, 

We have the native red and white. 

'Tis wine I ^ure wine revives sad souls 1 
Therefore give us cheering bowia. 
Your pheasant, pout, and culver salmon, 
And how to please your pallets think, 
Give us a salt Westphalia gammon, 
Kot meat to eat, but meat to drink. 

'Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls ! 
Therefore g^ve us cheering bowls. 
It makes the backward spirits brave, 

That lively that before was dull. 
Those grow good fellows that are grave. 
And kindness flows from cups brimful. 

'Tis wine 1 pure wine revives sad souls I 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 
Some have the phtysio, some have rheum, 

Some have the palsy, some the gout, 
Some swell with fat, and some consume, 
But they are sound that drink all out. 

'Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls ! 
Therefore g^ve us cheering bowls. 

Some men want youth, and some want health, 

Some want a wife, and some a punk. 
Some men want wit, and some want wealth. 
But he wants nothing that is drunk. 

'Tis wine I pure wine revives sad souls I 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 

Amongst the laudatory verses attached to Tom Cory- 
ate's Crudities, 4to. 1611, is the following acrostic. 

To the Right Noble Tom Tell Troth of his Travels, 
the Coryate of Odcombe and his books now going to 
travel. 

T rig and trust Roger was the word, but now 

H onest Tom Tell Troth puts down Roger ; how t 

O f travel he discourseth so at large, 

M any he sets it out at his own charge ; 

A nd therein (which is worth his valour too) 

8 hews he dares more than Paul's churchyard durst do. 

C ome forth thou bonnie bouncing book then ! Daughter 

O f Tom of Odcombe, that odd jovial author t 

R ather his son I should have called thee I Why T 

Y ea thou wert bom out of his travelling thigh, 

A s well as firom his brains, and olaimest thereby 

T o be his Bacchus as his Pallas ; be 

E ver his thighs male then, and his brains she ! 



Ben Jonson has also prefixed some doggrel rhymes 
in illustration of the frontispiece engraved by William 
Hole. One specimen will suffice. 

But here neither trusting his hands nor his legs. 
Being in fear to be robb'd he most learnedly begs. 

J. 0. H. 



Verses by Fox upon Gibbon. 

The following was written in the first volume of Gib- 
bon's History, which had been sent by the author to the 
Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox. 

The author of this book, at the delivery of the Spanish 
Rescript in the year 1779, declared publicly at Brookes' 
that there was no salvation for this country tmless six of 
the heads of the Cabinet Ministers were cut off and laid 
upon the tables of the House of Parliament as examples. 
And in less than a fortnig;ht after that declaration took an 
employment under that same Cabinet Council. 

C. J. F. 

Upon the promotion of the author to the Board of 
Trade in 1779. 

King George in a fright, 
Lest Gibbon should write 
^ The story of Britain's disg^raoe. 
Thought no means more sure 
His pen to secure, 
Than to give the historian a place. 

But his caution is vain, 
'Tis the curse of his reign. 

That his projects should never Bucceed, 
Tho' he writes not a line, 
Yet a cause of decline 

In the author's example we read. 

His book well describes 
How corruption and bribes 

Overthrew the g^reat Empire of Rome, 
And his writings declare 
A degeneracy there. 

Which his conduct exhibits at home. 



Htbropatht. — It is the opinion of most persons who 
have not examined the subject, and we hear it constantly 
asserted by those who practise the art, that Hydropathy 
is a new invention— a tning of yesterday — the invention 
of Dr. Priessnitz. Those who cling to the old traditions 
of medicine laugh at it for being of yesterday ; — while 
those who value everything in proportion to its newness 
say, " Here is a valuable and simple cure, which has 
always been at hand, yet never applied until now. See 
how we are in advance of our ancestors." Before we 
boast of our wonderful advancement in the healing art, 
it is as well, however, for us to look round for a moment, 
and we perhaps then shall see that what we consider a 
new thing is but a renewal of an old one. It is absurd 
to say that the <;iira^'w properties of water were unknown 
in the early ages ; any one who will take the trouble to 
investigate must see that the Roman people were much 
more impressed with the fact of its healing properties 
than are the inhabitants of England at this day. it is, how- 
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ever, to much more recent times tliat I would draw 
attention ; the fact that a regular practice of Hydropathy 
was carried on during the early part of the eighteenth 
century seems to be unknown. Tliere is, however, no 
doubt of the fact, as the following letter, extracted from 
the Gentleman's Magazine (vol. 7, 1773, p. 4) will 
prove. 

Caen in Normandy, December 30, 1736, N. S. 

My indisposition may justly be an excuse for my slowness 
in answering your last kind letter. For during almost 
three months last past I have been so afflicted with sn ague 
and fever that it bad ni}fh ruined my constitution and 
pocket, by the great quantity of bark I bad taken ; and to 
so little purpose that I thought myself nearer death than 
recovery. In this feeble condition I took a resolution to go 
to an old Abb6 at Dayeux, who has for eight years practised 
with success the giving common water medicinally, and 
cured in that time all sorts of distempers. I became one of 
his patients, but with little confidence in water. However, 
I was persuaded it could do me no harm, if it did me no 
good ; he began with giving me his emetic, which is nothing 
else but warm water, and a feather to tickle one's throat ; 
I vomited heartily and found relief; he then sweated me 
four mornings together, the fifth morning, to my surprise, 
he told me I was cured, and that the ague would not re- 
turn. I was over-joyed to hear it ; but so unable to believe 
it, that I stayed three weeks after, and boarded ^th him, 
in which time he cured the dropsy, asthma, gout, colick, and 
other bad complaints, and all after the physicians had oon> 
demned them. I had the pleasure to see these persons 
cured, and to enjoy by his method perfect health myself; 
and he has given me memorandums sufficient to be my own 
doctor during my life. The poor devil has been attacked by 
the physicians and apothecaries, but he answered them so 
well as to gain applause. When I have the pleasure of see- 
ing yott I will show you some of his writing. 

Yours, &c., C. D. 

It would be very interesting, and it may be instruc- 
tive, if we could discover the memoranduTM given by 
the Abb^ to CD.; but of that there is little hone. It 
is, however, highly probable, that he may have published 
some work in defence of his system, wfiich, if it exists, 
could not fail to be interesting. 

Dryasdust. 



Execution of thb Earl or Strafford. 

The Erie of Strafford's Speech on the scaffold before 
he was beheaded on Tower Hill, 4to. 1641 . Rush worth's 
Historical Collections, part 3, vol. 1. 

Few tragedies are more broadly marked in the page 
of English nistory than the execution of Thomas Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford. From the rare engraving by 
Hollar it would seem that an immense crowd assembled 
on the occasion, and that platforms and stages were 
erected for the convenience of spectators. Rushworth, 
who was present, has minutely described the scene. 
Another account may be found in the fourth volume of 
Lord Somers' Tracts. 

As some little palliation for his death it may be 
remarked that this unrelenting eagerness for blood, this 
determined immolation of a degraded minister was no 



solitary act of cruelty of which the Republican party 
were guilty, but may be ranked amongst the common 
evils and practices of the age. " Vitia non hominum 
sed temporum." There was no humane Howard to 
sigh for the abolition of capital punishment, or plead 
against the terrors of execution; a feeling gradually 
fixing itself deeply in the hearts of the present century. 
Men 200 years ago were familiarised almost daily with 
the aspect of death. Blood flowed freely under the 
knife of the executioner. Unrelenting justice found tlie 
axe a potent charm to cure all social and political evils. 
A king is weary of his bride, and straightway royal lust 
hurries her to the block. A Chancellor will not acknow- 
ledge the royal supremacy ; and his grey head pays the 
penalty of his refusal. A priest has bent his knee to 
adore God after his own pious fashion and simplicity of 
heart, and he expiates his treason on a scaffold. Haunted 
by the old Tudor love of blood, a Queen signs the death- 
warrant of her royal cousin. There was death for the 
thief, and death for the priest, death for the guilty and 
the innocent, death for the lowly and ambitious, for fair 
women and brave men. The hangman was the true 
social physician, and the grave concealed alike the crimes 
or virtues of his countless victims. 

HiSTORICUS. 

litirani ani ^mntiftc (Dhituaq. 

CBfLD8(John). August 12. Aged 70. Bungay. Printer. 

Cooper (Bransby Blake). August 18. London. Sud- 
denly. Surgical Works, &c. 

Deyerbll (Walter Ruding). June 25. Aged 53. Kew. 
Secretary to the Department of Practical Art. 

Eyans (A. J.) August 1. Accidentally. Loughborough. 
Contributor to various Periodicals. 

FiTzwALLYNOB (Mr). Juue 14. He wrote as '* The 
Spirit of the Turf," in the Sun Newspaper. 

Graves (Robert James, M.D.) March 20. Aged 56. 
Dublin. Medical Reformer. Works on Medicine. 

Harms R (James, formerly an Alderman of London). June. 

Hawker (Col.) June 7. Aged 67. Dorset Place, Dorset 
Square. Works on Sporting. 

Richardson (Mrs. Catherine). June 7. Aged 65. Pro- 
prietress of the Berwick Advertiser. 

Rogers (Philip Hutchings). June 25. Aged between 
65 and 70. Lichtentat, near Baden. Landscape Painter. 

Sainz (Francisco). Lately. Aged 30. Madrid. The 
most celebrated Spanish living Painter. 

Sangioyanni (Benedetto). April 13. Aged 72. Brighton. 
Statuary. 

Saxb-Weimar (Charles Frederick, Grand Dake of). 
July 8. Aged 71. Weimar. Favourably known to 
Literature as the patron and protector of Gothe and 
Wieland in troubled times. 

ScATCHBRD (N. C. F.8.A.). Feb. 16. Aged 73. Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities. 

SiDDONS (F. J.) Lately. Calcutta. Superintendent of 
the Electric Telegraph. 

Walker (John). June 23. Aged 51. York. He pro- 
duced some of the most elaborate iron-work now extant 
in this country ; among others the wrought iron gates at 
Kew Gardens and the palisades at the British Museum. 
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* I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakespeare. [September, 1853. 



Who was "Junius?" 

The Times^ on the 26th ult., in an able review of 
the third and fourth ▼olumes of the Grenville Papers, 
edited by Mr. William James Smith, and published 
by Mr. Murray, speaks of the twelve years over which 
these volumes extend, as being chiefly occupied by the 
Stamp Act, and its results at home and abroad ; by the 
escapades of John Wilkes ; and by the invectives of 
"Junius.'* The mass of these letters are communica- 
tions to Lord Temple, or .Geo. Grenville, his Miyesty's 
Prime Minbter, from their scouts — Whateley, whose 
descendant is now Archbbhop of Dublin ; Lloyd ; Wil- 
liam Gerard Hamilton, better known as Single-speech 
Hamilton, and others. The latter more particularly 
defines the nature of his occupation and devotion, in 
tolerably clear terms : — 

" Tour Lordship may rely upon it, that in these active 
and interesting^ times, the Bee will be even more industrious 
than usual, and that he is never employed bo much to bis 
own satisfaction, as when he can contribute to your service, 
to your information, or even to your amusement." 

The reviewer in comment observes : — 

** Mr. Smith has a theory, that Lord Temple was 
especially interested in procuring early and accurate infor- 
mation, both on public matters and private scandals, that 
he used both his influence, and his money, in obtaining such 
knowledge, and that the form in which he expressed what 
he bad so collected, was by letter to the Public AdvertUer, 
signed with the signature " Junius." Two hundred pages 
of Mr. Smith's third volume are devoted to the exposition 
of this theory. It would have been as well, if this separate 
question had made its appearance in a separate treatise ; 
but the attempt itself, if not successful, is elaborate, and 
certainly brings another candidate, very dose upon the 
heels of Francis. Mr. Smith shows correctly enough, that 
the evidence in favour of Sir PhOip Francis, is not so 
eoneluaive, as baa generally been assumed. But the nature 
of the case is such as to render the negative argument 
stronger than the positive, in nearly every instance. The 
mere fact, that so many individuals have had their several 
daims maintained with more or less plausibility, is a proof 
that phrases, quotations, sentimento, and what the Spee- 
tator would have called ** turns of thought," are much 
more the common property of an age, or a daas, than a 
distinctive mark, by which man can be disting^uished from 
man. But similarities of style, no lees than comparisons 
of friendship and antipathy, admit, up to a certain point, 
the title of this new, or rather revived candidate to exami- 
nation. There are also, two particulars hi which the 
argument may sustain itsdf for some time— one, that the 
handwriting of the letters to Woodfall is a very close 
counterpart of some specimens of Lady Temple's hand ; 
and the other, that ICr. Smith has discovered one letter of 

TOL. ni. 



Junius to he on paper qf the same size, quality, and 
watertfiark, as was used by Lard Temple, within a week qf 
the same date. This is' a direction in which further evi- 
dence might be sought for with advantage. The question, 
however, will still present itself, whether the talents gene- 
rally displayed by Lord Temple were equal in degree to 
those which Junius undoubtedly possessed, if the internal 
testimony were quite dear. On this point his morale, as 
far as we know, would be no hindrance to the suspicion. 
He had, alongside of his family arrogance, a special instinct 
of spite and secrecy, just as his brother had the austerity 
of Diogenes outside, and the distrust of a dastard within. 
Nor would one be unduly exalted in reputation, as the 
author of Junius, more than the other, has been exalted by 
his colonial policy, or is exalted by the correspondence now 
given to the world." 

That the editor, Mr. Smith, is very near springing 
a mine b certain, but he is possibly wrong in supposing 
Lord Temple to have been She author of the Letters 
signed " Junius," notwithstanding liis having discovered 
one of the original letters to have been written on paper 
of the same description, as that used by Lord Temule ; 
but the fact appears to have been unknown to Mr. 
Smith, and to his reviewer, that Sir Herbert Croft, in 
his Love and Madness, printed for Kearsly in 17S0 ; 
(a series of Letters, really written.by him, but purporting 
to have been the correspondence of James Hackman, 
and his victim Martha Reay, the mistress of Lord 
Sandwich, and mother of the late Basil Montagu) 
recapitulates much of the literary history and the 
passing events that occurred from 1775 to 1779. A 
literary man himself, and moving in the best circles, 
he had ample means of obtainmg information that 
might be relied on ; and in one of these letters, dated 
June 18, 1776, he writes: — 

" Another slice of politics. Assert boldly that Junius 
was written by Orenville's Secretary. This is a fact, 
notwithstanding what Wilkes relates concerning lord 
Germaine's bishop."* 

The retrospect the lapse of time has afforded, is suffi- 
dent proof that Wilkes really knew little or nothing, 
and that at most, his presumptions were but surmises. 
Sir Herbert Croft, believing, or assumed he was in 
possession of th^ fo/Ct, expressed himsdf in such terms 
as that it should be so understood ; and it b singular 
hb assertion has not been noticed by any of the persons 
who have endeavoured to substantiate theories of their 
own, in support of persons whom they " supposed, from 
some trivial cause, was the author or authors of the 
Letters of " Junius.** Sir Herbert Croft*s assertion b 

• law amd Madness, edit 1780, p. 68. 
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no new crotchet of our day, and admitting it to be 
worthy of notice, does it, or does it not, account for the 
recognised similarity of the paper on which the letter of 
" Junius," was written, and that stated by Mr. Smith 
to have been used by Lord Temple ? Was the paper 
used by Mr. Grenville*s Secretary any other than that 
that was in use by Lord Temple ? Was it not Govern- 
ment paper,* supplied officially? and therefore, sup- 
posing Mr. Grenville's Secretary to have been'" Junius," 
more possibly of the letters may be found on the same 
paper, without exciting any particular surprise, and in 
no way corroborative of Lord Temple having been the 
writer. 

The names disclosed as the correspondents of Mr. 
Grenville and Lord Temple will go far to maintain Sir 
Herbert Croft's assertion. Whateley was the friendly 
associate and correspondent of David Garrick ; and 
Single-speech Hamilton, generally well received in 
high society, appears to have had, fortunately for him- 
self, a greater estimate of superior abilities awarded to 
him, than posterity is disposed to allow him : he was at 
best nothing more than a culler of circumstances and 
memoranda, doubtless many of fact, but all tending to 
feed or support the bitterly sarcastic invectives dis- 
played in the Letters Signed "Junius," and those 
missives may yet probably be further substantiated as 
the productions of Mr. Grenville's Secretary, and not 
by liord Temple, even by the papers in the possession of 



Mr. Smith. 
Who was George Grenville's Secretary ? 



E. 



British Galleries of Art (Current Notes, p. 30) 
is the work of C. M. Westmacott. 



Huguenots. 

Sib, — Can any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me of the origin, or at what time, Protestants were in 
France called Huguenots ? I have not hitherto seen 
any satisfactory reason given ; and the facility of your 
Current Notes, emboldens me to solicit a notice of my 
inquiry. E. B, 

Nottingham, Sept. 3. 

Protestants in France were by the Papists formerly 
called TourengeauXy an appellation given to them of the 
City of Tours, where it was observed, those of the Pro- 
testant faith were in considerable numbers, till, in or 
about 1659, about four or five years before Calvin's 
death, an idle report obtaining prevalence, of a night 
spirit named King Hugon, being seen in the streets, 
caused one of the city gates to b? called King Hugon's 
Gate ; and the Protestants, ^sin^ for the most part 
that way, in the night, to their rebgious observances, 
were thereupon named Huguenots. — See Pasquier's 
Hecherches, lib. vii. cap. 52. 

Calvin died in 1564". Editor. 



• The reader may here probably be reminded of Gillray's 
prmt, entitled " the FaU of Icarua." 



Inscription On Nimroud Glass Vase. 

Sir, — Oblige me by inserting in your Current Notes 
my interpretation of the cuneiform characters on the 
vase found at Nimroud, and interpreted by Mr. Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, 1853, p. 197, "Sargon.*' 

The letters, which I 
am able to prove and 
trace to a more ancient 
alphabet than the cunei- 
form, zxehnhikkama 
The two sorts of k 
are only different forms 
from the same original 
letter, and used for the 
gutturals represented by 
p, cK K according to 
the usage of the II e- 
brew. 

The interpretation is 
in Persian — 

Awa chac chanhi 
According to Rich- 
ardson's orthography, 
khanhi khak Awa, 
" The house (khan) of the land of Ava.'' 

Dr. Hincks, if I mistake not, supposed the first four 
letters, in Layard*s former work, to signify " the house 
of^^ In our own country, we frequently see similar 
inscriptions on vessels, used for the entertainment of 
strangers. T. R. Brown. 

Soutbwick Yicarag'e, near Oundle. 
August 6th. 




Morel and his Wife. — A too close application to 
study, absorbs, like all other passions, much of our 
natural affections. Frederic Morel, while busily em- 
ployed in translating Libanius, was informed, his wife 
who had been for some time indisposed, was then very 
ill, and wished to speak to him. " I have," said he, 
" but two periods of this chapter to translate ; assure 
her I will then call and see her.** Shortly, a second 
message came to apprise him she was near death. ** I 
have but two words to write,** rqjoined Morel, •* run 
back to her — I shall be there as soon as you.*' It again 
escaped him, and at last, a messenger came to tell him 
she was dead. " I am sorry for it," said he, " she was a 
worthy woman, and" — he went on with hb translation. 



Circulating Libraries,— Wlien were they esta- 
blished in the metropolis, and by whom ? E. A. 

Ihey are said to have been projected by S. Fancourt 
a dissenting minister, who, in or about 1740, esta- 
blished the earliest known to the writer, in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street. Notices from correspondents will be ac- 
ceptable. Editor. 
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Hair of Kino Charles the First.-— Mr. Willis 
having purchased on the 25th ult. at Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson*s, a lock of hair cut from the head, 
and a portion of the beard, of King Charles the 
First, on the exhumation by order of the Prince Re- 
gent, in 1813, is induced to proffer the following notices 
relative to his execution, and to satisfy the numerous 
applicants who have desired an inspection, respectfully 
intimates they may for a few days be seen on application. 

On Tuesday, January 30th, 1648-9, the King* came on 
the ecaffold, acoompanied by ColoDel Tomlinson, who had 
chargpe of his person ; by Colonel Hacker, who held the war- 
rant for his execution ; by Bishop Juxon, as his spiritual 
consoler in his last moments ; and by Sir Thomas Herbert, 
the only one of his servants who was allowed to attend 
him. 

After having', at Bp. Juxon's sug^ifestion, avowed that he 
died a Christian, according to the profeinion of the faith of 
the Church of England, as he found it left to him by his 
father. King James, he turned to Colonel Hacker, and said, 
" Take care they do not put me in pain, and Sir, this and 
it please you" — the address was abruptly discontinued, by 
the King's exclaiming to some one who came too close to 
the axe — " take heed of the axe. pray, take heed of the 
axe.'* Then turning to Richard Brandon, the executioner, 
said — ** I shall say but very short prayers, and when I 
thrust out my hands" — ^the King then, as if in forgetful- 
nesB, called to Bp. Juxon for his cap, and having put it on, 
said to the executioner, *' Does my hair trouble you?" 
Brandon desired him to put it all under his cap, which the 
King did accordingly, witji the assistance of the executioner 
and the Bishop. 

Some words of solace, on the exchange of a temporal for 
an eternal crown, passed between the King and Bp. Juxon ; 
the King then turning to the executioner, again asked, " Is 
my hair well V and being assured in the affirmative, the 
King took off his cloak, and* giving his George to Bishop 
Juxon, said, " Remember I" This would seem to have been 
a last enforcement of an instruction already entrusted to 
the Bishop, in reference to the retaining it, for his son Prince 
Charles.t 



* The particulars of the execution disseminated on the 
following day, say " a gentleman," but as no other persons 
than those named, appear to have been on the scaffold, the 
'* gentleman " was doubtless, Sir Thomas Herbert, who in 
his solicitude to render the King service, possibly took but 
little notice of the axe. 

t That this was the purport of the King's injunction to 
Bp. Juxon there can bs no doubt. Our correspondent's 
conjecture is sufficiently borne out by the papers printed in 
the late William Dorset Fellowes' <* Historical Sketches of 
Charles the First, including the King's Trial and Execu- 
tion, printed at Paris, 1828." 4to. At p. 185, it is there 
stated, that on the evening of Monday the 29th, the 
King being then at St. James's House, at his last meeting 
with his children, the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Gloucester, he presented to them all his remaining jewels, 
excepting the George he then wore ; it is described as 
being " cut in an onyx, and set about with twenty-one 
ftAt diamonds." The King's successors, Charles the 
Second and James the Second, wore subsequently, the 
same jewel ; and in the OentlemarCa Magazifte, 1803, vol. 



Having placed the George in the bishop's hand, the King 
took off his doublet, and being in his waistcoat, again put 
on his cloak;* then looking on the block, said to the execu- 
tioner — ** You must set it fast." Brandon replied, " It is 
fast." 

The King then said, " When I put my hands out this 
way," stretching them out, as he purposed, " then" — and 
having devoutly said two or three words, with raised hands, 
and eyes looking upward, immediately stooped down, and 
laid his neck upon the block — ^but the action having forced 
the hair from under the cap, Brandon, proceeded to replace 
it, when the King supposing he was then about to strike, 
said, " Stay for the sig^ !" The executioner replied, " Yes, 
1 will, and it please your Majesty." 

After a very little pause, the King stretching forth his 
hands, the executioner at one blow, severed the head from 
the body. The head being off, Brandon, doubtless so in- 
structed, held it up, and shewed it to the people ; it was 
then with the body, placed in a coffin, covered with black 
velvet,t and borne to his lodging^ in Whitehall. 

ii. p. 1169, mention is there made of the bequests made by 
the Cardinal York, who had assumed the title of Henry the 
Ninth, King of England ; to the Prince of Wales, of " two 
objects most esteemed by him, and which he had preserved 
from the wreck of his fortune : the order constantly worn 
by King Charles the First; and the ring worn by the 
ancient Kings of Scotland, on the day of their corona- 
tion." 

To those who revere the memory of " the Martyr 
King," the work referred to in this note proffers a copious 
assemblage of documentary facts relative to this period, and 
is enriched with numerous plates. — Ed. 

• The thirtieth of Jan'uary was a remarkably cold day, 
and the King was unwilling to have worn his cloak, even 
for warmth, till Bp. Juxon succeeded in persuading him 
that if he, while on the scaffold, should from the severity 
of the weather be seized with shivering, it would by his 
enemies be attributed to fear. The King submitted, and 
wore his cloak till the moment of his execution. Sir 
Philip Warwick, in his Memoirs, also states, that for a 
similar reason the King was prevailed on by the Bishop to 
take a slight refreshment— a glass of claret wine, and a 
piece of bread, after the sacrament. — £d. 

t The narratives of the circumstances of this eventful 
period are, for the most part, perversions of fact, or at best, 
only falsified history. De la Roche's picture of the insults 
rendered to the King in the Guard Chamber at St. James's 
that has now so distinguished a position in the EUesmere 
Gallery, is itself an insult to Englishmen ; it had no reality. 
Colonel Tomlinson, who had charge of the King, was a 
subordinate officer of the Parliament — did no more than 
his duty as a military man — and not only did due homag:e 
to the quality of his prisoner, but also took care that it 
should be so shown by others. The King had nothing to 
complain of, as regards the treatment he received from him, 
or his subordinates. 

The same artiat's " Dreadful Necessity" picture of Crom- 
well raising the lid of the crimson vdvet coffin, to have a 
miduight look at .the King, is another pictorial falsehood ; 
Cromwell, at that period, had no more excludi\:e power of 
obtaining that privilege, than any other Member of the 
House of Commons ; and the ouly support the fiction ob- 
I, ifl a loose note, a hearsay report, noted by Richard 
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HiB execution took plaoe at two o'clock p.m. and on 
Thorsdaj, February 1, the body was moved to St. James's 
Palace, and there pat into a leaden coffin, and was then 
shown to the people. 

On the Saturday week following', i.e. on February 10, 
the King^ was interred at Windsor, but the burial service, 
as enjoined in the Book of Common Prayer, was dispensed 
with. There were no attendants. 

The place of sepulture was at length forgotten, and at 
the Restoration, the authorities being thoroughly ignorant 
of the fact, there seems to have been but little solicitude in 
seeking for the ashes of the dead ; till in 1813, the leaden 
coffin being discovered in the yault of King Henry the 
Eighth, under St. Georgpe's Chapel, Sir Henry Halford was 
directed by the Prince Reg^t to examine the coffin ; and 
on April 1, the Prince ; the late King of Hanover, then 
Duke of Cumberland; Count Mun8ter,the Dean of Windsor, 
and Mr. Benjamim Charles Stevens, being present to ensure 
respect being rendered to the corpse ; Sir Henry Halford, 
made the inquiry by cutting open the coffin, llie follow- 
ing is Sir Henry's notice of what then appeared. 

" The coffin was of plain lead, had no appearance of ever 
having been enclosed in wood, wad bore the simple inscrip- 
tion— Kino Chaalbs, 1648. 

" The hair was thick at the back part of the head, and in 
appearance nearly black. A portion of it, which has since 
been cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful dark brown colour. 
That of the beard was of a redder brown. 

" The forehead and temples had lost little, or nothing of 
their muscular substance ; the cartilage of the nose was 
g^ne, but the left eye, in the first moment of exposure, was 
open and full, though it yanished almost immediately, and 
the pointed beard, so characteristic of the reign of King 
Charlfs, was perfect. 

** The shape of the face was a long oval 1 many of the 
teeth remained ; and the left ear, in consequence of the 
interposition of the unctuous matter between it and the cere 
cloth, was found entire. 

Symonds, a zealous royalist, in one of his memorandum- 
books, now in the Manuscript department of the British 
Museum. 

The blood-stained sheet, religiously retained by the Ash- 
bumham family, as that which received the head of the King, 
is a pious fraud; no sheet was used — the scafibld was 
plainly covered with black cloth, and the head fell on the 
cloth-covered floor. The story of the watch, given to Bp. 
Juxon ; or the purse of gold pieces ; or the Drummond gold 
medal, now in Mr. CuflTs cabinet, are all absolute false- 
hoods; there were none of those theatrical properties 
required in this passing scene of the National Drama, and 
its history should be purged of these nonsensical puerili- 
ties. 

So stem and positive are all the circumstances relative 
to the execution of the King, upon whom not the slightest 
reliance was to be placed, that the persons, the authorized 
officers of the Pariiament, severally only exercised their 
duties according to their instructions. Colonel Hacker is 
shown to have abided by the warrant, see Current Notes, 
vol. ii. p. 65 ; and the executioner was so unknown to all 
the royalists in 1660, that determining to wreak their ven- 
geance on some one as the perpetrator, absolutely executed 
Hugh Peters, on no better chargpe than report — and being 
ignorant himself who was the party, was unable to satu- 
factorily repel the accusation. 



'* On holding up the head, to examhie the plaoe of sepa- 
ration from the body, the muscles of the neck had evidently 
retracted considerably, and the fourth cervical vertebra was 
found to be cut through its substance transversely, leaving 
the surfaces of the divided portions perfectly smooth and 
even, an appearance that could only have been produced 
by a heavy blow, inflicted with a sharp instrument, and 
which furnished the best proof wanting to identiiy King 
Charles the First." 

The hair thus cut from the head and the beard, are 
now in Mr. Willis's possession, and are sufliciently con- 
firmatory of the truth of the colours used by Sir Anthony 
Vandyck, in Ihe state portraits of that unhappy monarch. 



Tbelawnky: a Song of thi Wsstern Mkk. 

Sir, — Can any of your readers inform me who was 
the author of the following song. At the late election 
for Brighton, it was sung with some effect, by many of 
the supporters of Mr. Trelawney. • 

TawB— " Le Petit Tambour.'* 

A good sword, and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true ; 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornish lads can do. 

And have they fix'd the where and fvhen^ 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why. 

Out spake the Captain, brave and bold, 

A valiant wight was he ! 
" If London Tower were Michael's holdj 

We'd set Trelawney free. 

<' We'll cross the Tamar, and to land, 

The Severn is no stay ; 
All side by side — all hand to hand, 

And who shall bid us nay 7 

'* And when we come to London Wall,— 

A pleasant sight to view ; 
Come forth ! come forth ! ye cowards all, 

To better men than yon I 

<' Trelawney lies in keep and hold, 

Trelawney he may die ; 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold, 

Will know the reason why." • 



Chorus. 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen 7 

And shall Trelawney die 7 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why I 

I have been informed that the above has been an 
altered sons, from an original, much more interesting. 
I apprehend the " Michael's hold" here mentioned re- 
ferred to St. Michael's Mount, in Penzance Bay. Any 
information relative to the above, will oblige many of 
your readers, and your obedient servant, 

M. 
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Cromwxll Midallbt.— The piece described by your 
Correspondent, Carrent Notes, p. 9, as ** a small copper 
coin ; the reverse, Oliver Cromwell, 1658," is one of the 
Medallets presented b^ Kearsly the publisher, to the 
purchasers of the SAUmental Moffosnme, in 17T3, and 
1774. The Dies were very creditably engraved by James 
Kirk, who died in Nov. 1 776. The Cromwell MedaUet 
was presented with the Magazine for October 1773 ; but 
the practice b^an in April of that year ; Uie first being 
a Medallet of King George the Third. 

The advertiaementfl announoed "with every Number of 
the SenHmetUal Magatine, will be given a onrious medal, 
struck on fine metal, about the size and weight of a guinea, 
executed by Mr. EiRX, who is universally esteemed the 
first artist in London, in his profession. The medal is, of 
itself, exclusive of the Magazine, superior to many sold for 
half-a-guinea ; it will represent some reigning toast, some 
greet personage, some hero celebrated in the annals of our 
own kingdom, or in those of the Continent ; some patriot, or 
som^unoommon literary Genius. 

*' To expatiate on the utility of perpetuating the names 
and traits of Beauties, Kings, Heroes, and Philoeophers, 
would appear absurd ; but we must insist on it, so fiur as it 
is a proof of our originality ; nor let it be suspected that 
the cheapness of the purchase, shall result fhmi the want of 
delicacy in the execution, as the celebrated Mr. EiRX is well 
known in this walk of science; bis name is sufficient to 
gain us the patronage of every one who has taste and judg- 
ment. 

'* The medal to be giyen with each number, will be 
sealed up in a kind of silky paper, provided for that pur- 
pose, to prevent any injury to the fine impression of the 
Die ; and it wiH be so affixed to the Magazine, as to render 
it portable without any inoonvenienoe. 

"Those correspondents who furnish us with the best 
poem, or the best article in prose, in the course of every 
month, shall be entitled to a sflyer prize medal, with their 
names or sig^tures engraved there on. 

" Persons who are desirous of having any of the medals 
given in the course of the work, struck on gold or sUver, 
may, by applying to the publisher, be supplied with them, 
on reasonable terms." 

The scheme appears to have become highly popular, 
as on April Idth another advertisement stated : " The very 
extraordinaiy demand for the Sentimental Magazine, 
with which a curious medal of his M^esty is given, en- 
grrayed by KiRK, has occasioned its beii^: out of print 
these two days; a new edition was published at noon, 
price only sixpence, when those persons who have been 
disappointed, may be supplied by 6. Kearsly, remoyed 
from Ludgate-hiil, to No. 46, opposite Fetter-lane, in Fleet- 
street, and by all other BoolmeUers and Pamphlet shops in 
London and Westminster." 

" N.B. Several curious impressions*struck on silver and 
gold may be bed to-morrow, the 14th." In January 1774, 
the proprietors announoed — 

" It may appear extraordinary to some, that a medal 
worth half-a- crown, can be afforded in a magazine sold only 
for sixpence; the public therefore are desired to observe, that 
all valuable medals are cut merely for the curious, and have 
hitherto been purchased only by Connoisseurs; eonse- 
quently the demand for them is inconsiderable. To have a 
die well executed is very expensiye ; it will cost as much 



for two hundred, as for twenty thoonad ; and were it not 
for an extensiye sale of the Magazine, we could not sell 
a medal for less than half-a-crown ; but as we fiatter our* 
selves we shall merit the encouragement of the public, we 
are sensible, we can afford a medal worth half-a-crown for 
sixpence." 

The sale was very great, and there are medallets for every 
month ; that of the Duchess of Gloucester, finished the 
in April 1774, A Collbotor. 



AuLD Robin Gray.— Current Notes, p. 31. Sir Her- 
bert Croft in his Love and Madnsse, printed for Kearsly, 
1780, embodies thb ballad, in a supposed letter firom 
Miss Reay to Hackman ; dated Huntingdon, Dec. 10, 
1775. ** I will transcribe you a song, it is said to be an 
old Scotch ballad, nor is it crenerally known that Lady 
A. L. wrote it.** The ballad in nine four line stanzas, 
beginning — 

" When the sheep are in fold, etc." 
follows, but even then it was known in private society 
to have been written by Lady Ann Lindsay. 

The ballad of "Auld Robin Gray,** in Scottish 
phraseology, with the music, is printed in the Collec- 
tion entitled "the Vocal Enchantress,** printed in 
June, 1783. 

KoTZWARA (Current Notes, p. 36) the associate of 
lewd women in Vine Street, Chandos Street, practised 
suspension for a supposed pleasurable effect, and being 
neglected or forgotten by his dissolute companions, was 
found, on their return, quite dead. The Roman Catholic 
Chapel, in Kinsr William Street, now stands on the site 
where the inddent alluded to, occurred. 



GoDA CoKiTissA, daughter to King Ethelred, (Cur- 
rent Notes, p. 46 ante) was mother to Ralph, Earl of 
Hereford, who was father of Harold, lord of the manor 
of Sudeley, Gloucestershire, at the time of the Norman 
Conquest ; and in the ** History of Sudeley Castle,*' by 
the Rev. Cooper Williams, she is mentioned as wife of 
Walter de Maunt, reference being given to Dugdale's 
" Baronage,'* vol. i. p. 21. £. D. 



Mb, Tilly, or Pbntxlly Housi, Cokhwall. 

The notice of Mr, Tilly, by Mr. Riley, in Current 
Notes, p. 50, ante; is oy many considered untrue, 
as to his being ** a celebrated atheist." There is, I 
think, a note to one of the poems of Mr. Bray, Vicar of 
Tavistock, to the effect that Tilly died a good Christian. 
Further information from any of your numerous corres- 
pondents would be desirable. The Tower formed a 
prominent o^ect in the beautiful scenery seen from the 
top of MorweU Rock, on the banks of the Tamar. M. 

Van Os. — H. W. being anxious to complete his 
Catalogue of Fruit and F&wers by the above Painter, 
will feel obliged by information of any subjects in 
private collections in this country, which are well 
authenticated. 
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Hocrsi OF GoKMONs' Library. — Architects in fitting 
or adapting libraries, as receptacles for books, rarely 
give themselves any trouble as to the height, depth, or 
other calculations required for their proper disposi- 
tion. A flagrant instance occurs in the Libraries of 
both Houses of Parliament ; in that of the Commons* 
House, its inconveniences have become a complete 
grievance, and on the 20th ult., the last day of the 
Session, elicited the following remonstrance. 

Lord D. Stuart said, as there was no bumneas before the 
House, he would take the opportunity of calling attention 
to the state of the library. It was a most beautiAil room, 
and it was, no doubt, very much admired ; but its real 
beauty depended upon its usefulness, and its adaptation to 
its purpose. At present, however, much inconvenience, 
and even dangper, arose from being compelled to get at the 
books by means of ladders. Every one of the librarians 
oomplained of it, and several of them had had serious falls. 
One of them had only saved himself by a most perilous 
leap, and a messeng^er bad fallen from a height upon 
a ooal-flouttle and smashed it The fact was, that although 
the architect had made a most beautiful room, be 
had paid no attention whatever to the wants and require- 
ments of those who used it. The inconvenience might 
easily be removed by means of a light gallery round the 
apartment. 

Mr. M1LNE8 stated, that the attention of the Library Com- 
mittee bad not hitherto been directed to the subject, but 
he had no doubt that something would now be done to 
remedy the evil of which the noble lord complained. 

Lord Palmbrston admitted, that in the arrangement of 
the building generally, utilitarianism had rather been 
aaorifioed to ornament, and that the purposes for which 
different portions of it had been destined had not always 
been kept in view to an equal extent with the decorative 
principle. He thought that such a gallery as his noble 
friend proposed, or some kind of self-supporting ladders 
which moved upon castors, might answer the purpose. 



Spanish Rrvirence for the Dead.— The intoler- 
ance of the Spaniards in refusing a fitting burial-place 
in Madrid, for Protestant heretics, remin£ one of their 
one-sided blindness in favour of those who have held, or 
bold opinions in accordance with the bigotry of the 
religion professed by the Pope of Rome. I enclose you 
an extract from Elmes' Annals of the Fine Arts, 1818, 
vol. iii. p. 573 ; as it may aSbrd amusement to some of 
your readers. 

''Some short time since, a foreign ambassador (the 
Spanish we believe) applied to the Vergers at Westminster 
Abbey, for the sacred dust that covered the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor, as a rellque, for which they were 
offered to be paid by the bushel ; the industrious sweepers 
not only cleared this ancient tomb, but every other in the 
whole Abbey, and sold it to His Excellency, who sent it to 
Spain, with a lively faith in its identity and ei&oaoy." 

C. W. 



RoTAL Autographs. — AVhere is deposited the 
earliest known letter, bearing the autoeraph of a Eling 
of England ? A Collector. 



Paintinqs by Pope.— Current Notes, pp. 47, 55, 
the picture of Betterton was a copy of Kneller's ad- 
mirable portrait, of which there is a rare print, mezzo- 
tinto, by Williams. It was formerjy at Lord Mansfield's 
seat, at Caen Wood, but would seem to be no longer ex- 
tant, as in the Gent's Moff, for April 1794, p. 315 ; 
the painting is there stated to have been accidentally 
burned and destroyed. Pope used to say, had not his 
eyes been bad, he should have made a tolerable painter. 

C. R. S. 

Royalty Unsteady. — William, Prince of Orange, 
after his marriage with the Princess Mary, in reference 
to King Charles the Second, and his ministers, once 
made the observation to Sir William Temple, " Was 
there any thing so hot, and so cold, as this court of 
yours ? Will the Kin?, who is so often at sea, never 
learn the word that I shall never forget since my last 
passage, when in a great storm, the captain was cry- 
mg out all night to the man at the nelm, Staidy ! 
Steady ! Steady !" 

Charles the Second, *' an uqly fellow.** 

The King, being with Nell Gwynne, and some other 
personages of his Court, in attendance at the house of 
Kiley the painter, who was busied on a portrait of his 
Sovereign, and pourtrayine his iron features with un- 
flattering truth, as faithfiH as the life, exclaimed, on 
seeing this blunt and veritable likeness : " Is this like 
me? if so, then, odds' fish, I am an ugly fellow !** From 
Riley's picture, there is a print by the younger 
Faithome. 

It was the custom of the State painters of this period 
to paint the King in a black or very dark flowing wig. 
In one instance he is stated to have said : " Odds fish ! 
how is this, I am always painted in a black wig, and the 
greatest villain in the kingdom, in a light one ?" The 
allusion was possibly to Shaftesbury. 

Proyidinq por a Rainy Day. — Thomas William- 
son of Castlerigg, in Cumberland, by will, dated Dec. 14, 
1674, devised twenty pounds, to be laid out in land, to 
be bestowed upon poor .people bom within St. John's 
Chapelry, or Castlerigg, in mutton or veal, at Martin- 
mas yearly, when flesh might be thought cheapest, to be 
by them pickled, or hung up, and driwi, that they might 
have something to maintain them, within doors, upon 
rainy or stormy days. The Commissioners of Chari- 
ties, vol. v. p. 82, found forty pounds, in money, of this 
charity unexpended. 

Humboldt and Wellington. 

September the 14th will in future be a notable day 
in the Almanac ; the most eminent author, Humboldt, 
having been bornt and the greatest statesman and 
warrior, Wellington, having died on that day. I 
am not aware that this singular coincidence has been 
noticed in any publication. 

M. 
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Cayauxb Ballads and Verses. — A very in- 
teresting volume might be compiled hj a judicious 
selection from the Songs, Glees and Parodies which 
were fashionable among the Cavaliers during the 
Great Civil War, very joany are of such a nature as to 
preclude their being reprinted now in this age of re- 
finement in speech, but there are some against which 
no exception can be taken, such as have rarely been 
surpassed for wit, and possessing a high degree of 
poetic merit. Those which are satirical are almost all 
levelled at the Puritans, and surely the appar ent sanc- 
tity, and real profligacy of those men, who, to use the 
words of Dr. South, " expressed their honour to God, 
and their allenancc to their prince, by murdering 
the one, and desecrating the temples of the other," 
have never been laid bare more unsparingly ; there is, 
of course, much comic exaggeration, in wTiat is said, as 
there is always in satire, but the main ground work is 
truth ; one of the best known of this class is ** the Mad 
Puritan," printed by Bishop Percy in his " Reliques," 
but there are many others of equal merit. Take for in- 
stance a few verses, from one written about 1640. 

Know this my brethren, HeaVn is clear, 

And all the olouds are gone. 
The ri(?bteou8 men shall flourish now, 

Good days are coming on. 
Gome then my brethren and be glad, 

And eka rejoioe with me, 
Lawn sleeves and Rochets shall go down, 

And Hey, then up go we ! 

We'll break down all the windows whioh 

Babylon bath painted. 
And when the Popish saints are down. 

Then Burgee shall be sainted. 
There's neither Cross nor Crucifix 

Shall stand for men to see ; 
Rome's trash and trumpery shall go down, 

And Hey, then up go we. 

TVhate'er the Popish hands have built, 

Our Hammers shall undoe ; 
We'll break their pipes and bum theii copes. 

And J ull down churches too : 
We'll exercise within the groves, 

And teach beneath a tree ; 
We'll make a pulpit of a cask. 

And Hey, then up go we I 

We'll down with all the 'Yersities 

Where Learning is profest, 
Because they practise and maintain 

The language of the Beast: 
We 11 drive the Doctors out of doors. 

And parts, whate'er they be ; 
We'll cry all arts and learning down, 

And Hey, then up g^ we t 

One very singular form of the poetry of the day, was 

that of Echo verses. When these toys were invented is 

doubtful. A prose Echo dialogue was written by 

• Erasmus,* with his usual ease and beauty of style ; it 



is probably the best specimen we possess of this species 
of composition. The political ones of the seventeenth 
century were always in verse ; one has been printed by 
Disraeli in his " Curiosities of Literature." I subjoin 
another, taken from the collection known as the " Rump 
Songs," [the compilation of John Tatham.] 

LONDON, SAD LONDON. 

AK ECHO. 

What wants thee, that thou art in such sad taking ? 

A King. 
What made him first remove henoe his residing 1 

Syding. 
Did any here deny m satisfaction 7 

Faction. 
Tell me whereon this strength of faction lies ? 

On Lies. 
What didst thou do when the King left Parliament t 

Lament. 
What terms would'st thou give to gain his company 7 

Any. 
But how would'st serve him 7 with thy best endeavour 7 

Ever. 
What would'st thou do if thou could'st behold him 7 

Hold him. 
But if he oomes not, nrhat becomes of London 7 

Undone. 

Edward Pbacock. 
Bottesford Moors. 



* CoUoquia, edit Elzevir, 1650, p. 400. 



Lord William Russbll's Execution. — An hitherto 
unpublished letter of Sir Thomas Clarges. 

My Lord, — Yesterday, Walcott, Rous, and Hone, 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tybume; and 
this day, my Lord Russell's head was severed from his 
body, at three strokes, on a scaffold in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. The three first made long speeches, and eave 
them afterwards in writing to the Sheriffs. My Lord 
Russell sayd little, but cave a writing also to the Sheriff, 
and I sunpose, at the beginning of the week, all these 
papers will be published. The Dean of Canterbury, and 
Doctor Burnet, were on the scaffold with him. I have 
nothmg more to add to this hast^ account, but that 

I am, my Lord, your Lordship's most humble, and 
obedient servant, 

Tho. Clargbs. 

JulySl, 168S. 

Early Stttdy. — Bartolus in commendation of an 
early application in the morning to study, thus elegantly 
enforces the precept. «* Aurora is the mother of honey ; 
and in the early Morning, pearls do fall upon the paper 
of such as write, as the dew distils itself into the Con- 
chylia, to engender pearls.** 



Gazitte.— Whence does this term originate, and 
what is the earliest paper bearing that tiUe in Eng- 
land? v.s. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES. 



Job Miller's Jest-Book. — Josiah Miller, the Lis- 
ton, or Compton, of his day, according to the obituaries 
of the time, died in August 1738; and was interred in 
the burial-eround of St. Clement's Danes, in Portugal 
Street, at the west end, near the watch-house, in front 
of the door of which, occupying the place of the now 
curbstone, formerly stood the parish stocks and whip- 
pine post. 

Yesterday, on passing the gates, I strolled in ; the 
grave stones are aU moved, and building materials for 
the new hospital now obtrude irreverently over the 
eraves. Hiese chronicles of death's doings in by-gone 
days — the grave-stones — are, I learn, to be used and 
worked up in the progressive erection, so that the in- 
scriptions m memory of the dead will be soon, if they 
are not so already, irremediably lost. Jo. Miller's 
stone I found flat on the earth, at the east end, near the 

1>resent hospital, the face upwards, with a great beam 
yine across it. Evidently some curiosity has been ex- 
cited about the stone, but its present position seems to 
be the harbinger of its faXe : its destruction may be thus 
foreseen. 

With some difficulty, the inscription being much 
defaced by the operation of the weather, I transcribed 
the following : — 

Here lye the Remains of 

honest JO. MILLUR, 

who was 

a tender Husband, 

a aincere Friend, 

a £BU»etiouB Companion, 

and an ezoellent Comedian. 

He departed this Life the 15th day of 

Aug^t 1788, agfed 54 yean. 

^ humour, rvit, and honesty could wtve 
The humaurouSf witty, honett,from the grave, 
The ffrave had not to soon thiMenant found. 
Whom honesty, and wit, and humour erown*d ; 
Could but esteem and love preserve our breath. 
And guard us longer from the strohe qf Death, 
The stroke qf Death on him had later fell. 
Whom aU mankind esteemed and Unfd so welL 
S. DUCK. 



From respect to social worth, 

mirthfiil qualities, and histrionic ezceUenoe, 

commemorated by poetic talent in humble life ; 

the above inscription, which Time 

had neariy obliterated has been preserved 

and transferred to this Stone by order of 

Mr. Jabvib Buck, Churchwarden. 

A.D. 1816. 

The Jests ascribed to Jo. Miller, derived, however, 
from a variety of sources, were the compilation of John 
•Mottley, a literary drudge of that day. The first edition, 
* price one shilling,' was published in December 1738, 
but the title is not dated The rarity of this dateless 
edition has greatly enhanced its price ; at the Bindley 
sale, part ii, no. 974^ Messrs. Longmans purchased his 
copy for eleven pounds five shillings. 

fiept. 13. SjSXAOSnABIAN. 



Namct Dawson. — Numerous songs have the inti- 
mation of the tune '* Nancy Dawson," but I have not 
met with the Song itself. Will any correspondent kindly 
say in what collection it is to be found t W. F. 



Eyanqblet Spoons.— What are they? H. R. 



GAQUirAGiSME. — Can any of your friendly corres- 
pondents favour me with some explanation of this very 
odd word? H. 



English Mbbcurie, 1588.— What particulars are 
known relative to this now asserted literary forgery, 
among the Birch M)muscripts in the British Museum ? 

G.T. 



A man should be in the world what a good book is in 
a library ; an object always seen with interest and plea- 
sure, and from whose acquaintance we never £Edl to gain 
something. — Madame Campan. 

Sib Thomas More. — Wynkyn de Worde's edition of 
the Psalter, printed in 1508, that Bishop Fisher, before 
his execution, presented as a remembrance to Sir Thomas 
More, and having the autographs of both, is extant in 
the library of Douay College. 



Propitiating A VicTOBT. — The following prayer of 
old Count Anhalt, at the battle of Kesselsdorf, is pithy, if 
not over pious. ** God ! graciously assist me this day, 
or, if thou wilt not, at any rate do not help the rascally 
enemy; but look on, happen what will." The Count 
commanded for Frederick the Great, and won the 
battle. M. 



TO COREESPONDENTS. 

H. A., IS informed the third volume of Mr. Charlee Roach 
Smith's Collectanea Antigua, is restricted to Subecribera ; 
the subscription is 2is., payable on delivery of the first 
part ; to be had only of the Author, 5, Liverpool Street, 
Finsbury Circus. 

Dirty DicKs, (Current Notes, p. 87,) was No. 46, 
Leadenhall Street, the fourth house past BUHter Street end. 
It is now divided into two houses, the eastern part. No. 46^, 
is Dick's Coffee House. The western portion is tenanted by 
Mr. Simkin, a furnishing ironmonger, while the contiguous 
premises, with its richly carved dooistead, formerly the 
Crown Tavern, is now. in the occupation of Messrs. Hob- 
son, Export Ale and Porter merchants. The architeotnral 
appearance of the house remains the same, without the 
dinginess of Dick Bentley's dirt. I remember him welL 

T. N. Felix Farleies Bristol Journal, tSber being pub- 
lished for more than a century, ceased on Saturday March 
26, 1853. The copyright and interest of the veteran journal 
was purchased by the proprietors of the Bristol Times, to 
incorporate it with that paper, now entitled the Bristol 
Times and Feliss Farleies Bristol Journal, 
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** I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakespeare. 



[October, 1853. 



CnARTER-HoUSE AND THE HoWARD FaMILT. 

In Aueust, 1852, the kitchen of Sutton's Hospital in 
Charter-House, underwent a complete repair, the ceil- 
ing was raised, and the old oak tables and forms, on 
which, from its establishment in the days of King James 
the First, the recipients of Sutton's bounty, were wont to 
be seated, were withdrawn, for tables less cumbrous in 
form and size; and chairs took place of the forms. 
During the repairs, the room above the kitchen was de- 
spoiled of its flooring to give greater altitude to the 
kitchen ; and while moving some woodwork from the 
wall, a large parcel of papers was discovered. The Irish 
labourers finding no hidden wealth, shovelled, without 
further heed, the debris, papers and all, into baskets, 
and carried them to a heap, on the other side of the 
square, behind the new buildings, to be carted off when 
required. One of the inmates in passing took two of the 
papers, but unable to read them, took no further notice 
of the affair, till recently, when a more practised eye, 
having deciphered both, the mischief in the destruction 
of these concealed papers is apparent. 

The Priory of Cartnusian Monks, hence the name of 
the Chartreuse, since perverted into Charter-House, 
was finally suppressed on June 10, 1537, and Edward, 
Lord North, having obtained it from the persons to 
whom it had been granted, made it his residence. After 
his decease, his son and heir, Roger, Lord North, with 
the concurrence of his father's executors, sold the Char- 
treuse in June 1565, to Thomas Howard, Earl and 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, for 2820/. He resided here, till 
his commital to the Tower, in 156.9, for meditating a mar- 
riage with Mary, Queen of Scotland, but Queen Eliza- 
betn interposed her good offices, and under the pretext 
that the plague was then raging with direful virulence 
in the Tower Hamlets, permitted on August 4, 1570, his 
return to the Chartreuse, then called Howard House ; 
under the promise of abandoning in future his intrigues 
with the Scottish Queen, and remaining under the sur- 
veillance of Sir Henry Nevill. Lord Henry Howard, 
the Duke's brother, who had shortly before appeared at 
Court, had order from the Queen never more to appear 
there, and his annuity from her, being withdrawn he 
became a dependant on the Duke, who granted him 
apartments in Howard House, but appears to have made 
him no certain provision, and at best treated him illi- 
berally. 

The Duke was aeain involved by his resuming his 
chimerical design of espousing the royal widow, and 
accordingly recommitted to the Tower, Sept. 7, 1571, 
being taken thence, never to return, from Howard House. 
Some particularly important papers, which the Duke had 
ordered Hickford his secretary to destroy, were found 
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under the matting leading to the Duke's bed-chamber ; 
and the key, that led to the deciphering the characters, 
was found hidden under the tiles on the roof of the Char- 
treuse. Lord Henry Howard, the Duke*s brother, was 
for a time not suspected, till at length Banister, the 
Duke's confidential agent, confessed m one of his ex- 
aminations, that " the Duke being at first unwilling to 
attempt the marriage of the Queen of Scots himself, 
propose<l his brother, the Lord Henry, for that object, 
to which the party, the Scottish Queen, objected, as not 
being well assured of him.*'* Upon this information, 
the Lord Henry Howard was arrested, and committed to 
the custody of Edmund Grindall, Archbishop of York ; 
he underwent many examinations, and again Queen 
Elizabeth appears to have been his friend, and prevented 
his enemies from including him in the same sentence 
with the Duke his brother, who was declared guilty by 
his peers in January 1572, and whose execution followed 
on June 2, in that year, with forfeiture of all his honours. 
The lynx-eyed Burleigh, and other ministers of Queen 
Elizabeth, were not to be deceived; from family connec- 
tions, the Queen was disposed to deal most leniently with 
the Howards, but the tenets of the Popish faith inherent 
in the family, led them imperceptibly to conduct cer- 
tainly not then tolerated, or permitted by the govern- 
ment. Lord Henry Howard, was indisputably " the 
secret and confidential adviser" of Queen Mary, and 
obstinately remained about the court of his Sovereign, 
whose clemency had saved him from the scafibld ; nis 
reasons subsequently admitted by himself were, " he did 
that, he might supply real information to the Queen of 
Scots, and not vague reports, which could only mislead 
her, and injure her cause." It was therefore the subject 
of his frequent accusations of treasonable propensities, 
^nd at the close of 1583 he became seriously involved. 
He was twice closely questioned before Lord Hunsdon, 
on Dec. 13th in that year, and on the ensuing January 1, 
1584. Nothing was proved against him, so subtle were 
all his proceedings, but Queen Elizabeth piqued doubtless 
at being thus outwitted, did not liberate him. He was 
closely confined in the Fleet prison, and from thence it 
would seem he addressed to his cousin Philip, Earl of 
Arundel,t the following letter, one of those adventi- 
tiously preserved from the rubbish at the Charter- 
House. 

* See Murdin's State Papers, p. 134, and Camden's 
Annals, sub an. 1570. 

t Philip Howard, the eldest son of Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, bom in 1557, and baptized in the 
presence of Queen Mary and Philip, the latter being* his 
godfather, and left England for ever on the day the cere- 
mony was performed. Having early adopted the faith of 
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If I be boundt-n to God for anie one benefite in this 
world aboue othr, mine owne most swete and most dere 
Lord, it is for preparin<ce that interest and assured ancbore 
holde in yor most honorable fauor wch from time to time 
hath bene a refugee vuto all my miseries. I could repeat a 
beade roll of yur so {p*aciouse dealin^e toward me wch 
neuer fuyled in my nede. If yor Lo. could expect returne 
yor owne dewe praise, as I am ready to discharge my 
dutie, but till I may have better opportunity to expresse 
my dutifull and thankefuU mynde, my prayerrs shall be my 
prologutorye. 

Assure yor selfe, swet Lord, that it is a most inestimable 
comfort vnto me, that it pleaseth the swetest Lord that 
Liues, to interpose himselfe as a partye in defence of my 
credit, who wth the honor of his birth defnceth the pre- 
sumption of a varlette, wth the weig-ht of his word quaileth 
all that arrogancye dare avowe, and by the sufficiency of 
his penne and iudgement putteth spight to silence. I pro- 
test to God, I flatter not, but beside the aduauntage of 
myne owne cause wch receyueth most in able countenance 
and strength by the honor of yor name, but reioyse from 
the bottome of my harte that this occasion setteth yor de- 
lightfulle penne one work and giueth a plaine proufe of 
yor abilitye to those wch dwellinge furder of could not be 
witnesses of thoae rare giftes wch haue bene manifest to 
those that haue hard you speake in matteres of great mo- 
ment. For myne owne part, I protest to God, I knowe 
not well, which to reioyse more in, the swetenesse of yor 
nature wch retaineth in it selfe that honorable sympathie 
that ought to rest in blood, and throbbeth at my wronge ; 
or, in the strength that ariseth by yor countenance to so 
good a cause as I take myne to be ; or, in the praise wch 
shall accompany yor good desart as the shadowe doth the 
body. All that I can doc, is to fell downe prostrat and 
kisse the swet foot of that swet Lord, who alwaies aydeth 
and assisteth me in my chefe extremities. 

Thus beseching or I^rd to comfort and strengthen yor 
Ix). in yor kind attempte, and to reward your j;oodnesse 
wth the greatest fauores that riches, heaven or earth can 
yeld, I most affectionately and humbly kisse the swet hand 
of the best Lord that Liues. 

In hast this 15 of February. 
Yor Lo. most affectionate 

humble and professed 

S*uant till death, 



I most humbly beseech yor Lo. to thanke my Lo* 
Thomas* for his goodnesse toward me who hath acted more 
lyke a fathr than a nephewe. Or Lord make me thanke- 
^11 to you, and for yor goodnesse, who as I have cause to 
saye, have been rare examples of good nature. 




Jti"da^to*^* 




the Romish Church, he succeeded to the title of Earl of 
Arundel, in right of his mother, and was summoned to 
Parliament by that title in 1580. He shewed his aversion 
to the Protestant faith, by declining to carry the Sword of 
State before the Queen to chapel; and endeavoured to 
(scape abroad, but was arrested on the Sussex coast, sen- 
tenced in the Star Chamber to imprisonment, and a fine of 
ten thousand pounds. On the arrival of the Spanish Ar- 
mada in the Channel, he most indiscreetly expressed his joy 
at the event ; and his misdemeanours were then charged on 
him as treasons, for which he was tried in Westminster 
Hall, in 1589. Nothing beyond his being a Papist was sub- 
stantiated against him, and his sentence was respited, but 
he was attainted in 1590, and suffered to languish his exist- 



As the preceding letter, and also the following from 
Thomas Butler, f Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, arc ad- 



ence in the Tower, where he died in his thirty-eighth year, 
Nov. 19, 1595. His name over the chimney in Beau- 
champ's tower, yet remains. 

The Lansdowne MS. 94, art. 39 ; is a very interesting 
paper by a popish priest named William Bbnet, dated 
Jan. 28, 1588-9, denying his own accusations against the 
Earl. It is printed in the Archeeologia, vol. zxxi. pp. 392- 
393. 

• Brother of Philip, Earl of Arundel, to whom this sup- 
plicatory letter was addressed. 

t Thomas Butler, Tenth Earl of Ormonde, educated at 
the Court of England, with Prince Edward, afterwards 
King Edward the Sixth, in whose reign he was distin- 
guished as a volunteer at Musselburgh ; in Queen Mary's 
for his exertions in repressing the rebellion of Wyatt; and 
in that of Elizabeth, having been appointed Lord Treasurer 
of Ireland, in 1559, for his appeasing the troubles there, 
he suppressed the rebellion of his brothers, in 1 569, and 
took the Earl of Desmond prisoner in 1578. In 1581, he 
was appointed Lord Marshal of England, which office he 
declined as incompatible with his already defined duties in 
Ireland. The Earl was eminently distinguished in four 
reigns, as a man of great ability, comely in person, but of 
so dark and swarthy complexion, the Irish gave him the 
soubriquet of "Duffe;*' and Queen Elizabeth good-hu- 
mouredly called him her " black husband." His hospitality 
and great housekeeping, at his castles of Kilkenny and 
Carrick, caused him to be regarded as the most considerable 
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dressed to Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, the papers 
discovered in Charter- House appear to have belonged 
to him, and were possibly secreted on his flight to the 
Continent. They doubtless would have afforded many 
interesting elucidations of family history and the events 
of that period, but are now irretrievably lost. 

Finding- this bearer readie to repaire into Englande, I 
thoupht grood to salute your jjood Lordshippe with these 
fewe lynes, not foi'g'etting^e howe manye wayes I haue ben 
beholdliige to you for your cortesy, for whiche I reste 
thankefull, and am willinge if there were any thinge in 
this contrie which it mougbt pleasure you to require the 
same. And withe my very hartie comendations, comend 
your Lo; to God. 

Your Lordsh: assured Louin^ Cosen, 



/ ,/9r/m/^dJm 






Superscribed, To the Right honorable and my dere 
Looing cosen the Erie of Arnndell geue. 




Junius Unmasked. 

Sir, — ^Your correspondent E., in p. 66 of the Current 
Notes, enquires, who was George Grenville's Secretary ? 

The following extract from a letter, addressed by 
Peter Walsh, fiq., to General Cockburn, and printed 
in the appendix to Dr. Parr*s Correspondence, (Edit. 
Johnstone, vol. vii. p. 678 ;) will probably satisfy him. 

" As to Junius my firm conviction is, (indeed I cannot 
have a douH of it); that Charles Lloyd, who was 
private Secretary to Oearge Grenville, and bis Deputy 
Teller of the Exchequer, was the author." 

J. B. Bloxah. 

S. M. Magdalen College, Oxford. Oct. 2. 



A correspondent intimates that Mr. Macaulay having 
again revived the oft repeated question as to the iden- 
tity of Junius; he is of opinion, the attempt of the late 
John Gait, in the second part of the Life and Studies of 
Benjamin West, P.R.A., pp. 57-69, to identify Junius, 
in the person of Lachlan McLean, Private Secretary to 
Lord Shelburne, afterwards first Marquis of Lansdowne, 
is sufficiently demonstrative that person was the writer; 
but, in reply, the Editor, respectfully states, he has seen 
papers that prove beyond all possibility of contradiction, 
the Letters of Junius emanated from the Grenville 
party. 

Jack Ketcd defending his occupation, urged its 
equality with that of the agriculturist — You till, I tie! 



The George worn by Kino Charles the First. 

The printed particulars of the execution of King 
Charles the First, publLslied on Jan. 31, 164.9, state, the 
King placed the George in the hands of Bishop Juxon, 
while preparing for the fatal stroke : that fact has been 
quoted in Current Notes, p. 67, but a correspondent has 
kindly transmitted a letter of King Charles the Second, 
in reference, dated on the day preceding Cromwell's 
memorable defeat of the Scots Royalists, at Dunbar, 
from which it would seem, our correspondent infers, the 
jewel passed from the Bishop to Col. Thomlinson, and 
was deposited in the Twisden family ; it is possible, and 
the reader may determine for himself. The Seals were 
no doubt entrusted to Col. Thomlinson, durhig the night 
of Monday, Jan. 2.9th. 

Mrs. Twiwien, — Having assurance of your readi- 
ness to perform what I desired of you, by my letter 
of the 7th of February, from Jersey, according to ' 
your brother's promise, in order to the conveying 
to me, the George and Scales, left me, by my blessed 
Father; I have again employed the Bearer (in whom I 
have very much confidence) to desire you to deliver the 
said George and Seales into his hand for me, assuring you, 
that as I shall have great reason thereby to acknowledge 
your own and your Brother's Civilities and good affections, in 
a particular so dearly valued by me, so I will not be wanting, 
when by God's blessing, I shall be enabled, deservedly to 
recompence you both, for so acceptable a service done to 
St. Johnston, Your loving Friend, 

2 September, 1650. Charles R. 

Now, it would appear here, that the George was de- 
livered to Col. Thomlinson, and not to Juxon on the 
scaffold; or that Juxon delivered it toCol.Tliomlinson sub- 
scqucntlv. Both Thomlinson and Juxon were of Sussex 
origin. The favour shown to Col. Thomlinson is well 
known, and Twisden, on June 13, 1666, had the 
baronetcy conferred. In addition to the George and 
Seals above mentioned, there was also a tooth-pick, if 
not other articles delivered at the same time. The 
tooth-pick continues with the descendants of the family 
of Twisden. Col. Thomlinson spelled his name with an 
h, but his immediate ancestors without. 

The days when Pope's Rape of the Lock agitated 
society to its centre, are now like the days before the 
flood ; and the times when women were all charming, 
and men all charmed, are as the nights of Arabian 
fiction.— Xae/y Morgan. 



Decimal Coinage. —No alteration of the coins now 
before the public, is at all contemplated by the mint 
authorities; the Florin, with its frivolous design of 
ornament, lacks still its Dei Gratia ; it is every where 
hated as an un-English innovation. 



personage in that kingdom. He became blind fifteen years T. M.-Tlie Chamber of Deputies, on March 30, 
before bis death, which occurred Nov. 22, 1614; the Earl I 1841, decreed the extension of Copyright in Irancc to 
being then in his eighty-second year. 1 thirty years, after the death of the author. 
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Hermits, Anchorites, akd Anchoritbsses. 



In the will of Henry, third Lord Scrope of Masham, 
ob. in 1415 ; divers bequests were made to hermits, an- 
chorets, and anchoritesses all over England. Several 
of these worthies are described as living in theparish 
churches, and one as having a male servant. Tlius — 
to the Anchoret of Staunford, living in the parish church 
there, xivj. ivd. 

To Elizabeth, late servant of the anchoret of Hampole, 
(the sum left blank.) W. B. S. would feel obliged if 
any correspondent, m Current Notes, could give any 
illustration on these two points. Are there any traces in 
any of the churches now remaining of any cell provided 
for the accommodation of recluses ? Your correspondent 
is aware, that it was a very common thing for the 
great barons to make provision by way of endowment for 
a recluse ; but they generally resided, not in the parish 
churches, but in very dreary, desolate, and wild places, 
and often had the character of wizards, magicians, and 
enchanters, such was William of Lindholme, in Hatfield 
Chase, and the Recluse at Sandtoff ; any information 
concerning the lives of these hermits would be very in- 
teresting. Queen Elizabeth, it is said, had a great mis- 
liking of females in cathedral closes : she said they were 
great interruptions to study. This charge, however, 
cannot be brought against her namesake, the serving 

S'rl, as the writings of her master, the Hermit of 
ampole, are the only productions of his class which 
have come down to our time. 

In this will of the Lord of Masham are several be- 
quests to chaplains who are described as living, eommo- 
ranii, in the parish church. Does the word commorans 
necessarily imply, that the chaplain had viclus et 
eubile in the church, or only that he was found there 
every day in the discharge of his duty ? One entry stands 
thus, " To a certain chaplain dwelling in York, in a street 
called Gilligate, in the Church of St. Mary, xiv5. ivrf." 

Another thus : " To Thomas the chaplain, dwelling 
eommoranii eontinvo, in the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Gloucester, xiv5. ivd." The first of these entries might be 
read thus, ** to a certain chaplain in, or belonging to the 
Church of St. Mary, in York, dwelling in a street called 
Gilligate." 

But the other entry is more precise, and the words 
eommoranti continuo seem to favour the notion that 
the chaplain actually resided in the church. 

Axholrae. W. B. S, 

Baxter, the Nonconformist Divine. — K.P. D. E. 
will find a copious list of his works in Watts' Biblio- 
tkeca Britannic a 

On Eaole*s Wing. — In some verses addressed by 
Swift to Congrcve, in 1693, occurs the following simile — 

" Sing 

Like the victorious wren perched on the eag^Ie*8 wing." 
QJolley Cibber in like manner has — 

'* Perch'd on the eegle's towering wiog 
The lowly linnet loves to sing".** 
Whence the origin of this absurd idea? J. M. 



Bannattne Club Publicatiohs. — An inedited 
letter of Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr Lord Dukb,— Since I was honoured with snch a 
flattering mark of your Grace's notice, as was implied in 
receiving a set of your Grace's splendid edition of the Irish 
Historians, I have been very anxious to place in the mag- 
nificent library at Stowe,some volumes which may in some 
degree express my sense of very great obligation. Your 
Grace is perhaps aware that a number of individuals, 
constituting what has been called the Bannat3me Club of 
Scotland, have been associated for the purpose of re- 
i printing for private distribution, and with a view to prc- 
' servation, rare tracts or manuscripts, chiefly such as are 
connected with the History of Scotland. I trust your 
Grace, whose judgment is una uestion able, will not dis- 
approve of the specimen of our labours which I have now 
the honour to transmit for your kind acceptance. The 
work which has hitherto been only known in the sus- 
pected and doubtful shape of a modernised edition, is 
now for the first time published in its original shape, 
from the author. Sir James Melville's original Manu- 
script, in the hands of Sir George Rose, having been a 
part of the library of the last Lord Marchmont. 

If this small offering should be acceptable to your 
Grace, I hope to be the means of placing similar yolumes 
on the shelves of your Grace's library, as having the 
honour to be the I^reses of the Club, I know I shall well 
discharge the duty of the ofiice, by including the Collec- 
tion at Stowe amongst them, to which we presume to 
offer a copy of the prmluctions of our press. 

We have lately finished a singularly interesting His- 
toric of King James the Sext, of which a copy remains 
in our store, it will accompany the Memoirs of Sir James 
Melville. At press, we are at work upon a book called 
Spalding's Memoirs, which gives a most singular ac- 
count of the internal state of Scotland, during the reign 
of King Charles I., and the Civil Wars. This will 
appear next year, and I hope may be acceptable at 
Stowe. I presume to offer my most respectful compli- 
ments to her Grace ; and am, with a great sense of 
obligation. My Lord Duke, 

\our Grace's most obedient, and obliged humble 
servant, 

Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh, June 7, 1827. 



Newcastle Glass-Makers. — Your correspondent 
Thomas Gray, Current Notes, p, 47. appears anxious 
to obtain Notes on Glasshouses. The following possibly 
may be of use to him. In the Steward's account of the 
household expenses of Sir John Howard, of Stoke by 
Neyland, in Suffolk, for the year 1465, under the date 
of May 2, occurs— 

Item, paid to the glaoyer of Yipewiche, for ix fote of 
glasse to the new closet, iijs. ixd. 

The glass here used was no doubt of Newcastle manu- 
facture, brought thither by sea, as coal and glass is 
stUl carried there. 
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Ralbigh*s Burial Flags. — Your correspondent, 
Hebaldicus, Current Notes, p. 11, asks, "Where was 
Sir Walter Raleigh huried? The Biogrofphical Dio- 
tionary^ 1762, vol. x., art. Raleigh, p. 115, states, " His 
body was interred in St. Margaret's, Westminster ; but 
his head was preserved by his family siany years.*' This 
last assertion is an absurdity. 

RaleiRh was executed on October 29, 1618, in Old 
Palace Yard, the w^nce in front of ELhig Henry the 
Seventh*8 Chapel ; and his body was borne in St. Mar- 
caret's church, and there buried on the same day. The 
Burial Register has a neculiarity, the days of the month, 
when each burial took place, are not particularized^ 
thus, under October 1618, the entry b simply— 
'< Sr Walter Rawldgh, Knight," 

but, as in proof of his sepulture on the day of his 
execution, there are for the two remaining days of the 
month, three other names, following that of the victim 
of the wretched imbecile. King James the First. 

Over the door leading to the south aisle of St. Mar* 
garet's church, is a brass tablet, appropriately and most 
moffensively encompassed in a frame. On it, is engraved 
the following inscription — 

WITHIir TB CHANOBL OF THIS GRUBOH WAB INTSBRSD 
THB BODY OF THB 

Grbat Sr WALTEB RALEIGH, KT. 

ON THB DAT HB WAS BEHBADBD 
ZN OLD PA;LA0B TARD, WB8T1CINSTKB, 

Oct 29th, Ano. Dom. 161 8« 

Reader. Shovld yov reflect on his errors. 
Remember his many virtvesi 
And that he was a mortaL 

The night before his execution, he was confined in the 
Oate-honse prison, and appears to have then exerdsed 
his poetical talent in versifying— on a piece of paper he 
wrote — 

On the Smfffqfa Candle* 

Cowards fear to die, bat courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 

And in his Bible, were also found, the following verses- 
Even such is Time, which takes in trusty 
Our Youth, our Joys, and all we have. 
And pays us nought but Age and Dusty 
When in the dark and silent graye : 
When we have wandred all our ways^ 
Shuts up the stone of our days : 
And from which grave, and Earth and Dasti 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust. 
From some notes relative to lus execution, the day was 

Thursday; and his attire was a hair-coloured satin 

doublet, with a black wrought waistcoat under it; 

breeches of black cut taffety, and ash-odoured silk 

stockings. He wore also a black velvet night-gown; 

his hat ; on his head, a wrought night-cap ; and about 

his neck, a ruff-band. 

BxmQESS.— In the burial register of the Church of St. 
Benedict, Gracechurch-street, is the following entry— 
1659, 14 April, Robert Burgee, a common player. 



Sir Jahbs Tilue, of PsirriLLiB Castle. 

Your correspondent M., Current Notes, p. 69, 
alhtdes, I doubt not, to the above Sir James Tillie; 
although he is called in his communication ** Mr. Tilly,'' 
and very probably the following information may not be 
considered out of place in your useful and agreeable work. 

The Castle is situated at a beautiful turn of that 
far-famed and most richly diversified river, the Tamar, 
on an eminence, and surrounded by woods. Sir James 
was the son of a labourer in the neighbourhood, and in 
the service of Sir John Goryton, Bart., the owner of the 
mansion, afterwards attaining the position of steward 
and guardian of his children. He bowever ultimately 
became rich, how is now unimportant; acquired the 
estate himself, and was knighted by King James the 
Second. He was buried in the grounds, and a tower 
erected on the spot. 

Gilpin in the ^* Observations on the Western Coun- 
ties'* calls him ^* a celebrated atheist of the last age," 
and states, that " in ridicule of the resurrection, he 
obliged his executors to place his dead body, in his usual 
garb, and in his elbow-cnair, upon the top of a hUl, and 
to arrange, on a table before him, bottles, glasses, pipes, 
and tobi^ ; and in this situation ordered liimself to be 
immured in a tower of such dimensions as he prescribed, 
where he proposed, he said, patiently to wait the event." 

In Mr. Davies Oilbert^s « History of Cornwall," he says— 
" The interment of Sir James Tillie, in this romantic spot, 
certainly gave rise to many ridiculous stories, to which an 
air of probability has been given by the narrative of Oilpin ; 
but nothing can be more false than his account of the body 
having been placed in a chair, with a table before it, laid 
out with bottles, glasses, eto. On the contrary, the body 
was placed in a ooffln, md deposited in a vaidt ; and the 
choice of situation will not appear strange when it is con- 
sidered that, in the room above, Sir James Tfllie had, per- 
haps, enjoyed the most happy hours of his life ! His last 
Will and Testament has lately been examined by his heirs 
at Doctors' Commons, and in the document it is observable, 
that so far from his principles being atheistical, they 
breathe throughout a disposition fiaught with the utmost 
submission to the will of Dirine Providence, and with a 
perfect confidence in the wisdom and mercies of the 
Creator." 

Hals, who lived about the same time as Tillie, has 
made mention of the story, rather corroborating Gilpin ; 
but doubtless the account by Mr. Davies Gilbert is the 
most likely ; and the fact of his being represented on 
the monument as sitting ** in his usual garb, and his 
elbow chair," together with that love of the wonderful 
so usual in all ages, may be thought sufficient to have 
given rise to so " marvellous a tale.*' 

I am pleased to think that the evidence is in favour of 
the aneodote not being correct, and glad that your cor- 
respondent M. has mentioned another authority in 
favour of such opinion. The converse is almost too 
dreadful to contemplate. It is however an interesting 
enquiry, and I look for any other information in the 
power of your readers* John Garland. 

Borohester, Oct. 4« 
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GHATBLAiN.*~In reply to W. S. P., anxious for 
some notices of Chatelain, the rarity of whose admirable 
views, in and about the metropolis, are dvly appreciated 
by collectors, the following are prc«£Fered. 

Chatelain's real name was Jean Phillippes, and he 
had been a lieutenant in the French service. Gandon, 
the architect, assured Grose he had seen his commission, 
and had once one of his pocket-books, containing the 
military operations of a campaign in which he had been 
engaeed and from that, it also appeared, he was ad* 
dieted to alchymical pursuits, and possessed many books 
on the subject. 

On coming to England, he assumed his mother's 
name of Chatelain, and adopted etching for a mainte- 
nance. He etched for Goupy, Pond, Vivares, and others, 
at the rate of two shillinfl;s and sixpence an hour,* till he 
he had earned a half-gumea, and would then work no 
inore till the money was expended. He never chose to 
bite-in a plate. 

He was a tall, well-looking man, and always wore a 
whitish, or light drab-coloured coat. He busied himself 
four years in drawing views of the environs of the me- 
tropolis, Islington, Mary-le-Boume, Pancras, and other 
places. He was once taken vi et armii^ by a sturdy 
farmer, and thrust into St. Giles's pound, for trampline 
down his grass ; and, at length, attracted by Whitfield^ 
out-door preaching, he stood to listen, and had his 
pocket picked of his sketch-book. Although a mannerist 
in his drawings, Woollett and others considered him the 
introducer of the broad free manner of etching. 

Chatelain was a great epicure, notwithstanding the 
poverty of his means. The elder Gandon, on going one 
day into the King's Head tavern, in fleet-street, at the 
west comer of Chancery-lane, saw a turkey and a 
large fowl roasting, which the tavemer said was ^ for 
an outlandish drawer." On further inquiry, he found 
it was Chatelain, who told him, that he had quarrelled 
with his wife ; that the turkey was for himself, and that 

the '(alluding to his wjfe) might starve on the 

fowl, and a pint of wine! 

Frequently distressed, Clee the engraver used to lend 
Chatelain money on his drawines; and invite him to 
dinner, taking care, while it was being prepared, to have 
the proper materials at hand, nor was tne dinner served 
till the drawing was finished, and Chatelain, by the 
meanness of his host, thus amply paid him for the meal 
to which he had been verbally invited a free guest. 

About May 1758, Chatelain, who then lodged at a 
carpenter's house, in a court, near Shug-lane, now 
named Tichborne-street, Haymarket; after a hearty 
supper of lobsters, boueht on his way home, a hundred of 
asparagus, which he a^ devoured ; the indigestion thus 
created, caused his death. He was buried by subscription. 
Reference has been made to the burial register of St. 
James's parish, but Chatelain 's name does not occur in 
1758. As he was buried by subscrintion, and the 
burial-fees were till 1837 three-fold higher tJiere, than 
in other parishes, the cost of his interment was no doubt 
lessened, by his last deposit being sought elsewhere. 

Editob. 



Sherry Cobbler not a new idea. — ^There is no- 
thing new under the sun : it is as clear as the sun him- 
self^ that the Americans have made no discovery in their 
method of drinking what is known as Sherry Cobbler, 
In the 4th Book of the Anabasis, chap. 5, sect. 26, 
Xenophon writes thus, in describing a village to which 
Polybotes the Athenian led his men m his way home. 

^And there were wheat, and barley, and beans; and 
beer (olvoc KpiOtvog) in giblets: and there were in tfaem^ 
floating on the surfi&oe {IffoxiiXiic), quantities qf barley 
itself, and reeds were lying therein, some greater, others 
smaller, free from joints {yovara). And when one was 
athirst, it was necessary to take these into the mouth and 
suck. And it was a liquor altogether unmixed, unless one 
would pour water thereon : and the draught was exceed- 
ingly agreeable to any one accustomed to it." 

What is this, pray, but fieer-Cobbler? Fslthax. 

Strawberrt Hill.— Has an account of aU the 
works that have issued from the Strawberry Hill press 
been printed, if so where I can meet with it ? The 
order m which they appeared, and presumed number of 
copies, would also be acceptable. A. K. 

The late Mr. Oeoige Baker, of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
made a list, of which twenty copies were printed in quarto, 
fbr private distribution. In Martin's Catalogue of Private^ 
Printed Works, there is also a copious list ; that work, con- 
siderably enlarged, is now in oourse of republication. The 
sale catalogue of Mr. J. W. E. Eyton's library, also proffers 
many interesting particulars, as Mr. R« P. Cruden's exten- 
sive collection iras purchased to render it fully complete. 

Michael 'Angblo.— In what collection or gallery is 
deposited the design or sketch by this master, called 
L'AnimaDamnata? B. 

Trslawnet. — The song printed in Current Notes, 
p. 68, was written by Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of 
Moorwinstow, Cornwall. It is among his poems, pub- 
lished in 1836, by Roberts, of Stratton, with this note — 

*' With the exception of the chorus, contained in the last 
two lines, the song was written by me, in 1826 ; and was 
soon after inserted in a Plymouth paper. It happened to 
fall into the hands of Mr. Daviee Oilbert, who did me the 
honour to reprint it at bis own private prew, at East 
Bourne, under the impression, I believe, that it was the 
original ballad. I publish it here, merdy to state, that it 
was an early compoaition of my own. Hie two lines above 
mentioned, fbraaed, I believe, the burthen of the old song^, 
and ar^ al] that I can recover." 

The incident referred to, is the committal to the 
Tower, pn June 8, 1688, of Sir John Trelawney, Bart., 
then Bishop of Bristol, as one of the seven bishops who 
refused to read or distribute King James*s Declaration 
within their respective dioceses ; when the Cornish men, 
"one and all," rose in ^eat numbers, and marched as 
far as Exeter, determinmg on his liberation. Tlie bi- 
shops were declared in Westminster Hall, on the 2.9th of 
the same month, *• Not guilty." Bishop Trelawney was 
translated to Exeter, April 13, 1689; and from thence 
to Winchester, June 21, 1707. He died in 1721. 

H. T. E. 
The original ballad is still a desideratum.— Editor. 
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. Elbqiao Vkrses on Sbakssfsarb. 

'In an excessively rare volume entitled ** Epigrams ; 
Six Bookes: with some Select Poems, by S. Sheppard," 
printed by 6. D., and are to be sould by Tho. Bucknell, 
at the Golden Lion, in Duck Lane, 1651 ; at p. 150, are 
the following verses : — 

In Memory of our Famous Shaktpeare, 

Sacred Spirit, whiles thy Lyre 
Eochoed o're the Arcadian Plaines, 
Even Apollo did adzmre, 
Orpheus wondered at thy straines. 

Flautus sigh'd, Sophocles wept 
Teares of jmger, for to heare 
After they so long had slept, 
8o bn'ght a Genius should appears : 

Who wrote his Lines with a Sunne-beame 
More durable than Time or Fate, 
Others boldly do blaspheme, 
JUke those that seeme to Preach, but prate. 

Thou wert tniely Prieet-eleot, 
Chosen darlin^^ to the Nine, 
Such a Trophey to erect 
(By thy wit and skill Divine). 

That were all their other Glories 
(Thine excepted) torn away 
fiy thy admirable Stories, 
Their garments ever shall be gay. 

Where thy honoured bones do lie 
(As Statins once to Maro's urne) 
Thither every year will I 
Slowly tread, and sadly mourn. 

The volume ends on p. 257, and runs to signature S 
in eights. In the Third Pastoral, at p. 249, he again 
> speaks of Shakespeare, after an eulogy on Ben Jonson, 
thus — 

With him contemporary then 

(As Naso, and fam'd Maro, when 

'Our sole Redeemer took his birth) 

Shakespeare trod on English earth, 

His Muse doth merit more rewards 

Than all the Greek, or Latine Bards, 

cWhat flow'd from him was piurely rare, 

As bom to blesse the Theater, 

He first refin'd the Commick Lyre 

His wit all do, and shall admire 

T)ie chief«6t glory of the Stage, 

Or when he sung of War and strage 

Melpomene soon viewed the Globe, 

Invelop'd in her sanguine Robe, 

He that his worth would truely sing 

Must qua£re the whole Pierian spring. 

Spenser, Sydney, Beaumont, and Fletcher and Suck- 
ling are also mentioned in this Third Pastoral. 

The 28th Epinram in the Fourth Book, is in high 
praise of Edmund Spenser. R. T. 

Beooar*s Petition. — Who was the author of this 
hitfhly popular production, and when did it appear? 

W. A. H. I 



SflAKBSPBARB. — I hail the appearance of Collier *s 
Emendations right eladly. The first folio is known to 
be full of tvpograpnical errors, and little wonder. It 
was only a play book, and nrobably brought out with no 
greater care than we should now bestow on one of Cat* 
nach*s ballads, or sixpenny song book. Even at the 
present day, in spite of reader's proofs, and a most care- 
ful revision of the press, what stupid blunders are com- 
mitted! I remember one curious instance. In Planch^*s 
" Regal Records," the coronation chair was described as 
being ornamented with a pattern of oak leaves and 
" worms P* The learned editor of the " Gent.'s Mag." 
suggested as an emendation * tendrils of the vineP 
After all, it was a mere printer's error — the worms were 
simply acorns, F. S. A* 



Gazbttx. — ^The first periodical collection of news 
from all parts of the world, emanated in the sixteenth 
century at Venice, on a small sheet quarto of eij^ht 
pages, and was there sold for a small copper coin', called 
a gazetta, whence the phrase. 

In the British Museum, is one of 1572, in reference 
to the celebrated sea fight at Lepanto, between the 
Turks and the Venetians. King James the Sixth, of 
Scotland, in his poem« has commemorated the power of 
the Venetians. William Cecil, afterwards Earl of 
Exeter, in a letter of news, dated ** Fro my lodging in 
Westminster, this 23d of Octobr, 1590," and addressed 
to Lord Talbot, conjures him—" I pray yo** L. esteme 
my nues as those whi«*i in Venis ar fraught in y« Gas- 
setta ; if it be more worth I shalbe glad.** Some doubt 
of credence appears to be here alluded to, as at the close 
of the seventeenth century, a similar questioning of the 
materiality in fact of certain statements, were m reply 
said to be based on information derived from the Brus- 
sels Gazette! The Londoti Gazette originally com- 
menced as "the Oxford Gazette,*' Nov, 14, 1G65, and 
the first twenty-three papers were published in that scat 
of learning; but No. 24, was printed in London, and 
then named the London Gazette, Monday, Feb. 5, 
1665-6, appears to have been the earliest English paper 
beaxing the title of Gazette, 



Galakos. — M. Demetrius (ralanos, the most learned 
linguist that modern Greece has produced, -and who for 
more than twenty years occupied with pre-eminent dis- 
tinction the Sanscrit Professorship at the CoUej^e of 
Benares, in Hindostan, died recently in that city, in his 
sixty-ninth year. His numerous wholly unpublished 
manuscripts on the different idioms of Asia, tne result 
of forty years laborious research, M. Galanos has be- 
queathed to the University of Athens, on condition of 
Uiat seminary causine them to be published, he himself 
havine left snfi&cient funds for that purpose. These when 
published will make about ten folio volumes. The 
Athenian University accepts the gift and its contingent 
duties, and has directed its rector. Dr. Georgio Thy- 
paldos, to conduct the publication. 
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Thb Turkish Alliance, temp. Q. Elizabeth* 

William Cecil, afterwards Earl of Exeter, in a letter 
t6 Lord Talbot, at Stafford, dated Oct. 23, 1590, refers 
to a then vastly different position in the preponderance 
of Turkey in Europe, to what it is now. 

" The Turke had not he bene prevented by or AmbaM. 
intended to set uppon the Einge of Poland wth 60,000 
men ; but, understanding her Majestie had greate neede of 
many things fro- yt countrey neoessary for her navies, be 
. withdrewe his foroe, though he was assured of viotorie, 
only for her M^jeetie's sake, who received gpreate thanks 
fro- ye Kinge of Poland; and ye Turke hath him self 
written to her Majestie letters, wth most g^eate titles, as- 
suring her yt if she will wright her letter to him, to require 
him, he will make ye King of Spain [Philip the Second] 
humble him self unto her. He also threatened invasion to 
those of Marsaly [t. e. Marseilles,] yt theruppon, they have 
yielded to [Henry the Fourth] ye Kinge of Fi*aunce, other- 
wise he vowed to have spoyled their oittie." 

The Russians seem now to be playing the Turk in 
Europe. 

My Love, Good-morrow! 

Pacxb olowdes away, and welcome day ; 

With night we banish sorrow. 
Sweet Ayre blow soft, mount Larke aloft. 

To give my Love, good-morrow ! 
Winges fix)m the winde, to please her mind, 

Notes from the Larke He borrow; 
Bird prune thy wing, Nightingale sing, 

To giro my Love, good-morrow I 
To g^ye my Love good-morrow I 
Notes from them all He borrow I 

Wake from thy nest, Robin red-breast ; 

Sing birds in ev'ry frurow. 
And from each bill, let Musioke shrill. 
Give my fair Love good-morrow I 
Blacke-bird and Thrush, in ev'ry bush. 

Stare Linnet, and Cock-sparrow ; 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Sing my fair Love g^ood-morrow. 

To give my Love good-morroW| 

Sing Birds in ev'ry furrow. 

Thomas Hetwood, 1630. 



Caqusfagisme. (Current Notes, p. 72,) This word is 
of Irish extraction ; there \s nothing in English that 
approaches it. Your correspondent will find ttie Greek 
word ciTiviovg^oKi to be nearer to it, than anything else. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy made use of the expres- 
sion, and no doubt can explain his own words, — more 
clearly. T. H. 

Caquefaoismb is a whimsical compound of eaquetf 
tittle-tattle, or gossip; Kndfaquin, paltry: in short, it 
is a parody of the word Catechisme, A pasquilladc, 
written between the years 1592 and 1596, entitled 
** Le Caquefagisrae Doctrinal et Confession de la Fov 
EspaiffnoUe," addressed to the Bourbons, the Enslish 
and ^otestants generally, appeared at that period, in 
the streets at Rome. 



Recollbotions oe Dirty Dick's Hoitse. 

It must have been sometime in or about the year 
1803 or 4, when my Father first took me to London, we 
travelled by the fast coach, which left Coventry at S p.m. 
the time was fi^ed for leaving ; very different as to its 
arrival! for on my enoiiiring at the coach office whafc 
time we should get to tiondon, the bookkeeper replied, 
** Ah ! that's more than I can tell ! but I stiould think 
about dinner time next day ! this proved to be an excel- 
lent guess. 

Among other sights, was Dirty Dick's Warehouse in 
Leadenhall Street. I have no doubt it was on the right 
hand side, going fropa the City. The number of the 
House was 46. My father was about to describe the 
peculiarities of this store to me, when Mr. Bentley 
made his appearance, and said, without much suavity 
of manner, " I wonder what you country loobies want 
here,** or some such expression. His appearance is now 
present to my mind, and somewhat resembled Sn eoun" 
tenanee the founder of modem Leamington, Be^j. 
Satchwell, whom I well knew, and whose portrait I offer 
for acceptance. 

In one of the periodicals about half a century ago,* I 
remember there is an elevation of Bentley*s House, and 
in the Wonderful Mac^izine is a plate of the large 
Drawing Room, in a dilapidated state, wit!) a eo^ 
account of this celebrated emporium for " wares of all 
sorts.*' John Meriudew. 

36, Bath Street^ Leamington. 

The portrait and many amusins peculiarities of 
Nathaniel Bentley, alias iHrty Dick, will be .found in 
Wilson's Wonderful Characters, vol. i. p. 166; in 
Kirby's Wonderful Museum, vol. i. p. 445 ; and in the 
fourth volume of the Eccentric Museum, 1807* 



Album Verses, at Chewe Hall. 

Hebe in rude state, old Chieftains dweltp 

Who no refinement knew ; 
Small were the wants their bosoms felt^ ' 

And their enjoyments few. 

But now, by taste and judgment plann'dy 
Throughout these scenes we find 

The work of Art's improving hand, 
With ancient splendour join'd. 

And far more g^reat the owners* praisoy 

In whom at onoe are shown, 
With genuine worth of former days, 

llie graces of their own ! 

Palmebstok* 

RoTAL Autographs.— Current Notes, p. 70. Among 
the Cottonian Manuscripts, in the British Museum, is a 
short communication fiom Kin^ Henrt the Fifth, 
addressed to Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, Dean 
of York, Lord High Chancellor, and Cardinal, dated 
Feb. 10, 1418. 



* European Magazine, Nov. 1801«-^£ditob. 
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Crucifix or King Edward trs Confessor. 

" In 1688, a singular narratiTe was published, under the 
name of Charles Taylor, Gent., but actually written by 
Keepe, author of the ** Monumenta Westmonasteriensia," 
relating to the finding of a crudfiz and gold chain in 
King Edward*B coflBn ; which, either from design or acci- 
dent« had a hole broken through the lid, when the scaffold- 
ing was remoTcd that had been erected for the coronation 
of James the Second and Queen Mary, in 1685. It appears 
from the account, that several weeks had elapsed before the 
writer inspected liie opening, which was * about six inches 
long and four broad.' On putting my hand in the hole," 
he continues, <* and turning the bones which I felt there, 
I drew from underneath the shoulder bones a crucifix richly 
adorned and enameUed, and a gold chain of twenty-four 
inches long." After these articles had continued in his 
own possession 'about a month,' and been shewn to the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury, ' who look'd upon 
'em as great pieces of antiquity,' he was introduced by the 
Dean of Westminster to the king, at Whitehall, * who ac- 
cepted the sacred treasure with much satisfaction ;' and 
soon afterwards sending to the Abbey, ordered the old 
coffin to be inclosed in a new one, ' that no abuse might be 
offered to the sacred ashes.' The head of the sainted 
monarch was < firm and whole,' and the jaws full of teeth, 
* A list of gold about an inch broad, in the nature of a 
coronet, surrounded the temples. There was also in the 
coffin white linen, and gold-coloured flowered silk, that 
looked indifferent well, but the least stress put thereto 
shewed it was well nigh perished.' Both the chain and 
crucifix were of pure gold ; the former consisted of oblong 
links, curiously wrought, and connected by a gold locket, 
(ornamented with two large red stones, supposed to be 
rubies) from which tlie crucifix was dependent : the latter 
resembled a cross bottony in its form, excepting that the 
perpendicular beam was about one-fourth longer than the 
transverse one. It was richly enamelled, having on one 
side the picture of our Saviour Jesus Christ, in his passion 
wrought thereon, and an eye from above casting a kind of 
beams upon him ; whilst on the reverse is pictured a Bene- 
dictine monk, and on each side of him, these capital Roman 
letters : 

(A) P 

On the right limb, thus Z A X — and on the lef^ thus A C 

A H 

The cross was hollow, for the purpose, as presumed, of 
containing some relic, and could be opened by two little 
screws at the top ; its length was four inches." 

This extract is from Brayley's History and Antiquities of 
the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 1823, 4to. 
vol. ii. p. 71 

Can any of your correspondents explain the meaning 
of these letters ? Monkbarnes. 

Lanchester. 

Major Andre. — The grave of this meritorious ofHcer 
was denoted by a small tree, planted near his head, by 
some friendly hand ; and about five and twenty years 
since, when tne body was exhumed from the ptace of its 
interment, near the Hudson, for the purpose of bringing 
it to England ; the roots of the tree were found to have 
closely entwined the skull by a net-work. H. M. 



EvANQBLisT Sfoons, Current Notes,p.72.— Steevens 
on the passage in Shakespeare's Kina Henry VIII,, 
act V. sc. 2, when the King having bade Cranmer stand 
godfather to the Infant Princess Elizabeth, in reply to 
his plea of poverty and humbleness, as a gentle remon- 
strance, says — 

**Come, come, my Lord, you'd spare your spoons;" 
observes, it was the custom long before the time of Shake- 
speare for the Sponsors at christenings to offer gilt spoons, as 
a present to the child. These spoons were (»lled Apostle 
Spoons, because the figures of the Apostles were carved on the 
handles. Such as were at once generous and opulent grave 
twelve. Those who were moderately rich or liberal, es- 
caped at the expenoe of the Four Evangelists, or even 
sometimes contented themselves with presenting one spoon, 
that exhibited the figure of any saint, in honour of whom, 
the child received the name. 



Eyangelist Spoons. — Spoons with one of the Evan- 
j^elists upon the handles, and were given to a child by 
Its sponsors as a present. H. T. B. 

Ashby, Oct. 8. 

Bbth-gelbrt.-«B^ whom was this ballad written, 
and when the date of its appearance ? M. G. 

Nine-men's Morris. — Will any of your Correspon- 
dents favour me with some particulars of this game? 
Shakespeare alludes to it in bis Midsummer Sights 
Dream. A. N. 

Carpets.— Sir, may I request you will favour me by 
allowing the following query to be addressed to any of 
your archaeological correspondents, in the hope of some 
Notes from them. At what period was the practice of 
strewn rushes in the royal apartments discontinued, and 
when were carpets introduced ? A. F. 

Kidderminster, Oct. 8. 

When the Infante Don Sancho, Archbbhop-eleot of 
Toledo, and brother of Eleanor of Castile, wife of Prince 
Edward, afterwards King Edward the First, came to Eng- 
laud in December 1264, to prepare for the reception of his 
sister, he was accompanied by Sir Garcias Martinez, a 
Spanish Nobleman of some celebrity, and a numerous suite. 
The New Temple, in Fleet Street, was appointed for their 
residenoe, but the Londoners were scandalised to see the 
Archbishop-elect, a boy of twenty, riding in great state, 
wearing a ring^ on his thumb, and bestowing his benediction 
on the people; they remarked that their manners were 
utterly at variance with English customs and habits ; that 
while the walls of their lod^njcs in the Temple were hung 
with silk and tapestry, and the very floors covered with 
costly carpets, their retinue was disorderly and vulgar in 
the extreme ; and many mules, but few horses The popu- 
lar feelings on these subjects, notwithstanding King Henry 
the Third's injunctions, were freely vented in abusive 
language and sarcastic allusions to the gluttony and luxu- 
riousness of these aliens. No earlier notice of the introduc- 
tion of carpets into England, has occurred to the wrltert 
Notices from correspondents will be acceptable* 
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Complaint op a Lover. — In the steward's book 
of "Accounts and Memoranda of Sir John Howard, 
Knight, from 1463 to 14-71 ;*' printed at the expense of 
Mr. Beriah Botfield, for the Roxburghe Chib in 1841 ; 
there is, under the date of April 1467, p. 620, the fol- 
lowing fragment of some love verses, tnat may afford 
some gratiBcation to the poetical antiquary. It is there 
written as prose, and very oddly appears in the manu- 
script, as a paragraph of the items in account. 

A lake for low may leyfe ys lome, 

Yn betture balys here mone I be ; 
Fore one of the breytest that ever was borne, 

With yowtyne speyre hat wondyd me, 

But store I stoytbe whane I mey lowe not. 

Can any of your correspondents supply the rest ; or is 
it at all known to them ? H. M. 



The Dodo.— -The complete skeleton of this asserted 
now extinct bird, is said to have been recently dis- 
covered, where is it ? Leguat, in his voyage at the 
commencement of the last century, speaks of the Dodo 
as an inhabitant of the island of Roderique, one of the 
group eastward of Madagascar. He there describes it 
as the " Solitaire, or the Solitary, because they are rarely 
seen in flocks, although there is abundance of them." 
Early in the reign of Charles the First, a living speci- 
men was exhibited in London ; when dead it was stujSed 
and preserved in Tradescant's Museum at Lambeth. 
This collection, with Ashmole's other rarities, founded 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; and although the bill 
and one foot are all that remain, the whole was entire 
in that depositary in 1700. T. 

British Museum. — The recent return to the House 
of Commons states, that, at the end of the ye^ 1 848, 
the books in the Library were estimated at 435,000 
volumes. The additions in the next four years amounted 
to 58,110 volumes; to which are to be added, parts or 
portions of volumes, when completed and bound, at 
three thousand per annum more, amounting in all to 
12,000. Five thousand volumes have been added this 
year ; and the estimated total number of volumes, by 
the last return, are 510,110. 



Hand-book. — Whence the origin of the phrase as 
applied to modem books. J. R. 

Ambition a folly. — Peter Hein, a distinguished 
Admiral in the Dutch service, rose to that rank from a 
cabin boy; and in a desperate conflict with the Spaniards 
was killed in the moment of victory. Their High 
Mightinesses, in respect of his valour, sent a deputation 
to condole with his mother, upon the loss of her son. 
The old woman was found in her original obscurity at 
Delft, and in her simplicity, replied to the Deputies— 
" I always foretold that Peter would perish like a miser- 
able wretch that he was : he loved nothing but rambline 
from one country to another, and now he has the reward 
of his folly." 



Vas Panormitanum. 

I SEND you the draught of another vessel of very 
ancient date, from Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia, Pars 
III., Tab. 14, fig. 43, and evidently used for the same 
purpose as a tavern wine decanter of the present day ; 
with the interpretation of the letters inscribed thereon. 




The letters, reading from right to left, are as follows, 
—A th r, b I b e, ea s, n ch^ M: and in Arabic— 

According to the orthography of Richardson, ffhathra 
Baalbak kas vaha. — *' A glass coloured or red Baalbeck 
wine jug." The figure like an hour-glass is M ; and 
probably put for the maker*s or owner*s ' initisd of his 
name. T. R. Brown. 

Southwick Yicarage, near Oundle, 
Oct. 6. 



Richard Jones, the late comedian, had but two notes 
in his voice; his ha! ha! laugh on the stage, was 
jocosely named by his theatrical associates, ** Jones*s 
knocker laugh," 

Chained Books. — The account-book, for one year, 
ending at Michaelmas, 1 664, of Thomas Busby, D.D., 
Treasurer of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westmin- 
ster, has an item, " For new binding old books, and for 
two dozen of brass loops to chain them, 21. 13j. 6<f.** 



FOR OCTOBER, 1853. 



St. Barnabas Day.— I should like to know the 
authority for the rhyme, "Barnaby bright— longest day 
and shortest night.*' Before the change in the style, 
the longest day may have been June 11th, but how 
could St. Barnabas remain immoveable, when Christ- 
mas, Lady Day, and every other festival moved forwards 
in the amended calendar ? Here is another question : 
Is the morrow of a feast the same morning, or the 
morning following? I imagine the doubt has arisen 
from the expression good morrow, being convertible with 
good morning. Probably good morrow was the salutation 
when day was declining, and the evil principle was 
believed to be rising in the ascendant. Y. S. N. 



The Whiten'd Hair. 

Grief hath not furroVd o*er my cheek, 

Nor yet the lines of care. 
Nor ag«, the fatal signet set ; 

Then why this whiten'd hair ? 

To me not all the valued lore, 

The son of science blesses, 
Can boast the thrilling eloquence, 

This whiten'd hair possesses. 

'Tis wisdom's early monitor, 

That youth's gay hours have flown ; 

One glance will tell the stream is pass'd, 
Our Folly's rubicon. 



Bold and Spirited. — Reynolds and Burke, one 
night standing in the plaister-room at the Royal Aca- 
demy, one of the pupils approached the President, with 
his drawing, and placing it in his hands, said, in reference 
to his effort : ** Very bold and very spirited, Sir Joshua." 
Reynolds, with his usual mildness, honoured it with a 

fiance ; and, in passing it to Burke, observed : " Very 
old;** the latter, on returning it to the youthful 
Raphael, continued the President*s commendation, with 
" and very spirited." 

Genius. 

And what is Genius ? 'TIs the sacred flame 

That bums upon the altar of the mind. 

'Tis fed by Fancy ! who with ready hand, 

Gathers the fuel e'en from distant climes : 

From earth, from sea, from sky ; ceaselessly fanned 

By fair Imagination's out-spread wing. 

While oft it glows so vividly intense 

As to consume its altar. Yet, oft too, 

It purifies the shrine where it is placed, 

And bearing incense sweet, mounts upward still 

More bright, more pure, till in its native heav'n 

It gleams effulgent with light celestial. 

A. D. W. 

New Zealand. — Mr.' Chapman, formerly Judge of 
the Supreme Court, stated at a recent meeting that 
New Zealand possesses more writers, literary and scien- 
tific, than any other British colony. 



Dodsley's Shop in Pall-Mall. 

Frequent as my visits have been to the metropolis, 
I have in vain endeavoured to trace the shop or house 
formerly distinguished as Dodsley's. I have glanced 
over scores of title-pages, dated even more than a 
century back, but it is ever " in Pall Mall ;*' never 
affording the slightest clue to its position. I have asked 
many other persons, who were surprised the question 
had not occurred to them before, but were unable to 
afford any intimation, and yet expressed themselves to 
be also desirous of acquiring the knowledge, from the 
Dodsleys' having been so long and so creditably asso- 
ciated with much of the literature and London publica- 
tions of the past century. Mr. Cunningham's " Hand- 
book of London," it was observed, would certainly solve 
the difficulty, but on referring, he simply names among 
the eminent inhabitants — "Robert Dodsley, the book- 
seller, originally a footman ; he opened a shop here in 
1735, with the sign of Tully's Head, and dying in 1764, 
was buried at Durham." But, after him, was his bro- 
ther James Do<lsley, who had been in partnership with 
Robert ; with his name, however, all trace of their place 
of business appears to have passed away. Will any of 
your readers and correspondents, kindly point out the 
locality, or has the mutations in that neighbourhood, so 
wholly effaced the house, that it may now be only men- 
tioned or named among the notables that were. J. M. 

Liverpool, Oct. 8. 

Like the old Coffee Houses and the Taverns, Dodsley's 
shop, or place of business, his residence and warehouse, 
was up a long entrance, opposite to .Marlborough House, in 
Pall Mall. The " TuUy's Head," that so frequently figures 
as a vignette on Dodsley's title pages, was a gilded head, as 
a sign, placed over the door of the entrance passage in 
Pall Mall. The long entry and the position of Dodsleye^ 
shop, for the sale of books, published solely by them, is 
defined fh Horwood's Map of London, 1794; there num- 
bered No. 65, on the north side of Pall Mall. Dodsley's 
house abutted, and in fact, encroached, on one comer of 
the pleasure garden attached, and behind Nerof s Hotel, a 
fine large old house, facing Bury Street, in King Street, St. 
James's; and denoted No. 19, in Horwood's map. The 
hotel lastly occupied as a warehouse, was demolished by 
Mr. Braham, and on the site of the house and garden much 
of the eastern portion of St. James's Theatre now stands. 

Dodsley's premises were six or seven years since rased to 
the ground, by the late Mr. George Tattersall, who erected 
there several suites of chambers, the entrance to which in 
Pall Mall, in accordance with recent alterations and en- 
larged buildings, is now No. 58. — Editor. 



M. Scribe, the Nestor of the French dramatic 
writers, has purchased the estate of Courbetire, in the 
neighbourhood of Chateau-Thierry, for 260,000 francs, 
or, m English money, 10,400/.; a sum no English dra- 
matist ever possessed. 

Niagara FALLS.—On the morning of Sept. 9th, the 
remainder of the Table-rock fell, with a tremendous 
crash. 
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Ipswich Election Entertainment, 1467. 

The XX day of Aprylle, 1467, my maatyr Syr John 
Howard, and maatyr Thomas Brewse spent for costes at 
Yipswiche, whane they were chosen Enyg^htes of the Shyre, 
as foUoweth : 

In primis, in yiij oxsene, pryoe the pace xxs. 

Bumma viijli. 
Item, xxiiij calves, xlijs. ^jd. 

Item, xxiiij shepci zlviijs. 

Item, XX lambes, xxyjs. xd. 

Item, XXX py^rgc^s, zvs. 

Item, x^* fesawntes, xijs. 

Item, V ^^ capons and viij., zxxigs. yjd. 

Item, zij » chekens, xxyjs. yjd. 

Item, yj » rabettes, xs. 

Item, viy C egg^es, iiijs. iiijd. 

Item, in butter, iijs. yjd. 

Item, in vij ^ peyre pe^nes, xjs. viijd. 

Item, in xxxij g^alones of mylke, ija. viyd. 

Item, in brede at the same towne, iijli. ixs. 

Item, in hogrgesheds of wyne, iijli. xiijs. iiijd. 
Item, in wyne at gentylmennys log^enges be syde 

that as myche as drew, xiijs. ijd. 

Item, in xx barrelles of dobelle here, pryse the 

barelle ^s. viijd. aumma liija. iiijd. 

Item, in xvj barelles of syngelle here, prise the 

barelle, ijs. summa xxxijs. 

Item, for x lodes of wood, price the lode xvd. 

summa x^s. vid. 
Item, for vijj boehelles of flour for dowsetes, 

vis. viijd. 
Item, in salt, iiJB, yjd. 

Item, in ale at the said toune, xxiiijs. 

Item, for heryng-e [hiring] of all maner of napry 

and for washynge, ^s. viijd. 

Item, in peper, xiigd. 

Item, in cloues and mases, ijs. viijd. 

Item, safron, bony and sawndres [sundres], iiijs. 
Item, in reysans of [and ?] corauns, x^ijd. 

Item, inpowdre of synamon, gynger andsuger, vs. 
Item, in candelles, ijs. yjd. 

Item, in erbes, yiijd. 

Item, in mustard, yjd. 

Item, in makenge of rakkes of tre to roste one, xijd. 
Item, in zij laborers hered to helpe the kokes in 

the kechen, iiijs. 

Item, for vj laddes more to helpe, zviijd. 

Item, for iiij washers of vesselles, xijd. 

Item, for xij doeene of whighte coppes, zb. 

Item, for Ixiiij gret erthem pottes, iijs. iiijd. 

Item, for xg eUes of lynnen clothe for portpaynes 

[ ] pryw the elle vd., 

summa vs. iiijd. 
Item, for herenge of pewtre vesselles, and for 

losse, xixB. iiijd. 

Item, for here of xz doseyn of stone pottes, viijs. 
Item, for iiij of the cbeffe kokes rewards, xiijs. iiijd. 
Item, for ij porters for ladynge and unladynge 

one the wyne, viijd. 

Item, in exspenses of bothe my masters horses at 

ther ynnes, xliiijs. yjd.. 

Summa totalis xlli. zviJB. viijd. 
Item, the xxi day of Aprylle, my mastyr gaff the 

waytes of Colchestre, xyjd. 



They appear to have attended as the band of musi- 
cians at this Festival, given on the part of the returned 
members. There were no Parliamentary inquiries in 
those days, or it would have been charged against them 
as a gross act of treating; and the votes of the men of 
SnffbTk seem to have been propitiated by a large amount 
of good cheer, " wine at gentlemen's lodgings," hogs- 
he£Lds of wine, and barrels of beer. 

Sir John Howard, knight, of Stoke by Neyland, in 
Suflfblk, was the eldest son of Sir Robert Howard, 
knight, by Margaret, daughter of Thomas and cousin, 
and eventually co-heir to John Mowbray, the last of 
that family, Dukes of Norfolk. Upon the assumption of 
the crown by King Edward the Fourth, he was as a Yorkist, 
made Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, and rewarded 
with certain manorial grants. In January 1467, he met 
the ambassadors of the Duke of Burgundy at Gravesend, 
whence he escorted them in the King's barge to London. 
In June following, he accompanied Margaret, the King's 
sister, to Flanders, on her marriage with Charles, 
Comte de Charalois, afterwards Duke of Burgundy. It 
is probable, that on his return, he brought over " the 
Bastard of Burgoyne,** as shortly after, Sir John acted 
as Deputy Martial for the Duke of Norfolk, at the great 
jousting in Smithficld, between Anthony, Lord Scales, 
and the Bastard of Burgundy ; and when that personage 
quitted England, Sir John escorted him to Calais. 

Sir John Howard subsequently held many high and 
prominent distinctions in an official capacity, and was by 
King Richard III. created on June 28, 14^, Duke of 
Norfolk and Earl Marshal of England, with remainder 
to his heirs male. Upon the landing of the Duke of 
Richmond, he marched resolutely to the assistance of 
Richard, and commanded the archers at Bosworth-field, 
where he fell on the 22nd of August, 1485. He was 
buried in the Abbey of Thetford, and by the act passed 
in the first year of King Henry the Vllth, was, with hb 
son Thomas, Earl of Surrey, attainted. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. — Current Notes, p. 30. British Galleries of Art, 
printed for the Whittakers, in 1824s was written by 
Patmore. The volume noticed. Current Notes, p. 66, 
was a rival publication. 

J. Garland will find at p. 31, ante, the composition 
of the music to Lady Ann Lindsay's ballad of Auld 
Robin Gray, is already stated to be " by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Leeves, rector of Wrington, near Bristol, the birth- 
place of Locke." 

Van Os.— Will H. W. forward his address to the 
undersigned, as probably he may be enabled to assist 
H. W., in the object sought? John Garland. 

Dorchester, Oct. 1 . 

J. D. — The Whittington Club in Arundel-street, 
Strand, as a literary institution, is fast declining; it 
will possibly not subsist six months, although its capa- 
bilities and position are unrivalled. 
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> I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakxspbarb. 
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Autographs and Cromwxllian Historical Papers. 

The sales of autograph documents and papers which 
have of late years oh^ned prevalence, are highly advan- 
tageous to the collector, and the historian. They prof- 
fer a means of disposal, that collectors of the olden days 
had not, and consequently many important papers have 
been lost, and the mischiefs to nistorical research have 
been most disastrous. On Oct. 28th, Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson disposed of some very important autograph 
letters, many referring to the period of the Common- 
wealth ; and as current notes, we embody here a few 
notices of some of the most interesting. 

Henrt the Eighth, a sheet folio, addressed to 
Francis the First, of France; dated Wyndesore, 
Aoust 20, 1515. In this letter,— 

The King^ complains of the conduct of the Doke of 
Albany in laying dege to Sdrllng Castle, and desires that 
be may either be re-^ed or ordered peremptorily to de- 
sist in the enterprise he has undertaken. He further de- 
sires that certain rings and jewels belonging to the Queen 
mother, given her as souvenirs by her late consort, be 
restored to her ; tbe doing so without delay Henry regards 
08 a matter touching the French King's honour. Com- 
plaint is also made of certain " robberies et pilleries ** com- 
mitted upon the merchant ships of England, by French 
pirates, assuming to be Scotchmen, in which matter justice 
has hitherto been refused ; in this Uie King desires redress. 

This long and historically interesting letter, concludes 
in the autonaph of the king, * Vre son pre st cousin, 
Henrt.* Purchased for the British Museum, for 
4/. 17*. 

Martin Luther, autograph letter, in Latin, of one 
page folio, addressed, * Dilecto et observando Amico 
meo Domino Hermanno,* but undated. 

Accompanying this letter, was an official attestation 
of its genuineness, signed by M. Teulet, Archiviste 
Paleographe, et Ancien Eldve pensionnaire de I'Ecole 
de Ghartes ; also a clear and exact transcript, in Latin, 
and a literal translation into French. The purport of 
this missive imports, — 

Some meddling person, for whom Luther professes 
contempt, appears to have made some base insinuations 
against his charscter, which to his surprise and grief Her- 
nuum has given some credence. Luther is content to leave 
the justification of himself to higher than human judgment. 
' Ceterum in misericordia justitia que Domino oonfido, qui 
nihil me statoet.' He demands the return of some Docu- 
ment (libelhim) without alteration, but regard for his own 
dignity will not permit him to supplicate this of the man 
who has traduced him, he depends rather (m the friendly 
intervention of Hermann. Sold for 7L lOs. 

James the First, a document dated Nov. 1622, or- 
YOL. in. 



dering the payment of Two Thousand pounds, to Thomas 
Murray, Provost of Eton College. 

Oliver Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
which office he was appointed by the parliamentary 
authorities on Aug. 13, 1649 ; landed in Dublin on the 
16th of that month, and on the 14th of the following 
month took Drogheda by storm, inflicting the most 
deadly vengeance on the royalists. The garrison, con- 
sisting of about three thousand soldiers, for the most 
part Englishmen, were, with the exception of a Lieu- 
tenant, who escaped, butchered by his troops, and the 
same fate befel every man, woman, and child, who were 
Irish, and found in the town at the time of its capture. 
In this collection of papers, was an autograph letter, 
two closely written pages, folio, addressed, "For my 
beloved sonne, Richard Cromwell, Esq. ; at Hurstly, in 
Hampshire, These,** 

Digs Cromwell,— I take your letters Idndlye, I like 
expressions when they come plainlye firom the heart, and 
are not strayned nor affected. I am perswaded its the 
Lord's meroye to place you where you are. I wish you 
may owne itt, and bee thankefull, fullfillinge aU relations to 
the Olory of God. Seeke the Lord, and bis Face continualy, 
lett this bee the businesse of your life, and strength, And 
lett all thinges bee subseruient, and in Order to this, you 
canott finde, nor behold the Face of God, but in Christ, 
therefore labor to knoweGod in Christ, wch the Scripture 
makes to bee the sum of all, euen life etemall. Because 
the true knowledge is not litterall or speculatiue, but in- 
ward, transforminge the minde to itt, its vnitinge to, and 
participating of the (2 Pet. i. 4) Divine nature. Its such a 
knowledge as Paul speakes off, Philip the 3rd, 8, 9, 1 0. How 
little of this knowledge of Christ is there amongst vs ? My 
weake prayers shalbe for you. Take heed of an vnaatiue 
vaitie spirit. Recreate youree^fe wth Sr Walter Bauffh^ 
leyee hietorie, its a hodye qf hUtorie, and will add much 
more to your vnderrtandinge then fragments of storie. 
Intend to vnderstand the estate I haue setled, its your 
concernment to knowe itt all, and howe it stands. 

I have heeretofore suffered much by two much trustinge 
others. I knowe my Brother Maior wilbe helpfull to you 
in all this. You will thinke (perhaps'; I need not aduise 
you to loue your wife. The Lord teach you how to doe itt, 
or else itt wilbee donn ilfauoredly. lliough marriage be 
noe instituted sacrament, yett where the vndefiled bedd is, 
and loue, this vnion aptlie resembles Christ, and his Church. 
If you can trulye loue your wife what doeth Christ beare 
to his Church, and euery poore soule theriui whoe gaue 
himselfe for itt, and to itt Comend mee to your wife, tell 
her I entyerly loue her, and reioyce in the goodnesse of the 
Lord to her, I wish her euery way fruitful, I thanke her 
for her louinge letter. I have presented my loue to my 
sister and cozen Ann C. in my letter to my Brother 
Maior, I would not haue him, alter his affaires because of 
my debt. My purse is as his, my prtssent thoughts are but 
X 
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to lodge Buoli a sum 'for xny two little Oyrles, and its in 
his band, as well as anywhere, I shall not bee wanting^e 
to accomodate him to his minde. I would not faaue him 
soUicitoiis. Diok, the Lord blease you euery way, 

I rest your louing^ Father, 

April 2, 1650, Garrioke. 0. Cromwjbll. 

Considerable competition was excited, not only by its 
fine condition as a wholly autograph specimen, but for 
its interest, looking at the period, and whence it was 
written. The letter produced Twenty-Six Guineas. 

Cromwell, constituted Captain-general, June 26, 
1650, foueht the memorable battle of Worcester, one of 
his most brilliant achievements on Sept. 3, 1651 ; and 
on Nov. 26., his son-in-law, Lieutenant-General Ireton, 
died of the plague at Limerick, that city having sur- 
rendered at the close of the preceding month, after a 
siege of fifteen months. That Cromwell felt acutely the 
loss of Ireton, is evidenced by a letter in this collection, 
one page folio, addressed to his sister, Elizabeth Crom- 
well, and dated Dec. 15, 1651. Commencing — 

* Deere lister, I haue receaued diuerse lettera from you. 
I must desire you to excuse my not writing soe often as 
you expect, my Burthen is not ordinarie. nor are my weak- 
nesses a few.' Coneludiog — * What is of this world wilbe 
found transitoiie, a deare euidenoe whereof ia my deere 
sonn Ireton's death.' Sold for Nine Guineas. 

Three letters of George Monk, as commander of the 
fleet, in tlie months of May and July, 1653. The first 
intimates his resolve to go m chace of Van Tromp, con- 
cluding — * Pray for us, that we may be carried out with 
the Power and Spirit of the Lord.' The last, dated, 
* Off Camperdown, July 31,' details the particulars of his 
Uf POBTANT Victory over Van Tromp : — 

*' Great was the Lord, and marvellous worthy to be 
praised by His appearance in our behalfe, there being sunke 
five, and taken of them aboute thirty or forty saile, so fan- 
as wee can discern, and am in good hopes of the same 
mighty presence of the Lord will still follow us to the dis- 
abling, taking, or destroying of some more yet." 

Another letter, subscribed as Albemarle, in the 
inglorious reign of Charles the Second, dated Oct. 1, 
1665 ; requiring the fleet to hasten to sea, as the Dutch 
were supposed to be then in the Downs. The four, 
highly-interesting as they were, sold for three pounds. 

Admiral Robert Blake, autograph letter, one page 
folio, dated " abord the George in tne Hope, July 24, 
1654," in favour of Mr. Whichcot, " an able and eodly 
minister," to go with him on the pending expedition, 
and desiring he should have an advance of twenty pounds, 
Whichcot being too poor to provide his required outfit. 
Letters of Admiral Blake are of extreme rarity ; this, 
it is presumed, was bought for the British Museum, for 
3^ 45., and yet a public depository is the source whence 
these letters come, why are they not wholly passed to 
the Museum authorities, they are not of the slightest 
use where they now are* 

Richard Cromwell, autograph letter of one page 
folio, addressed to the Commissioners of the navy, and 
dated July 26, 1654 ; on the recommendation of Gene- 



ral Monck, in favour of an appointment for Robert 
Trimmer, heretofore steward of the Black Raven, a ship 
that had lately become unserviceable. Letters of Richard 
Cromwell, written in a feeble and uncertain calligraphy, 
are of the greatest rarity; this specimen produced 8/. lbs. 

Two Commissions, signed Oliver P., the one dated 
Whitehall, Aug. 24, 1654, appointing his son Heivry 
to he M^or-General of the Army, and Forces of Horse 
and Foot, to be raised in Ireland, sold for 21. The 
other, dated Whitehall, Aug. 4, 1655, appointing his 
son Henry to be Colonel of a regiment of foot, to be 
raised in Ireland, sold for 32s. 

John Bourne, Commander, autograph letter, one 
page folio, dated, « Swiftsure, March 10, 1655-6," 
expressing the hope " the Lord fight our battles for us, 
and we ride conquering on the necks of his enemies.** 
Bought for the British Museum. 

James Soott, Duke of Monmouth, natural son of 
Charles the Second, by Lucy Barlow; signature to a 
power of attorney dated July 21, 1673, to receive his 
annuities, one of six thousand, the other of two thousand 
pounds. Sold for 19s. 

George Fox, founder of the sect called Quakers, a 
letter of exhortation, dated ** the 3rd of the 1 1th moneth, 
1686-7," i.e. Feb. 3, 1687, "read this in your Monethly 
and Quarterly Meetings," signed G. F. Sold for 21. Ss. 

Charles the Twelfth, the madly heroic king of 
Sweden, a long letter of three pages folio, with several 
words added and his autograph, dated ^ Au Camp, Sept. 
7,1703.' Sold for 305. 

An interesting series of Danish letters and papers, 
mostly in reference to Struensse, physician to the 
idiotic and imbecile Christian the Seventh ; executed in 
1772, for falsely alleged adultery with the Queen, the 
ill-fated Caroline Matilda, of England ; collected by 
the priest Munter, who attended Struensee in his last 
moments, on the scaffold, produced 10/. 7^. 



Handbook. Current Notes, p. 82. — Oldys is the 
first to notice the application of the term handbook, to 
a portable volume. 

1 find, not a little to the honour of our subject, no 
less a personage than the renowned King Alfred, col- 
lecting his sage precepts and divine sentences, with his 
own royal hand, into " qiuiternions of leaves stitched 
together,*' which he would enlarge with additional qua- 
ternions, as occasion offered ; yet he seemed to keep his 
collection so much within ihe limits of a pamphlet size, 
however bound together at last ; that he odled it by the 
name of his haru&ook, because he made it his constant 
companion, and had it at hand wherever he was. 

History qf the Origin of PamphleU, 1732. 

HoBBES. — Among the framed and glazed fine draw- 
ings and limnings sold at Buckingham House, Feb. 24s 
1763, the house having been purchased for the resi- 
dence of Queen Charlotte, lot 39 was a head of Hobbes 
of Malmesbury, 4/. 6s. 
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Glass Works in Sussex. 

Glass was formerly one of the staple manufactures 
of Sussex, as it still continues to be at Newcastle. The 
abundance of timber in the Weald, was probably one of 
the inducements to carry on the manufactory in the 
first-mentioned district. Mr. Blaaw has collected some 
information on this subject, which he has published in 
the Sussex Archaeological Collections, toI. i. The fol- 
lowing extract from this work may be interesting to 
your correspondent : — 

In ]((57, Thomas Cbamook says, in some rude yeraes — 

*Ab ibr glass-makers, they be scant in the land ; 
Tet one there is, as I do understand, 
And in Sussex is now his habitation— 
At CfaJddingsfold he works of his occupation/ 

Another author says, * Neither can we match the purity 
of Venice glasses, and yet many green ones are blown in 
Sussex, profitable to the makers, and convenient to the 
users thereof.' Camden refers in similar terms, and Evelyn 
also, as to Sussex being the only county for glass-works. 
A severe proclamation of King James the First forbad < the 
melthig of glass with timber, or wood, or fiiel made of the 
same f but as the glass-works increased subsequently, this 
was probably disregarded. Wisborough Green is the only 
locality known to me of these glass-works. 

All foreign glass was prohibited by proclamation in 
1633 ; but an exception was made in favour of Venetian 
glass, which Sir C. Maunsel alone was allowed to import 
from Venice, and other parts of Italy, as he should think 
fit, for spejial uses and purposes. 

Perhaps your correspondent can inibrm me why the 
ruby-coloured glass, formerly sold at Birmingham, was 
called " Jew*s slass/* where it was made, and of what 
it was composed ; that is to say, whether it contained 
lead, and with what metal it was coloured? M. P. M. 



Mr. Editor, — Affreeably to your desire, I have the 
pleasure to state what I know on the subject of ruby 
glass. 

I was not aware that there were formerly elass works 
in Sussex, as no remains of glass-furnaces nave, I be- 
lieve, been discovered; while potteries and ironworks 
have left many traces of brickwork, and other dSbris^ 
as positive proofs of their use. The remains of old 
potteries, in various parts of England, are chiefly of an 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Klaproth, in an analysis of the ancient ruby glass, 
found it consisted of — 

Sand 162 as the base. 

Oxyde of Lead 28 to give softness and refiractability. 

Oxyde of copper 15 ) *» ^^^r?^ *L1^:<5'?I^^ 

j^mine 2 | ^^^ assisting the fusion. 

Loss 5 
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This composition having comparatively but very little 
lead in it, would require a very considerable amount of 
caloric to fuse and refine it. The French now make 
window, or flat ruby glass, on this principle, and the 
Bohemians manufacture ornamental vases, as above, 
with lead ; and copper, and iron, as the colouring matter, 
fusing the latter with wood fuel. I consider Siis glass 
would require larger pots or crucibles, and iurnaces, than 
those used by little-goes, or cribb-furnaces, terms used by 
the workmen to indicate slass made on the sly, in avoid^ 
ance of the excise-duty, (now abolished.) Much of this 
glass was made, long before the duty was imposed, at 
Iittle-goes, in very small furnaces, in which coke was, 
and is, still used as fuel ; for making beads, and more 
recently, for making lumps of ruby glass, which are sold 
to the large manufacturers for casing or covering flint 
glass, with a thin film of ruby colour, ror toilet vases, etc. 

The term " Jews glass,** had probably its origin 
from many of the Hebrew nation having been, as now, 
travelling vendors of ruby and other glass. Small 
glasshouses superior to little-goes, are now carried on 
by Jews, they are chiefly employed in making small 
bottles from melted broken glass ; but most of the little- 
goes were and* are owned by Christians. This descrip- 
tion of ruby has gold for its colouring-matter, and 
owing to its liability to lose its depth of colour, or even 
to fly off altogether, during its fusion, constant watch- 
ing is essentia as to the degree of heat. Large furnaces 
have numbers of large pots of white glass rounding at 
one and the same time, the heat could not be varied to 
suit the small pot of red, without the probable chance of 
spoiling all the white or flint-glass. 

The ruby glass with gold ror its metallic colouring 
agent, may w made in the large way, by the following 
recipe ; which before the gold is added, is called flint- 
batch, for making white flint glass. 

Carbonate of potash, 1 cwt. 
Red lead, or litharge, 2 cvrt. 
Sand, washed and burned, 3 cwt. 
Saltpetre, from 14 to 28 lbs. 

Add to the above, precipitate of cassius, or oxyde of 
gold, i. e. gold dissolved in acid, and precipitated by a 
salt; about four ounces. 

The small proportion of four ounces of gold to 10,752 
oimces of batch, b as 1 to 2688, the gold having a 
peculiar and intense power of colorization. 

The proportion of lead may be increased, if the heat 
be insufficient to melt the above ; or even more alkali 
be added to the above ordinary jproportions of batch. 

A work entitled, " Curiosities of Glass-Making,'^ 
of which I am the author, published by Bogue, in Fleet 
Street, will furnish a Histoir of Glass-Making ; in which 
illustrations of Venetian and other lost arts, casing, etc., 
are explained by diagrams. In the event of a second 
edition, I shall he glad to avail myself of your sources 
of information, with regard to the glass-workers of 
Sussex. 

Staines, Middlesex, Nov. 12. Apslbt Pellatt. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



Eyeking Htmn of the Maltese BoATVEK.—These 
strains of the Maltese and Sicilian mariners, while 
chanting their evening hymns to the Virgin Mary, are 
simple and solemn, in harmony with the prospect pre- 
sented in the harbour on the approach of night, by the 
superb towers and spires of Msilta and Valetta, and the 
western parts of the heavens tinctured with a golden 
glow, as so happily represented in the paintings of 
Claude Lorraine. They are sung in excellent accord- 
ance of note, and the exact time is beaten by the im- 
mersion of the oars. The subject of the following hymn 
has evidently had a local oriein, it is curious to observe, 
that by an mgenious transition, in many instances, not 
uncommon in Catholic countries, the Maltese refer to 
the Mother of our blessed Saviour, the same influence 
over the ocean that their Pagan ancestors attributed to 
Venus, the goddess of beauty. 

Queen of the sea, ordained to prove, 
Our dear Redeemer's filial love, 
Bend from thy starry throne abovey 

.0 beata Virg^ine ! 
Whene'erthe beating tempest roars, 
give fresh vigour to our oars, 
That we secure may reach our shores, 

beata Virgine t 
Whene'er the rolling billows sleep. 
And sephyrs fan the level deep, 
Chant we, while all due measure keep, 

O beata Yirgine ! 
Ye White Cross Knights, the sacred train, 
Look from your towers that shade the main, 
Repeat — ^repeat our choral strain. 

beata Vir^e! 



Bell-ringino Customs, Dorchester. 

Bells ! the very word is, at the same moment, sug- 
gestive of everything that b merry, and of everything 
tnat is its opposite, solemn; sometimes merrily and 
joyously pealing, on the arrival of the little stranger, 
the commg of age of some fortunate young heir, and 
the joining of Heart to Heart in holy matrimony ; and 
ofttimes gloomily and touchingly tolling, on the de- 
parture of a soul to its long home and awful reckoning: 
'* Come, list and hark, the bell doth toll 
For some but now departing soul :" 
and announcing the carrying of the cold remains to the 
last resting-plswre on earth ! — ringing out the old year, 
and ringing m the new ! agreeably chimine, and calling 
the worshipper to the house of Grod ! and, indeed, being 
heard on so many other occasions connected with our 
work^a-day life, that all must surely feel some attach- 
ment to such familiar and oft-heard sounds. 

Ringing always so much prevailing in £neland, has 
caused it to be called ** The Ringing Island ;"* and I 
think our little town of Dorchester ought, par excel- 
lence, to be named ** The Ringing Town.** I confess 
I am an admirer of bells, and therefore think the fol- 
lowing curious customs, which remain in full force to 
this day, are worthy of note. I will observe, en passant. 



that the ancient and handsome tower of the church o^ 
St. Peter contains a very beautiful and sweetly musical 
peal of dght bells, forming an octave. On these bells, 
four times in every twelve hours — viz. at three, six, 
nine, and twelve o*clock~ chimes drawl out the tune of 
the Sicilian Mariner*s Hymn, the apparatus being old 
and much out of order. This fine churdi was erected 
at a very early period, and has a square tower ninety 
feet high. In the morning of every day, at six o'clock, 
from April 6 to Oct. 11, and at seven o*clock during the 
other part of the year, a bell tolls for some time to caU 
the people to work ; asain at one o'clock at noon» to 
announce the time of dinner ; and at eight in the even- 
ing the old curfew is perpetuated, for the people to leave 
off work. When the curfew has finished tolling, the 
day of the month is denoted by the proper nnmDer of 
strokes being repeated after a brief interval. On every 
Sunday morning, a bell tolls at nine o'clock, when the 
day of the month is again shown by the number of 
strokes, after a cessation for a while ; presumably origi- 
nated before printing was invented, for the purpose of 
enabling the people to duly ascertain the Church ser- 
vices. These bells are rung on all public occasions — 
Queen's birthday, etc. — as well as tor local purposes, 
such as the returning of Borough Members of Parlia- 
ment, etc.; and are even now whilst I write noisily 
reminding us of the celebrated Popish Plot, and the 
arrival of firework night. I should add, that in the 
tower of the modem church of All Saints, an ornamental 
structure with a steeple and a very fine interior, are 
three bells, not particularly musical, nor to be admired. 
In the church of the Holy Trinity, built in 1824, and 
that of Christ Church, Fordington, built in 1846, are 
only bells for calling to prayers; and in the fine old 
tower of East Fordington Church, eighty feet high, b 
a peal of ^ve very musical bells, newly cast in 1734, 
and several of them again recast lately, now in a very 
good ringing condition. This church,' dedicated to St. 
ueorge, was erected about the fifteenth century. 
Dorchester, Nov. 6. John Garland. 



The Dodo. -t May I be permitted to have a word 
with your correspondent T., Current Notes, p. 82, on 
the riodo? I am very much afraid there is no snch 
interesting news for Naturalists, as the discovery of a 
complete skeleton of that undoubtedly extinct bird. Tlie 
bird that Leguat describes was not a Dodo, but a Soli- 
taire — a brevi'pennatei but totally distinct bird. Again, 
the bird that Sir Hamon L'Estrange saw, exhibit^ in 
London, about 1638, was, in all prooability, not a Dodo, 
but a Solitaire. The writer was the first who called the 
attention of Naturalists to thb last point ; and his opi- 
nion was considered to be sound, by the most competent 
authority on the subject. Moreover, there can be no 
connexion traced between that living specimen and 
Tradescant's Dodo. P. 

The party referred to, by our correspondent, is at present 
in Rome, from whence he will not return till late in Janu- 
ary. Application will then be made as suggested. — £d. 
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• Nine Men*8 Morris, Current Notes, p. 81.— This 
«une, alluded to by Shakspeare in the Midsutkmer 
Nighfs Dream, is thus described by Mr. Knight in his 
edition of the great dramatist*s works :— 

« Upon the g^^een turf of their spacious commons the 
shepherds and ploughmen of England were wont to cut a 
rude series of squares and other right lines upon which 
they arranged eighteen stones divided between two players, 
who moved them alternately, as at chess or draughts, till 
the game was finished by one of the players having all his 
pieces taken or impounded. This was the nine tnen*9 
morris. It is affirmed that the game was brought hither 
by the Norman conquerors, under the name of merelieif 
and that this name, which signifies eouniera, was subse- 
quently corrupted into moraU and morris. In a wet sea- 
son, the lines upon which the nine men moved were * filled 
up with mud,* and the quaint mazes which the more active 
youths and maidens in propitious seasons trod 'in the 
wanton green ' were obliterated." 

Bristol. J. R. W. 



It is 



Sir,— On the subject of "The Nine Men's Morris," 
I can perhaps give your correspondent A. N. some in- 
formation. 

There can be but little doubt that it is the same 
game as that commonly known in the south of England 
u^der the name of " Moriners" or " Mariners.** ^* " 
played by two 
persons with 
nine men each 
on a figure 
drawn in this 
manner (ge- 
nerally on a 
board with the 
lines cut in it, 
and holes at 
the angles for 
pegs by way 
of men). 

The players 
take turns to 
"pitch" their 
men; that is, 

to place them in the boles in such a way as to get, if 
possible, three in a line— a " row.** After they are all 
" pitched,** the players move alternately, the one whose 
turn it is shifting any one of his men to the next hole 
(if unoccupied^ to the one it is then on, along a line. 
Whenever eitner player succeeds in making a " row'* 
of his own men, whether during the " pitching** or sub- 
sequent [day, he is entitled to take off any one of his 
adversary's which is not protected by being in a "row;" 
and the game is lost by the person whose number of 
men is first reduced by this process below three. 

It b singular that this game is played in the same 
way, almost exclusively by the lower classes, I believe 
throuffhottt the whole of Europe— certainly to my own 
knowledge in France, Qermany, Italy, and Spain ; in 
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Germany under the name of " Miihlen," and in Italy 
under that of " Telia," 

The figure of the game may still be seen cut out of 
the turf on the English downs, in the same manner as 
it doubtless was in Shakespeare's time, when bad wea- 
ther caused it to be " filled up with mud." 

Oct. 28. C. S. 

A. N. will find the game of the Nine Men*s Morris 
described in the following works :— Brand's Popular 
Antiquities, edit. 1841, vol. ii. p. 253— a book that 
ought to be in the hands of every inquirer into old 
English customs ; Douce*s Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
edit. 1839, p. 114; Hone's Every-day Book, edit. 1838» 

S>. 983, 1661 ; and in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, 
one's edit. 1841, p. 317. In the two last-mentioned 
books is an illustration of " the Merelle table.** 
Leicester. ^ W. K T. 

PuTCHESiA. — Can any of your correspondents give 
me some information respecting this game ? M. H. L. 

Major Andr£.— In Current Notes, vol. ii. p. 62, 
our correspondent E. C, of Belfast, seems very anxious 
for the republication of the satirical verses written by 
that unfortunate officer, in 1780, entitled "The Cow- 
Chace,** the publication of which, on the morning he was 
taken prisoner, is erroneously supposed to have influ- 
enced the decision of the court-martial, that sentenced 
liim to death. Unluckily, " The Cow-Chace," in three 
cantos, is much too long for our limited columns, it con- 
sists of seventy-two four-line stanzas, concludine with 
what was then, as now, considered as singularly pro- 
phetic—for all befel as the poet seemed to predict 

And now Fve closed my epic strain, 

I tremble as I show it. 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne, 

Should ever catch the poet. 

The volume, containing "The Cow-Chace,** with all 
the circumstantial particulars of the court-martial on 
Mzyjor Andr6 and his execution, being hanged as a spy 
at 12 o*clock on Oct. 2, 1780, is in the writer*s possession. 
Never, perhaps, did a man suffer death with more jus- 
tice, or deserve it less.- Editor. 



Stonihinok.— Can any of your antiquarian readers 
say who the nobleman was, that some fifty years since, 
proposed to expend five thousand pounds (or more, if 
necessary) in excavating the ground within and imme- 
diately surrounding Stonihengb, in order to the dis- 
covering, if possible, some traces that might serve to 
elucidate more satisfactorily than hitherto known the 
true origin of that extraordinary pile? And, also, what 
was the nature of the opposition encountered, and which 
ultimately caused the extinguishmeot of so admirable 
and nationally interesting a prqject? 

StreaUey, near Reading, Nov. 1 1. PXREQRINA. 

Rainoldbs, 1559, p. 22, ante ; read 1599. 
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Bbth-Geleet. Current Notes, p. 81.— Thb Hon. 
William Robert Spencer, who was born in 1770, was 
the author of Beth-GilerU He published occasional 
poems of that description named ** Vers de Soci^te,** 
whose highest object is to gild the social hour. As 
a companion Mr. Spencer was much prized by the 
brilliant circles of the metropolis, but, falling into pecu- 
Tihxy difficulties, ht removed to Paris, where he died in 

1834. His poems were collected and published in 1835. 
Sir Walter Scott, who knew and esteemed Spencer, 
quotes the following fine lines from one of his poems, 
as expressive of his own feelings, amidst the wreck and 
desolation of his fortunes at A^tsford : 

The shade of youthful hope is there, 
That lingered long and latest died, 
Ambition all dunolv'd to air, 

With phantom honor by his side. 
What empty shadows glimmeE. nigh, 

They once were Friendship, Truth, and Love.t 
Oh, die to thought, to memory die. 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove. 
Mr. Spencer's poems wereexaggerated in compliment 
and adulation, and wittily parodied in the **I^^ected 
Addresses.'' 
Allesley, Oct. 26. " G. S. 

Bsth-Gelert. — This ballad was the composition of 
the Hon. W. R. Spencer, grandson of the second Duke 
of Marlborough, the author of many occasional poems 
of that description named " Vers de SociStS," published 
in the early part of the present century ; and also the 
author of an excellent translation of the Leonora, of 
Biirger. His poems were collected and publi^ed in 

1835. He died at Paris, October 22, 1834, aged 65. 
Bristol, Oct. 26. J. K. K. W. 

The ballad of Beth-Gelert, founded on the old tra- 
dition, that, at the base of Snowdon, Llewellyn the 
Great had a house, and his child saved by the fidelity of 
the greyhound named Gelert, that had been presented 
to Llewellyn, by his father-in-law, Kin^ John in 1205 ; 
was first printed in the Metrical Mtsoettany^ edited 
by Mrs. Maria Riddell, 1802, 8va. pp. 213—217. The 
ballad is there dated from '' Dolemelynllyn, August 11, 
1800 ; ** and the place assigned by tradition, as the 
scene of Llewellyn*s impetuous ire is still known as 
Beth-GSlert, or the Grave of Gdlert.— Editor. 



Rule Britannia.— Who was the writer of this 
national song, and when did it become current ? Who 
composed the music to it? Rusticus. 

Oh ! Nanny. — Bishop Percy has the credit of being 
the author of this beautifully plaintive ballad, and yet, 
I am told, it b of much earlier date. Where is the 
original to be found? M. £. 

Town Armoeial Insignia. — ^Why is it that the 
arms of Colchester and Nottingham are alike? 

M. H. L. 



Beggar's Petition.— In reply to your correspondent 
W. A. H., p. 79. The Rev. Thomas Moss, who died in 
1808, minister of Brierley Hill, and of Trentham, in 
Staffordshire ; was the author of V The Beg^v's Peti- 
tion." He published anonymously, in 1769, a collection 
of Miscellaneous Poems, forming a thin quarto, printed 
at Wolverhampton. " The Beggar*s Petition" was copied 
by Dodsley into his " Annual Register." 

Allesley, October 26. G. S. 

"The Beggar's Petition," originally entitled "The 
Beggar," was written by the Rev. Thomas Moss, min- 
ister of Brierley Hill, and of Trentham, in Staffordshire. 
He died in 1808. It was first published in a thin quarto 
of Miscellaneous Poems, printed at Wolverhampton in 
1769. With the exception of a few copies for private 
distribution, the volume was published without the 
author's name, and led to the uncertainty that was for 
a long time entertained respecting its authorship. 

Bristol, Oct. 26. . J. K. R. W. 

The «« Beggar*8 Petition " was written by the Rev. 
Thomas Moss, B.A., minister of Brierly Hill Chai^l, in 
the parish of King's Swinford, Staffordshire. He was 
idso author of anouier poem, " On the Vanity of Human 
Enjoyments," written in blank verse, and printed in the 
year 1783, 4to., in about sixty-three pages. The verses 
of *<The Beg^*s Petition," are truly popular and 
beautiful, but I cannot help thinking the reader will 
experience far greater pleasure and satisfaction in the 
perusal of the other. S. 

Ipswich Election Entertainment, 1467. 

Having the late Craven Ord's transcript of the 
manuscript steward's accompts, so singularly discovered 
at Framhngham Castle in 1722, and from which are 
derived the particulars of this parliamentary treating, 
Current Notes, p. 84; I am en2a)led to point out a few 
corrections, that a later transcript appears to require. 

Line 16 of the items, for "in hoggesheds," read " y 
Hoggcsheds of wyn." 

^e 28, read, ** Item, for herynge of all ma5 of 
napry and furhishynge." 

Line 32, Sawndres ; at the above period there were 
two kinds of Sawndres, used in the culinary art ; one 
called red saunders, for imparting a red colour to wines 
and jellies; the other, yellow saunders, for giving a 
peculiar flavour to soups ; this is now better known as 
yellow sandalwood. 

line 33, " Itm, in reysans of Coraunt," or Corinth, 
whence the small Zante grapes were formerly obtained 
in great abundance, and which are still, as currants, a 
principal ingredient in this country for cakes and pud- 
ding. 

Lme 45, ** portpaynes." Halliwell, in his Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 1847, vol. ii. 
p. 638, defines portpanes, as *' Cloths used for carrying 
bread from the pantry to the dinner-table.*' 

GiPPOTIOUS. 
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SiTB or THB SOBIPTURE AtA. 

Mr. Latard, in his Discoveries in Nineveh and 
Babylon, 1853, 8vo. p. 600, has printed, in cuneiform 
characters, an inscription on a duck with its head turned 
upon its back, in greenstone, found during the second 
excavations at Nimroud ; but similar to that, in white 
marble, engraved in plate 95 A., In the first series of the 
monuments of Nineveh. Mr. Layard estimated these 
two o^ects, from the short inscriptions upon them, as of 
considerable interest. Of the latter, on greenstone, our 
learned correspondent observes — 

The inscription is undoubtedly ** of considerable inte- 
rest ; '* as it appears to point out the site of the scrip- 
ture Ava, of which Kitto, in his Biblical Cyclopsedia, 
says, '*It is most probable, however, that Ava was a 
Syrian or Mesopotamian town, of which no trace can 
now be found, either in the ancient writers or in the 
Oriental topographers." 

The powers of the cuneiform characters are, in Eng- 
lish, 83 follows— 

kkk, hki, hki, anm, ava, 

atha, khan, wn, wi, at, awki, awki, 

atha, n, kk, kk, atn, kak, kak. 

The writing is in the Arabic language, and the literal 
translation as follows : 
The little pahice (is) a falling into utter decay of the 

men of Ava. 
The stones of the khan of Wan, alas ! being a grievous 

trouble. 
(In) the valleys no men (in) the pleasant habitations. 
N.B. In the first line, hki repeated denotes utter ruin. 
In the second line, awki repeated denotes the 

In the third line, kak repeated denotes the houses 
of both rich and poor. 

T. R. Brown. 
Southwiok Yicarage, near Oundle, Oct 11. 



Egyptian Excavations. — Monsieur Mariette, a 
gentleman who is making antiquarian researches for 
Uie French Government, and who latdv made some 
very interesting discoveries of tombs and underground 
temples in the vicinity of the Pyramids of Sakkara, is 
DOW actively employed in excavating on the north side 
of the Great Sphinx, near the Pyramids of Ghizeh, evi- 
dently with the object of finding an entrance to a temple 
or tomb. 

Alexandria, Oct. 19. 

St. Barnabas* Day. Current Notes, p. 83.— Your 
correspondent Y. S. N., who inquires for the authority 
for the rhyme, 

'* Bamaby Bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night," 

may be referred to Ray*s Proverbs, edit. 1768, 8vo, 
p. 39. He will find some account of this festival in the 
Festa Anglo-Romana, p. 72. 
Leicester. W. K t. 



On Eagle's Wino. Current Notes, p. 76.— Your 
correspondent J. M. asks the origin of "the linnet 
perched on eaffle*s wing, etc." We know something 
analogous to this among the fishes ; namely, that not , 
only does the remora attach itself to the body of the 
shark, but also the beautiful little pilot-fish may be 
seen constantly swimming only a very short space im- 
mediately before its voracious jaws : " me ipso teste.** 
And among the beasts of prey, eveir one is familiar 
with the history of the jackal and his lion patron. 

These analogies may, I hope, be in some degree satis- 
factory. H. Montagu. 

P.S. — Whilst the foregoing was on its way to you, 
it further occurred to me to remind J. M., it is no 
unusual thins for birds to carry birds ; viz. that type of 
filial piety, tne stork, and her maternal care and tui- 
tion. The ea^le, who bears its eaglets on her wings, ■ 
** teachine their young ideas** how to fiy. 

And why, I would now ask in return, should it be 
thought a strange thing that this the monarch of birds, 
with no voice Tor sone himself, why should he not 
delisht in this little warbler pouring its sweet notes into 
his listening ear, and encourage its familiarity, and 
bear it up to where its own unaided powers could not 
sustain or protect it, there to cheer and to solace his 
royal mate in her craggy nest; and the eagle himself 
encouraged, with wing vibratine with pleasure, to soar 
still hiener, and to **sing*' stul nearer **to heaven*s 
^te" the praises of their and our glorious Creator, as 
It is written, " Praise ye the Lord in the heights; praise 
Him, all ye feathered fowl: let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord**? These reflections have i^- 
forded me so much sincere gratification, I can but thank 
your correspondent for having elicited them. H. M. 

Sir William Betham, no inconsiderable name in 
our literature — who held the ofiice of Ulster King of 
Arms, Keeper of the Records in Dublin Castle, and 
Genealogist to the Order of St. Patrick, expired sud- 
denly on the mominflT of Wednesday, Oct. 2oth, at his ' 
residence, near Blackrock. He had, on the previous 
evening, been out driving in his usual robust hedth, 
and the event was wholly unexpected. 



Carthaoena.— 7A« Times of this day, denies that 
Carthaffena was taken by Admiral Vernon, or that it 
was taken at all, notwithstanding numerous medals 
were struck to perpetuate the event of its capture by 
six ships. What is the historical fact; was it so, 
or not? 

Did Napoleon, as Consul, dissolve the Council of five 
Hundred; or was that a fiction, to confer on him a 
similar celebrity to Cromwell, who disaolved more nobly 
the Lone Parliament ? 

Did Napoleon cross the Alps, with the French army, 
as depictea in paintings and engravings, in every grade 
of pictorial art; or did he follow on Uie following day? 
What are the facts? 

Nov. 1. S. T. 
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Crystal Palacb.— Has it occurred to the observa- 
tion of those intrusted with the erection of that stupen- 
dous building, that placed on the summit of a hill, com- 
posed of clay and sand, a slip, productive of most awful 
results, is more than probable ? 



Unitxd States' Imtebnatiokal CoFTRiaHT. 

A VERY important question has arifien, and is yet to be 
decided, at our ports of entry in the United States, that 
deeply conceniB everybody interested in the international 
copyright question. Last year, Mr. Norton, a young and 
enterprising New York bookseller, and a well known friend 
of international copyright justice, made arrangements for 
receiving from the publishers of all the leading weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly British journals and reviews, im- 
pressions of the editiouB of all their Issues, to be dispatched 
early by steamers, and distributed in the United States 
before they could be reprinted by the "pirates" here, and 
at rates too low to make piracy any longer profitable. 
When his invoices were offered in tiie Boston Custom-house, 
and duly sworn to, they passed without difficulty. The 
next parcel arriving in New York was stopped at this 
Custom-house, under the pretext that the entry was a 
false one, since the publications were invoiced considera- 
bly below the publisbei's prices in Great Britain. It was 
argued that a fair inteipretation of the ad valorem clause of 
our tariff of '46 would reckon the duties on the band Jlde 
cost of the article where it was bought. Mr. Norton proved 
his invoioes to be true. He even hurried off to England, 
and has brought duly authenticated affidavits to the fact. 
Our revenue officers compelled him to pay not only the 
regular duties levied upon imported books, but 10 per cent 
more in consequence of a villainous clause in our tariff, 
whereby the importer of English publications which are 
stolen and reprinted in this country is obliged to pay 10 
per cent more than the regular duty. It amounts to this, 
then, that the Congress of the United States offer a reward 
of 10 per cent in the shape of a bounty to every literary 
pirate in this coimtry. It is shocking to see robbery le- 
galised in this way. Certain parties in this country steal, 
and reprint, in cheap and shabby form, the leading British 
reviews. Thousands of men and libraries wanted the 
English editions; and the English publishers preferred to 
fill large orders at the smalleiit possible profit rather than 
have this pirate game played upon them in broad daylight. 
Mr. Norton is now fighting out the battle, and probably an 
appeal will be made to Congress this winter, which, I trust, 
after fair and full discussion, will result in the enactment of 
an international copyright law. 

New York, Oct. 22. 



Shakespbare*s Merchant of Venioe. The follow- 
ing allusion, " If with the Jew of Malta, instead of coyne, 
4hou re<]uirest a potmd of fiesh next to thy debtor*s 
heart, wilt thou cut him in pieces ? ** is found in JSssayes 
and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners, by Gef- 
fray Minshull, of Grayes Inne, Gent., 1618. 

John Milton, the poet, married Elizabeth Minshull, 
the grand-daughter of Geoffirey Minshull. He was 
received as her husband, at Stoke Hall, in 1662. 



FiTzwiLLiAK Museum Annual Report. 

The building is in gpood order, continuing firm and 
stable, without settlement of any kind. 

The sculptures, antiquities, and books are in good con- 
dition* The same may be reported of the pictures, with 
two or three exceptions. 

The state of the engravings is in some respects not so 
satisfiictory. 

Since the last report, the collection has been enriched by 
a set of casts from the Halicamassus marUes, presented by 
Lord Stratford de RedcliffiB. 

Twelve elaborate copies of Mosaic pictures still extant in 
the Basilicas of Rome, and of dates ranging between a.d. 
492 and a.d. 1292, have also been received from Mr. C. R. 
Cockerel!, R.A. 

A £EU!simile of the fragments of the Hieratic Papyrus at 
Turin, transmitted, at the request of the Buke of Northum- 
berland, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. 

A collection of Egyptian antiquities, procured by Mr. A. B. 
Cheales, M.A., of Christ's College, during his travelling 
bachelorship. 

Mr. Pitf s watch, presented by the Right Hon. R. A. 
Christopher, M.P. 

A manuscript in the Tamul language, presented by the 
Rev. T. Brotherton, M.A., of Corpus Christi College. 

The Syndicate regret to state that the two pictures lent 
to the Museum by the late Mr. H. Vint, of Colchester, have 
been removed by order of his executors. 

The north-west room on the ground floor has, during the 
past year, been prepared for the reception of the Univer- 
sity Studies' Syndicate ; the expense of laying down the 
permanent subfloor being alone charged to the fltswilliam 
Fund. 

The number of persons who have visited the Museum 
during the year ending April 30, 1853, amounts to 36,356; 
and it is gratifying to add that no instances of damage, 
loss, or misbehaviour, have occurred during that period. 

Cambridge, Oct. 28. 

Chained Books. Current Notes, p. 82. — The books 
in the Town-hall Library of this borough were chained 
to the shelves, until about a quarter of a century ago. 

Leicester. W. K ^r. 

King James VII. — Can any of your correspondents 
indicate his direct descendants, with the sources of addi- 
tional information? Three of the royal families of 
Europe claim an equal descent from the abdicated mo- 
narch, whilst it is understood other royal offshoots exist. 

Strathmeglo, Fife. David Galloway. 



Statutes. — Who was the author of "Institutions 
and Statutes of England,** of which an edition, " newly 
and verie truly corrected and amended," was printed by 
Thomas Wight, 1601, duod.? William Harrison. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. W., communications in reference to Yak Os, await 
him ; will he forward his address? 

Paddy from Cork, thanked ; Renaudofs Gazette, 1631, 
a French news-courant, published in quarto, doubtleea 
derived its name from the celebrity of the Venetian Gazetta. 
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' I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakespeare. 



[Decbubeb, 1853. 



Anglo-Norman Minstrel's Christmas Song. 

The earliest known composition in England, that is 
extant ; translated with exemplary fidelity, by the late 
Francis Douce, Esq. 

Lording^, from a distant home, 

To seek old Christmas we are come. 

Who loves our minstrelsy : 
And here, unless report mis-say, 
The greybeard dwells; and on this day^ 
Eeeps yearly wassel, ever gay, 
With festive mirth and glee. 
To all who honour Christmas, and oommend our lays, 
Love will his blessings send, and crown with joy their days. 

Lordings, list, for we tell you true ; 
Christmas loves the jolly crew 

That cloudy care defy ; 
His liberal board is deftly spread 
With manchet-loaves and wastel-bread ; 
His guests with fish and flesh are fed, 

Nor lack the stately pye. 

Lordings, you know that far and near. 
The sayiug is '* who gives good cheer, 

And freely spends bis treasure ; 
On him will bounteous heaven bestow^ 
Twice-treble blessings here below ; 
His happy hours shall sweetly flow 

In never-ceasing pleasure." 

Lordings, believe us, knaves abound ; 
In every place are flatterers found ; 

May all their arts be vain ! 
But chiefly from these scenes of joy. 
Chase sordid souls that mirth annoy. 
And all who with their base alloy, 

Turn pleasure into pain. 

Christmas quafis our English wines,. 
Nor Gascoigne juice, nor French declines^ 

Nor liquor of Anjou ; 
He puts the insidious goblet round. 
Till all the guests in sleep are drown'd. 
Then wakes 'em with the tabor^s sound, 

And plays the prank anew. 

Lordings, it is our host's command. 

And Christmas joins him hand in hand. 

To drain the brimming bowl ; 
And I'll be foremost to obey, 
Then pledge me, sirs, and drink away. 
For Christmas revels here to-day, 

And sways without control. 

Now Wassel to you all I and merry may ye be! 
But foul that wight befal, who drinks not Health to me 1 
TOL. III. 



Pantsh-ess, from w€vro«c, for it turns on five, or 
the multiple of five — is a Persian game. I have played 
it on a board chequered like a draught-board, in the 
shape of a Maltese cross, having twenty-one chequers 
in each limb of the cross, disposed in three rows — thus 



. II. -... I I I '■ill * ■! 



The chequers are coloured blue and red alternatelv 
with very few yellow ones. Four persons play, eacn 
having four men like those for draughts, coloured blue, 
red, yellow, and black respectively, and the moves are 
regulated by throws with cowry- shells, as those in back- 
gammon are by dice. The shells used are six in num- 
ber, are thrown up in the hand, and as they fall with 
the open or close side up, regulate the moves. When 
five turn up the open side, and one the close one, you 
advance over twenty-five squares; but when, on the 
other hand, five are close and one open, you only gain 
one. The outside squares, all round the board, are 
first traversed ; and you then proceed up your own end 
in the middle line to the centre called *The Home.' 
As four men are to be looked after, it is a game of some 
little skill as well as chance. 0. T. D; 



A Question answered.—" Ma belle," said the gal- 
lant Henry the Fourth, to one of Marie de Medici's 
maids of honour, " quel est le chemin h votre coeur ? ** 
" Par Teglise, Sire! '^ was the prompt and happy reply. 

N 
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Crtstai; Paxacb, Current Notes,,p. .92.-1 know not 
whether it has occurred to the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace that the position on which it stands is a perilous 
one, from fear of a landslip, with the palace and all, 
into the valley beneath ; but this I know, the subject has 
for some time past attracted the attention of those 
residing in the neighbourhoo<l, who look forward with 
uneasy forebodings, lest their fears may be realized, 
and such awful results, whicli might be truly regarded 
as a national calamity, prove hercaller a melancholy 
fact. 

Upper Tooting, December 3. J. W. B. 



The Antiquary. 



Hb is a man strangely thrifty of time past, and an 
enemie indeed to his maw, whence he fetches out many 
things, when they are now all rotten and stinking. He 
is one that hath that unnaturall disease to be enamor'd 
of old age and wrinkles, and loves all things, as Dutch- 
men doe cheese, the better for being mouldy and worme- 
eaten. He is of ourc religion, because we say it is most 
ancient; and yet a broken "statue would almost make 
him an idolater. A great admirer he is of the rust of 
old monuments, and reads only those characters where 
Time hath eaten oute the letters. He will goe you forty 
miles to see a Saint's well, or a ruined j3)bey ; and if 
there be but a crosse or stone foot-stoole in the way, he 
will be considering it so long till he forget his journey. 
His estate consists much in shekels and Roman coynes, 
and he hath more pictures of Ca?sar than of James or 
Elizabeth. Beggars cozen him with musty things which 
they have raked from dunghills, and he preserves their 
rags for precious reliques. He loves no library but 
where there are more spider volumes than authors, and 
lookes with great admiration on the antique worke of 
cobwebs. Printed bookes he contemnes, as a noueltie of 
this latter age : but a manuscript, he pores over ever- 
lastingly, especially if the cover be all moth-eaten, and 
the dust make a parenthesis between every sillable. He 
would give all the bookes in his study, which are rarities 
all, for one of the old Roman binding, or for sixe lines of 
Tully in his owne hand. His chamber is hung com- 
monly with strange beasts skins, and is a kind of charnel- 
house of bones extraordinary; and his discourse upon 
them, if you will heare him, shall last longer. His uery 
attire is that which is the eldest out of fashion, and you 
may picke a criticisme out of his breeches. He neuer 
lookes upon himselfe till he is greyheaded, and then, he 
is pleased with his owne antiquity. His grave doth not 
fright him, for he hath been used to iepukbres, and he 
likes death the better, because it gathers him to his 
fathers. — Microcoi7tu>graphie,* 1628, 



* Published under the pseudonyme of Blount, but written 
by John Earle, D.D., Dean of Westminster, elected Bishop 
of Worcester, Nov. 1, 1662; and translated to Salisbury 
iSept. 19, 1663. He died Nov. 17, 1665. 



Thomas Moore. — little has been said by Lord John 
Russell, or by Moore the poet*s biographers, as to whom 
his wife was ; are any particulars known of her previous 
to her marriage? 

Belgravia, Dec. 5. M. H. 

In some unpublished autobiographical notes of Tom 
Ellar, the harlequin, many years the associate of Joe 
Grimaldi, on the boards of Covent Garden Theatre ; in 
the possession of the editor, are the following memo- 
randa : — 

I first met Signor Belzoni on my first appearance in Lon- 
don, at the Royalty Theatre, in Welldose-aquaro, on Easter 
Monday, 1808, the season closed then, after the fourth 
week. I met him in September, in the same year, at 
Saunders's booth in Bartholomew Fair, exhibiting as the 
• French Hercules.' In 1809 we were jointly engaged at 
the Crow-street Theatre, Dublin, in the production of a 
pantomime ; I as harlequin, he as an artist, to superintend 
the last scene, a sort of hydraulic temple, that, owing to 
what is frequently the case, the being over -anxious, figtiled, 
and nearly inundated the orchestra. Fiddlers generally 
follow their leader, and Tom Cooke, now leader at Drury- 
lane, was the man ; out they ran, leaving Columbine and 
myself, witli the rest, to finish the scene in the midst of a 
splendid sliower of fire and water. The young lady who 
play'd the part of Columbine was of great beauty, and is 

now THE WIFE OF THE CELEBRATED TUOMAS MOORE, 

the great poet of the present day. 

Signor Belzoni was a man of gentlemanly, but very unas- 
suming manners, yet of great mind. 

These notes were written in 1834<, and death has 
since shrouded all the parties then living &om the ken 
of mortal eye. 



Earlt EycLiSH Proverbial Sayings.— The fol- 
lowing lines, poetically disposed, were some years since 
transcribed from an early manuscript by the editor; 
and were there simply headed: — 

A B A LADE. 

Tt is harde to make fast, that will breke or yt bowe ; 
A promyse oons past, ys harde to be reuoked ; 
A sad sobre mayde, all wyse men doeth aUowe ; 
A swete lam be ys better then a rotten kydd. 
A wyf to bevnchast ys lyke a fylthy sowe, 
An oldaman a lecher nothinge to be more hated, 
A woman vnshamefast, a chylde vnchastysed, 
Ys worse than gull wher poyson ys vnder hydde* 

None lyvea in quiet, that ys vnsatiat ; 
Contentacyon ys the cure, that helys all scores ; 
Gentylnes makes the hart from vyse to be sep[arjat; 
A lerned man a Iyer, all wysdom abhorres; 
Honeste with dyshoneste, alwayes hathe debate; 
Envy dothe bate, and bys oialise oolores; 
Pryde myxed with pou[er]tie dothe as well agree, 
As a hart in sorrowe to singe pleaaauntlye. 



Chained Books. — There are, or recently were, a 
number of curious old books chained to the shelves in a 
small library attached to the old church at Wimborne 
in Dorsetshire. C. S. 
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The French Apollo, or Antinous Statue. 

Sir, — I have lately returned from Paris, where the 
antiquarian circles are much excited by a great acquisi- 
tion made by the Government of a fine bronze statue, 
bought in Eneland. It is life size, or larger, and is 
called an Apollo. Do you happen to know its history ? 
— that I could not learn— and where did it come from 
originally ? 

AthentBum Club, Dec. 4. F. S. A. 

The miscalled statue of Apollo, was discovered in France 
by some labourers while digging for day for brick-making, 
on July 24, 1823, at the distance of about 800 metres from 
the town of Lillebonne, below and a little beyond the old 
castle, on the north of the new road to Caudebec, six hun- 
dred paces from the Roman Theatre. Being found beyond 
the boundary of the land purchased by the Ctovernment 
for excavation ; it was, as private property, almost imme- 
diately purchased by the Messrs. Woodbum, of 8t. Mar- 
tin's-lane ; by them offered to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and rejected. The statue remained unnoticed with 
them, but since the death of Mr Samuel Woodbum it was 
by the keener and better directed appreciation of its value, 
secured by the present Government of France, with what 
effect the query of our correspondent affords indubitable 
proof. The statue of gilded bronze is more than six feet 
high, but the right arm and hand, and the right leg. are 
wanting; the broken fragments were found with the statue, 
and on an analysis of the metal, the constituents of the 
material were found to be 95 parts of copper, to 5 of tiu, as 
the proportions. 

As an Apollo, the statue, though admirable for its merit, 
is wholly devoid of claim ; but, supposing it to be of the 
period of the Emperor Hadrian, of which there is little 
doubt of controverting, it may possibly be intended for 
Antinous, a youth of Bithynia, who was so great a fa- 
vourite of the Emperor Hadrian, that after his death he 
was deified, and statues and temples were raised to him as 
to a gfod. The subject has obtained considerable elucidation 
in the third volume of Mr. C. Roach Smith's Collectanea 
AfUiqiia, pp. 83, 87, that doubtless F. S. A. will find in 
the Athenieum Club Library; if not. the erudite and 
eminently literary character of its members impose an al- 
most indispensable requirement, the work in quei*tion should 
in future be found there. * Editor. 

Town Armorial Insignia, Current Notes, p. .90.— 
I am apprehensive, that if ever an historical research 
were gone into respecting the antiquities of Nottingham 
and Colchester, we should never arrive at the reasons 
why the arms of both towns should be so similar. The 
arms in question were probably borne in very early 
times, and both are recorded in the visitations. Those 
of Nottingham having the cross vert^ and those of Col- 
chester the cross argent. In most cases it would be 
difficult to assign any cause why particular bearings 
were introduced into arms of remote antiquity ; and m 
the instance now in question, still more difficult to say 
whether the arms of Nottingham and Colchester could 
have any common origin. A. A. A. 

• Hark ! the herald angels sing ! ' Who is the au- 
thor of this beautiful Christmas hymn ? D. S« 



John Dunton, Lifs and Erbors. 
{Continued from p. 19.) 

Dunton was fond of speculation. His restless mind 
was always coining new projects. One of the most 
Ingenious productions of his prolific brain was *Tlie 
Athenian Gazette,' afterwards called • The Athenian 
Mercury.' Dunton, Richard Sault, Dr. Norris, and 
Samuel Wesley were its contributors. It was printed 
twice a week on a single leaf, and cost a penny. Its 
plan was something similar to the modem ' Notes and 
Queries,* but literary, and antiquarian subjects were not 
fashionable then, and the topics discussed were religion, 
philosophy, morals, and quaint paradoxes suited to the 
age. Its singularity made it popular. Hundreds of 
letters were sent to Smith's coffee house, where the 
editors met to concoct their plans. Dean Swift wrote 
his first ode in its pages. Sir William Temple honoured 
it with freouent contributions. Tom Brown started in 
opposition the * Lacedemonian Mercury.' Dunton imme- 
diately advertised that he would answer all his rival's 
questions with amendments, and publish his life. This 
bold stroke silenced his opponent. Tlie Athenian Mer- 
cury eventually swelled to nineteen folio volumes; a 
selection of the best papers afterwards appeared under 
the title of the Athenian Oracle. " In 1697 Dunton 
lost his wife, whose death he bitterly lamented, though 
the same year he consoled himself by another marriage 
with Sarah Nicholas of St. AllKins."* " With this lady," 
remarks his biographer Nichols, " he does not appear to 
have added much to his comforts or his fortune." Two 
days after the marriage they separated. His wife went 
home to her friends, and the forlorn husband went on an 
expedition to Dublin with a large cargo of books. The 
particulars of his journey are amusingly told in • The 
Dublin Scuffle,' printed in 16.9.9. He apologises for the 
rambling humour of his digressions by saying, ** When 
I have my pen in my hand, and subject in my head, I 
look upon myself as mounted on my horse to ride a journey ; 
wherein, although I design to reach such a town by night, 
yet will 1 not deny myself the satisfaction of going a mile 
or two out of the way to gratify my senses with some new 
and diverting prospect." His books sold well by auction ; 
though he oitterly complains of the conduct of a wily 
Scotchman, who " took the room over his head by olfcr- 
ing to pay double rent." Patrick Campbell, he sar- 
castically remarks, ** pretends extremely to religion, and 
has got many a penny by the bargain. He will com- 
monly say grace over a choppin of ale, and at the same 
time be contriving how to overreach you." He hints 
that he would sell the same boek under two titles, and 
"turn Hodder into Cocker, according as his customer 
wante<l, with as much dexterity as the suttlcr in King 
James' camp, who drew ale out of one end of the barrel 
and beer at the other." 

The remainder of Dunton's career was cloudetl by 
misfortune. In 1700 he published "The Case with 
regard to his mother-in-law." Money matters seem to 
have been the cause of their estrangement. He has 
summed up her character in one sentence, "She would 
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slander her own husband to save two-pence." In 1701 
appeared another sarcastic effusion, entitled * The Case 
is altere<l, or Dunton's re-marriage.' This was followed 
in 170.5 by his * Life.* He bitterly exclaims against the 
conduct of his friends who had deserted him in the hour 
of distress. ** Except I would put myself in the Gazette, 
or stand at the Exchange like an Irishman, with my breeches 
full of petitions, delivering them like doctor's bills to all 
I see, I shall get nothing ; for now my purse is empty, 
nobody knows me. There's the Rector of Epworth, that 
got his bread by the ' Maggot' I published, has quite forgot 
me. There is stuttering D ' Urfey will scarce own who bid him 
write the Triennial Mayor. Not a line have I received from 

my sister T ever since my misfortunes, not so much 

as the poor offer of a week's diet." Dunned by his creditors, 
separated from his wife, and neglected by his 'summer* 
friends, his mind seems to have become tinctured with 
insanity. However, he still bore up against his troubles, 
and wrote for the press *'that he might not starve.*' 
He thus cheerfully sums up his own character. '*I 
love travelling, do not love fighting, love Valeria, do not 
love money, love my friend, do not fear nor hate my enemy, 
love writing, do not love starving, love fair dealing, had 
rather be called fool than knave, let people laugh while I 
win, can be secret if tru&ted, or woe be to Parson Grub, I 
am owed more than T owe, and can pay more than that, 
make my word as good as my bond, will not do a foul thing, 
can live in a cell till I pay my debts, and bid the world go 
whistle." 

In 1706 he addressed '* A Word of Comfort to his 
Creditors, or the Living Elegy," in which he promises 
to satisfy all demands if they will but wait two years. 
Hope still buoyed him up. In 1707 he wrote * Athenian 
Sport.* In 1710 appeared ** Athenianism — a strange 
mixture of sense and folly ; it contains some good 
articles in prose and verse, a few of a licentious turn, 
and some deeply tinged with insanity." •* In the latter 
part of Queen Anne's reign, continues his biographer 
Nichols, Dnnton published * A Cat may look at a Queen, 
or a Satire upon her present Majesty.' He became a flaming 
patriot, and published his noted pamphlet, " Neck or 
Nothing,* which passed through several editions. On the 
accession of George I., Dunton continued his patriotic effu- 
sions, but was disappointed in the patronage he expected 
which produced ** Mordecai's Memorial, or there's nothing 
done for him." Soon afler, in conjunction with De Foe, 
he projected a new weekly pajier — * The Hanover Spy.'^ 

His second wife died at St. Alban's, 1720-1. In 
1723 he published his * Dying Groans from the Fleet 
Prison, or an Appeal to George I,,' with a list of his 
political pamphlets ; amongst which were Queen Robin. 
The shortest way with the Ring. The Impeachment. 
Whig lioyalty. ^The Golden Age. The Medal. Dun- 
ton's Ghost. The Hereditary Bastard. Ox and Bull, 
King Abigail. Bungey. Frank Scamony. Seeing's 
Believing. High Church Gudgeons. The Devil's Mar- 
tyrs. Royal Gratitude. King George for ever. Mani- 
festo of King John the Second. The Ideal Kingdom. 
The Mob War. King William's Le-^acy. Burnet and 
Wharton. Pulpit Lunatics. The Bull Baiting, or Sache- 
verell dressed up in fireworks. The Conventicle. Dun- 



ton's Recantation. The Passive Rebels. The Pulpit 
Trumpeter. High Church Martyrology. The Pulpit 
Bite. The Pretender. God save the Kmg. Protestant 
Nosegay. George the Second, The Queen by Merit. 
The Royal Pair. The Unborn Princes. All's at Stake. 
The titles at full length are most extraordinary. No 
man understood better how to captivate the vulgar with 
a ' taking title page.' Besides the works we have enu- 
merated, Dunton was also the author of the Neck 
Adventure, 1715. Petticoat Government, 1702. The 
Whipping Post, 1706. Plain French, or a Satire upon 
theTackers. The Merciful Assizes. Religio Bibliopolsc, 
1691. Athenian Spy. Serious Thoughts on a Future 
State. Art of Living Incognito, 1700. Stinking Fish. 
Essay on Death Bed Charity, 1728. England's Alarum, 
1693. The Post Angel. 1701. Female War. TheChris- 
tian's Gazette. The Preaching Weathercock. Hazard 
of a Deathbed Repentance, 1708. The Night Walker, 
1696. It is probable that The Heavenly Pastime, 1685, 
Pilgrim's Guide, with Sickman's passing bell, and Sighs 
and Groans of a Dying Man, Hue and Cry after Con- 
science, and the Dying Pastor's last legacy, 1684-, 
professedly taken from his father's short hand notes 
were in reality his own composition. The Popish Cham- 
pion or the history of the Earl of Tyrconnel, 1689. 
Wonders of Free Grace, or the History of remarkable 
Penitents executed at Tyburn, &c. 1690. Visions of 
the Soul before it comes into the Body, 1692. The 
Ladies' Dictionary, 1694, issued from his press, and 
has been also attributed to him. In the British Mu- 
seum are most of his numerous publications ; and in 
the Bodleian Library arc preserved a number of his MS. 
letters, together with a Summer Ramble through Ten 
Kingdoms, by J. Dunton, prepared for the press, but 
never printed. This heterogeneous character died " in 
obscurity in 1733, at the age of 74." 



Dial Mottoes. — Macky, in his Notes on London,* 
says, " I cannot but observe to you, the motto on the 
sun-dial of London Bridge, that is, " Time and Tide stays 
for no man." I have remarked several other adapt 
mottoes on dials, in which the English excel. On New- 
gate, where malefactors are confined, it is, "Venio et 
For ; " and in the Temple, where the lawyers reside, one 
has, " Begone about your business ! " but the best is, I 
think, close by the great hall there, " Pereunt et Im- 
putantur." Possibly your correspondents may have 



noticed others ? 



f>.c. 



The Temple motto, '* Begone ! " has an amusing tradition 
as to the appropriateness of the adoption. The painter of 
the dial had been several times deferred for the words 
which were to be below the indications of the hours, and 
having lastly applied to the party in whom the direction was 
vested, just as he was about to dine in the Hall, he some* 
what petulantly replied, *• Begone about your business ! " 
and abruptly passing to dinner, the painter took it, as his 
instructions, and painted it accordingly on the dial. 

t "Journey through England," edit. 1724, vol. i. p. 275. 
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Nicholas Makn, Master of Charter-house. 

Nicholas Mann, born about 1685, was bred at 
Eton, and from thence went to King's College. Bishop 
Hare was his tutor: he became a learned and acute 
scholar, and was, I believe, a Fellow of King's College 
many years. He travelled with the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, only son to the Duke of Marlboroueh, who died 
of the small-pox about 1724; and Mr. Mann had a 
pension from that family for some years. On the death 
of Dr. King, by Lord Godolphin and that family's in- 
terest he obtained, in or about 1739, the Mastership of 
the Charter-house. Dr. Middleton would have been 
more acceptable to that society, as he had much more 
politeness and sociability ; but his losing it, was by his 
disobliging the clergy. Mr. Mann, though a sensible 
man, and a very good scholar, had much moroseness 
and pride in him, which rendered him not agreeable to 
those of Charter-house, nor did he mix much in social 
life. 

He wrote, about 1742, a treatise in Latin, De Annis 
Christi, printed in 8vo. This he afterwards published 
in English, " On the Years of Christ's Ministry ;" but 
the learned did not agree in his notion in general. He 
then published Critical Notes on some Texts of Scrip- 
ture, and a second edition, enlarged, about 1746. This 
work was in general esteemed. 

He died in 1749, and they at Charter-house were 
not sorry for his loss. He left his fortune, about 
1 0,000/., to his nephew, Mr. Jackson, a brewer ; and 
of the fine library he possessed at his death, he gave to 
Eton College all such books as they had not, with all 
such books as had his manuscript notes, which were 
many. He had filled Dr. Waterland's book, "On the 
Importance of the Trinity," with manuscript notes, 
tending to confute the Doctor, all the way, and treating 
him very sharply. Charles Davis and I were employed, 
at Christmas 1749, in dividing the library. I was em- 
ployed by Eton College, he by Mr. Jackson ; and Dr. 
John Burton came up from Eton College, to meet the 
executor on that account. Dr. Burton brought up the 
Catalogue of Eton College Library, and it was done 
very amicably. — Notes by a Bookseller^ 1704, MS, 



James the Seventh's Descendants.— Your corres- 
pondent. Current Notes, p. 92, errs in supposing that 
any of the descendants of James the Second of England 
anil Seventh of Scotland, now exist. Of his numerous 
children but four lived to maturity : — 

1. Mart, the wife of William the Third, who died 
without issue. 

2. Anne, who became Queen of England, and whose 
children all died in their infancy. 

3. Louisa, who died unmarried, and — 

4. James, commonly called the Old Pretender, who 
left two sons ; Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, and 
Henry, Cardinal York, both of whom died without issue. 
On the death of the Cardinal, in 1807, the whole issue 
of James the Second became extinct. 

Bristol. J. R. W. 



Ballad Lore. Cornwall. 

Arscott of Tetcott. 
Now first printed, 
Arscott of Tetoott, the venerable name of an an- 
cestor of Sir William Molesworth, the present M.P. for 
Southwark ; and one of the last of the western squires 
who kept open house and open hand. Many a legend 
and record of his times and deeds a century since, still 
float unembodied around the Oaks of old Tetcott, on the 
Tamar side. There, are still held in remembrance^ 

The dogs that knew the accent of his voice. 
From the grim foxhound to my lady's choice ; 
Oft o'er those fields, beneath his stately form, 
Ru8h*d the bold steed with 'footsteps IUlc the storm ; 
Foal of a hundred sires ! his glancing eye. 
Shared in his master's pride and flosh'd with victory. 
Morwenstow, Nov. 22. R. S. Hawker. 

On the ninth of November, in the year Fifty-Two, 
Three jolly foxhunters, all sons of true blue, 
They rode from Pencarrow, not fearing a wet coaty| 
To take their diversion with Arscott of Tetcott. 

He went to his kennel, and took them within ; 
* On Monday,' said Arscott, ' our joys shall begin ; 
Both horses and hounds, how they pant to be gone. 
How they'll follow o' foot, not forgetting Black John.'* 

When Monday was come, risrht early at mom, 
John Arscott arose, and he took down his horn ; 
He gave it a flourish so loud in the hall. 
Each heard the glad summons, and came at the call. 

They heard it with pleasure, but Webbt was first diess'd, 
Resolving to g^ve a cold pig to the rest ; 
Bold Bob and the Briton,t they hasten'd down stairs, 
'Twas generally supposed they neglected their pray'rs* 

At breakfast they scrambled for butter and toast, 
But Webb was impatient that time should be lost, 
So old Cheyney was ordered to bring to the door. 
Both horses and hounds, and away to the moor. 

< On Monday,' said Arscott, as he mounted his nag, 

< I look to old Blackcap, for he'll hit the drag ! ' 
The drag it was hit, they said it was old. 

For a drag in the morning could not be so cold. 

They prick'd it along, to Becket and Thorn, 

And there the old dogs they set out, I'll be sworn, 

'Twas Ring^ood and Rally, with capital scent, 

Bold Princess and Madcap, Good God I how they^went I 



* Black John, the last of the household jesters. He 
lived with the hounds, and ran with the hounds, and rare 
was the run when Jack was not in at the death. It was 
his office to amuse Mr. Arscott's guests by many a prac- 
tical joke; among them, the swallowing of living mice and 
sparrow-mumbling had frequent place. * There they go,' 
shouted John, when the fox was found and the dogs went 
ofi:' in full cry, * There they go, like our Madam at home 1' 

t A neighbouring squire, of Bennett's, in Whitstone. 

% One of the Tickells. 
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' How far did they make it? — How far went they on 7* 

' How far did they make it? ' aaid Simon the son ;* 

' O'er the moors,' said Joe Goodman, * Hark to Bacchus, 

the word ! ' 
' Hark to Vulcan,' roar*d Arsoott, ' that's It, by the Lord ! ' 

' Hark to Princess,' sftid Arscott, < there's a freah tally ho !' 
The dofrs they soon caufirbt it, and how they did gY> I 
'Twas Princess, and Madcap, and Ringwood, and Rally, 
They charm'd ey'ry hill, and they echoed each valley. 

From Beoket through Thorn, they went on their way, 
To Swannacott Wood, without break or delay ; 
And when they came there they then sounded again, 
* What music it is,' said the glad Whitstone men. 

In haste came up Arsoott, '0! where are they gone?' 
' They're off to the cliffii, then,' said Simon the son. 
Through Wike and through Poundstok, St. Oenys, they 

went. 
And when Reynard came there, he gave up by consent. 

So when Reynard was dead we broke up th^ field. 
With joy in our hearts we had made hiui to yield, 
And when we came home we toasted the he^th, 
Of a man who ne'er Taried for places or wealth. 

When supper was ended, we spent all the night 
In gay flowing bumpers, and social delight ; 
With mirth and good humour did cheerfully sing, 
A health to John Arscott, and God save the King ! 

The Three Black Puddings. 

DoDD, the comedian and book -collector, was as dis- 
tinguished a fop, and as eminently epicurean as any 
brother of the sock. One object of his particular esti- 
mation was a black pudding, as then made by old Birch 
of Cornhill, celebrated in oallad lore, as " Birch, the 
pastrycook ! " To his well-known shop, of many sweets, 
Dodd, when not wanted at the theatre, would often 
resort in the evening, and so timed his appearance, that 
not unfrequently he entered the shop as the hoy pre- 
sented himself with the puddings. On one occasion, 
the prospective enjoyment induced a more than usual 
vivacity of his familiar civility with the girl who served 
behind the counter, when Birch made nis appearance 
on the stairs in a loose dressing-gown. "What ho! 
vagrant," said Birch, " what honest act art thou here 
for." " Good 1 my master,*' rejoined Dodd, in his 
wonted stage manner, **I wait one of thy excellent 
black puddings.'* ''Nay, dissolute, you whisper my 
maid; Sarah, girl, heed him not; his is no kith for 
thee. However, to bind his favour, see that he pays for 
one, and takes two.'' ** Excellent, my master," resumed 
Dodd, in a manner as simple as Master Slender, " my 
favour is bound; and prithee, sec mc do thy bidding. 
Sarah, girl, heed me not; I pay for one, and put it 
in this pocket ; but take trvo^ and put them in the other 
pocket.'^ " Vagrant and cheat, not so,** said Birch, who 
in an instant saw that Dodd's mode of calculation was 
sharper than his own ; and deaf to remonstrance, was as 
momentarily vanished with the three black puddings. 

* Mr. Arscott's pet name for his old whipper-in. 



Junius.— I verily believe you are close upon the 
scent of • Junius,' and expect the writer will be soon 
unkennelled. 

I well remember, the late head-master of one of the 
colleges in Oxford, who had been private tutor to the 
then Lord Temple, and an intimate friend of his father, 
the first Marquis of Buckingham, was known to declare, 
that if ever the author of Junius was discovered, it 
would be from the archives of Stowe. Strada. 



MoRTiXER, THE pAiNTER.— In my copy of Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, that belonged 
to the late Mr. William Esdaile, the banker and emi- 
nent collector, and full of his manuscript remarks ; under 
the article * Mortimer,' occurs the following notice, that 
seems worth transcribing — 

Mortimer's convivial talents were hardly to be paralleled. 
He had such an aversion to lars^e companies that he used 
to say, if he invited the twelve apostles to supper, he 
would certainly take two evenings to receive them, six 
being a sufficient number, be the society ever so good. 

J. P. A. 

Mortimer's evening revelry was mostly at the ' Con- 
stitution,' on the' east side of Bedford-street, Govent 
Garden, still a house of resort. His associates were 
Frank Hayman, Richard Wilson, and other painters 
and players, where their parties were scarcely ever so 
few as six. No matter the firolic, however prepos- 
terous, Mortimer was sure to be the foremost in carrying 
it on. If some luckless wight amon^ the disciples of 
St. Luke, or their families required aid, Mortimer was 
the first to commence a subscription, or to make sketches 
on paper, and then, with much drollery and fun, as 
auctioneer put them up for sale to who would give most, 
by advanced biddings, to which all present in the room 
were competent to join and purchase if they pleased. 
Tlie proceeds were devotetl to the aid required. Morti- 
mer died at a premature age, of fever at his house in 
Norfolk-street, Strand, Feb, 4, 177B, whence he was 
buried at Great Missenden, Bucks; but his body was 
soon after exhumed and deposited near the altar in 
High Wycombe Church, in which his great picture of 
St. Paul preaching to the Britons had been placed by 
one of his^ particular friends, some time before the 
painter's decease. 

Dr. Mortimer, the respected head master of the 
City of London school, is his descendant, and as such 
venerates the arts, as he a few months since stated to 
the writer. Editor. 

Glassmakiko. — Can any of your readers explain the 
action of the gases oxygen and carbonic acid, in the 
fusion of glass? — Cheuious. 

Carbonic acid gas is driven off by heat, and comes out of 
the pot^s mouth, as well as the water taken up by the car- 
bonate of potash, during the fusion of flint glass. Oxygen 
Has is also in the same manner driven off, but a proportion 
of the latter combines with the glass, and if in ezoess, gives 
a tint of purple, or light pink hue, technically celled foxy. 

Falcon Foundry, Dec. 13. A Glassmacer. 
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On Eagle's wing»— Current Notes, p. 76, Pope in 
one of his usually caustic lines, has — 

' On eag^le'a wing* immortal Scandal flies.' 

A fahle or story I remember to have heard as a boy, 
but which I never have seen in print, suggests itself to 
me as a probable germ from which the idea of * the 
wren perched on eagle's wing ' may be taken. It is to 
the effect, that ' once upon a time,' the birds being in a 
state of anarchy for want of a king, determined to elect 
him who could soar the highest. The eagle, upon this, 
mounted aloft, and had attained his utmost elevation, 
apparently far above that of any other competitor, when 
a wren, who had concealed himself under his wine in 
anticipation of the result, hopped out, and, rising a little 
higher than the eagle, exclaimed, "Tm king of the 
birds." The Latin and French names for this bird, 
reffulus and roitelet^ may possibly owe their source to 
some similar fable, though the tuft of the goIden-<:rested 
wren may also have contributed to them. C. S. 

The following lines will also probably recur to our 
correspondent : — 

Why does the eagle hold bis flight. 
To meet the suil*8 meridian height, 

With such exulting glee ? 
'Tis not, HS poets have averr'd, 
Becaune he id the regul bird ; 

It is because— he's free I 



• Rule Britankia,' Current Notes, p. 00, was writ- 
ten by James Tliomson, the author of The Seasons^ for 
the masaue of Alfred,, the joint production of Thomson 
and Maliet. The masque was written at the command 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales* father of King George 
the Third ; and first performed in 1740, at Cliefden 
House, Buckinghamshire, on the anniversary of the 
Princess Augusta's birthday. Dr. Arne composed the 
music. 

Briatol. J. K. R. W. 

Hogarth deaigned and engraved the invitation ticket to 
this performance; it is known as entitled 'Hymen and 
Cupid.* The view in the distance is of Cliefden House. 
Hogarth used the same plate in 1764 as a receipt print for 
his Election Entertainment. Ed, 



Pillar Saints of the Fifth Century.— Can any 
of your correspondents kindly direct me as to where 
may be found confirmation of what Cedrenus writes 
concerning the pillar saints of the fifth century, on the 
northern shores of the Sea of Marmora, and as to how 
and by whom were these pillars constructed, and how 
were they sustained upon them ? 

Butler, in his so-called Lives of the Saints, leaves 
us to consider their history to be little more than a 
popish legend. I would also ask, What was the end of 
reter the Hermit, of Crusade celebrity ? H. M« 



DaUiAUS, Current Notes, p, 40.— No translation. 



Shakespeare's Pucil, or Robin Goodfellow. 

The following ballad, that Bishop Percy supposed to 
have been originally intended for some masque, was 
doubtless popular in the days of Dick Tarlton, who died 
in September, 1588, and was, without doubt, the source 
whence Shakespeare derived many of the points he has 
embodied in the character of Piick, more particularly of 
the traces which are shown, in the third act of his 
" Midsummer Night's Dream.'' An anonymous tract, 
possibly by Henry Chettle, entitled " Tarlton's Newes 
out of Purgatorie," published by an old companion of 
his, Robin Goodfellow, entered on the Stationers' books, 
June 26, 1590, and printed without date in that year, 
as in the same year appeared '* The Cobbler of Canter- 
burie," an answer, or rather as the titlepage asserts, 
" an invective against Tarlton's * Newes out of Purga- 
torie.' " After the " Cobbler's Epistle to the Gentleman 
Readers,'^ follows Robin Goodfellow's epistle, subscribed 
" Yours in choller !" This is an invective on the crank 
feats of the cobbler in his abuse of Robin's associate, 
Dick Tarleton; "A cobler become a corrector! ho, 
ho, ho! it was not so when Robin Goodfellow was a 
ruffler, and helpt the country wenches to grinde their 
mault." Here, it will be observed, occurs the whimsi- 
cal laughing jocund ho, ho, ho, that terminates every 
last line, in each verse of the ballad. 

The Mad Merrt Pranks of Robin Goodfellow. 
To the Tune of Dulcina. 
From Oberon in Fairy Land, 

The King of ghosts and shadows there. 
Mad Robin, I, at his command. 
Am sent to view the night sports here ; 
What revel rout, 
Is kept about, 
In every comer where I go, 
I will o'er see 
And merry be ; 
And make good sport, with Ho, ho, ho ! 

More swift than lightning can I fly. 
And 'boat this ayrie welkin soon : 
And in a minute's space descry 

Each thing that's done beneath the moon. 
Thus not a Hag, 
Nor Ghost shall wag. 
Nor cry, ware Goblin 1 whero I go, 
Bat Robin, I, 
Their feats will spy. 
And fear them home with Ho, ho, ho I 

If any wanderers I meet, 

That from their night sports do trudge home. 
With coanterfeiting voice I greet. 

And cause them on with me to roam ; 

Throngh woods, through lakes, 

Through bogs, through brakes, 
O'er hush and briar, with them I go ; 

I call upon 

Them to come on. 
And wend me laughing Ho, ho, ho 1 
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Sometimes I meet them like a man, 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes an.hound. 
And to a hone I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round ; 
But if to ride, 
My back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go. 
O'er hedge and lands. 
Through pools and ponds, 
I whury, laughing Ho, ho, ho I 

When Lads and Lasses merry be, 

With possets and with junkets fine. 
Unseen of all the company, 

I eat their cates and sip their wine i 
And to make sport, 
I sneeze and snort, 
And out the candles I do blow. 
The maids 1 kiss, 
They shriek whose this ? 
I answer nought but Ho, ho, ho t 

Tet now and then, the maids to please, 

I card at midnight up their wool, 
And while they sleep, and snort, and fea2e, 
With wheel to threads, their flax I pull ; 

I grind at mill. 

Their malt up still, 
I dress their hemp, I spin their tow ; 

If any wake. 

And would me take, 
I wend me laughing Ho, ho, ho 1 
When House or Heath doth sluttish lie, 

I pinch the maids there black and blue 
And from the bed the bed clothes I 
Pull off and lay them then to view, 

Twixt sleep and wake, 

I do them take. 
And on the key cold* floor them throw, 

If out they cry 

Then forth I fly, 
And loudly laugh I, Ho, ho, ho I 

When any need to borrow aught 

We lend them what they do require. 
And for the use demand we nought. 
Our own is all we do desire ; 

If to repay. 

They do delay, 
Abroad amongst them, then I go ; 

And night by night 

I them affright. 
With pinching dreams, and Ho, ho, ho 1 

When lazy Queans have nought to do. 

But study how to cog and lie. 
To make debate and mischief too 
Twixt one another secretly. 
I mark their glose 
And do disclose. 



To them that they had wronged so : 

When I have done 

I get me gone, 
And leaTe them scolding, Ho, ho, ho I 

When men do traps and engines set 

In loop holes where the vermin creep, 
That from their folds and houses get 

Their ducks and geese, their lambs and sheep ; 

I spy the gin 

And enter in 
And seem a vermin taken so ; 

But when they there 

Approach me near, 
I leap out laughing Ho, ho, ho I 

By wells and gils in meadows green, 

We nightly dance our heyday guise. 
And to our Fairy King and Queen, 
We chant our moonlight harmonies ; 

When larks 'gin sing 

Away we fling. 
And babc» new bom steal as we go ; 

An elf in bed 

We leave instead,. 
And wend us laughing Ho, ho, ho I 

From hag-bred Merlin's time have I, 

Thus nightly revell'd to and fro ; 
And for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Robin Good-fellow ; 
Fiends, ghosts and sprites 
That haunt the nights. 
The hags and goblins do me know, 
And beldames old 
My feats have told. 
So Tale, Vale, Ho, ho, ho ! 
London, printed for H. Q. 

H. G. are doubtless the initials of Henry Gosson 
whose imprint to several early ballads, intimate his 
"dwelling iipon London Bridge, nere the Gate," the 
end next to South wark. 



Deer-Stealing. — The assertion of Shakespeare^s 
propensity to steal deer, is possibly, after all, nothing 
more than a detractive fiction. Rainoldes, in his Ouer- 
throw qf Stage P laves, 1599, notices, * Time of recrea- 
tion is necessary, I grant, for schollars, yet in my 
opinion it were not fit for them to steale deere, or rob 
orchards.* 

Ladies' Bustles are of Persian origin. Nott, in his 
Notes on the Odes of Haiiz, defines this " refaight" as 
a kind of bolster, which the Persian ladies fix to the 
imder-garment, to produce a certain roundness, thought 
by them to be highly becoming. 



♦ Query, clay coldf Bp. Percy, in his version, from a 
black letter copy in the Museum, printed in the Reliques, 
edit. 1776, vol. iii. pp. 203—207, retains the same reading 
as "key-cold." 



F.S.A. — ^The Antinous ? gilded bronze statue, was 
j^ofiered by the Woodbums to the British Museum 
Trustees, for one thousand pounds, but, as stated was 
r^ected. Since the decease of Samuel Woodburn, 
M. Longperier, came to London, offered five hundred 
pounds, and thus obtained it of the Executors. 
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